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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


"lis is an age of international understanding. Races and 
^stions which dwelt and flourished apart are now coming into 
‘imate contact and gradually tending to evolve a world of 
-mmon ideas and beliefs. In Science such a common world 
thought has already been achieved. In Philosophy the 
al, though not realized, is fast dawning upon the minds of 
unkers. For the fulfilment of this ideal—for the evolution 
| a world-philosophy—what is best in every system, Eastern 
ar Western, modern or ancient, requires to be gathered and 
idded to the common stock. Anyone who has a casual 
ccquaintance with Indian Philosophy knows what valuable 
ontributions it can make towards this common fund. 
jfficult as the task of interpretation is, some eminent 
scholars, both Indian and European, have already done . 
aluable work in this direction. But much more yet remains 
to be done. This volume is an effort to that end. It tries to 
"* present, after critical analysis and evaluation, the contribu- 
,tions of some Indian thinkers in a special branch of 
* Philosophy. 
: During the years 1925-28, the writer had the privilege of 
^ ecupying the Prabodh Chandra Basu Mallik Chair of Indian 
^hilosophy at the Bengal National Council of Education. 
iD compliance with the wishes of the founder of this chair 
he was called upon to undertake some investigation in 
Indian Philosophy and publish the results of his labour. 
. This volume represents his work in discharge of that duty. 
~“ He attempts to study critically some important episte- 
ological theories of one of the chief schools of Indian 
Philosophy, namely, the monistic (Advaita) School of 
edanta. These theories mainly concern the question as to 
the nature and number of the ultimate sources of knowledge, 
and must,.be of great interest to students of modern European 
Philosophy, in which epistemology has come to occupy a 
central place. Western Philosophy has generally recognized 
two ultimate sources of knowledge, immediate knowledge 
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or perception, and mediate knowledge or inference. But 
there has been a variety of opinions on this matter among 
the different schools of Indian Philosophy. Some hold that 
perception is the only ultimate source of knowledge. Some 
accept both perception and inference. Others add a third, 
testimony or authority, to these. Still others hold that 
comparison is an additional independent source of knowledge 
and should be combined with the above three. Others again 
contend that there is a fifth kind of knowledge, postulation, 
which is not reducible to any of the preceding. A few other 
thinkers hold that there is also a sixth type—non-perception— 
from which primary negative judgments are derived and 
which cannot possibly be reduced to any of the above. 
These views are not mere dogmatic assertions. Each 
school gives elaborate arguments for its own position. This 
. book deals with the Vedanta standpoint, according to which 

. there are six sources of knowledge. The conception of these 
' different kinds of knowledge, with all the arguments given 
. by the Vedantins to prove their independence and ultimacy, 
' are critically discussed here in the light of modern Western 
concepts, and the attempt has been made to present the 
conclusions to students of Western Philosophy in a clear 
and lucid form. 

As the purpose of this work is to bring the problems, 
concepts and theories of the Vedàntins within the focus of 
modern. Western thought, the method adopted is one of 
critical analysis, comparison and evaluation. Analysis has 
been necessary to isolate the epistemological issues from 
extraneous aspects with which they are often associated. 
It has been useful also in grasping accurately the significance 
of the Advaita view wherever ambiguity and vagueness 
seemed to be possible. It has been most necessary, however, 
in the study of the Sabda-pramüna (testimony). Comparison 
with Indian and Western theories has been necessary to 
understand the exact position of the Vedantins with relation 
to that of other thinkers. Evaluation has been needed to 
ascertain the real merit of the Vedànta views on the grounds 
of reasoning. The adoption of this method has often neces- 
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sitated the elimination of Sanskrit technical terms, the use 
of Western terms and concepts, the rearrangement of topics 
and the introduction of lengthy criticism—all of which have 
their justification only in the purpose of the work. 

Throughout the book the writer has adopted the attitude 
of a student whose mind has been infected with doubts 
derived from the study of Western Philosophy, and who tries 
to understand, therefore, how far the Indian theories can 
satisfy his sceptical mind. For the audience, and every writer 
has some audience before his mind, he has imagined a tribunal 
of Western philosophers, mostlv composed of anti-idealistic 
thinkers, with whom he tries to argue the case for Advaita- 
Vedanta as understood by him in order to carry conviction 
into their sceptical minds. 


As to the value of such a study, it may be said that it 
tries to formulate in terms of Western Philosophy some 
important epistemological doctrines of Advaita-Vedinta, and 
to show by criticism that though thev are generally neglected, 
they constitute when rightly understood valuable contri- 
butions to the Philosophy of the world. Its negative value 
consists in exposing the absurdity of certain commonly 
accepted theories of the East and the West, and in suggesting 
some problems that demand solution. 

It may be necessary to note that the words Vedanta and 
Vedantin have been employed, in conformity with the 
common Sanskrit uses of the terms, to signify Advaita- 
Vedanta and Advaita-Vedantin respectively for the sake of 
brevity, and thev are to be taken in those senses except when 
any other meanings have been explicitly indicated. 

It wil be noted that the order in which the different 
pramanas (sources of knowledge) have been taken differs 
from the traditional order followed by the Advaita writers. 
Upamiana (comparison) and anupalabdhi (non-perception), 
which will appear to Western thinkers to be obvious cases 
of perception, have been considered after perception. Again, 
arthapatti (postulation), which will appear to be nothing 
but inference, has been treated after inference. Sabda 
(testimony), therefore, has been placed last. 


———— es CC D <=> Te - 
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It may be necessary to mention here that the scope of 
the present work is limited to the consideration of the 
problems of knowledge (pramà) alone; consequently the 
problems of error (apramà) have not been included. This 
latter occupies a large field in Advaita-Vedanta, and thorough 
justice to it can be done only in an independent treatise. 

The writer would fail in his duty if he did not express his 
gratitude to all his teachers. He gratefully remembers first 
his early teachers, Professors Vanamali Chakravarty and 
Prabodh Chandra Sanyal, who first kindled in his mind the 
ambition to undertake a comparative study of Indian and 
Western Philosophy. He is indebted also to Dr. (now Sir) 
B. N. Seal, in whose versatile genius and incredible depth 
and width of scholarship his youthful ambition found a 
concrete embodiment and a source of lasting inspiration. He 
is grateful, further, for initiation into the original Sanskrit 
texts, to his teachers Mahamahopadhyaya Pandits Laksmana 
Sastri. Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan, Ananta Krishna Sastri, 
and other learned Pandits. 7 

He is specially indebted to the highly talented Pandit 
Jogendra Nath Tarkatirtha, of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
with whom he studied for about two vears some of the more 
abstruse texts while writing this book. 

For the critical method pursued in this work, he is indebted, 
more than to anybody else, to the silent, but profound thinker, 
Principal Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya (now Professor. 
Caleutta, University). For about three years he enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting at his feet discussing problems, removing 
doubts and reading texts. Tt is through the inspiring influence 
of this master mind that he nicked up the rudiments of critical 
thinking, of which the present work is but an humble fruit. 

Next to his teachers, the author is indebted most fo the 
world-renowned thinker and writer Professor 8. Radha- 
krishnan, of the University of Calcutta. From the very 
conception of the work till its completion, Professor 
Radhakrishnan has most generously helped him by constant 
suggestion, guidance and encouragement. But for his krnd 
encouragement and active svmpathy the book would scarcely 
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have been published in the present form. 'The writer has the 
greatest pleasure, therefore, in expressing his gratefulness to 
him. He would thank also the distinguished Sanskrit scholar 
Principal Gopinath Kaviraj, of the Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares, for kindly reading some portions of the book 
and encouraging him with his valuable opinion. 

He must thank, further, though in an un-Indian manner, 
his own brother and teacher Professor Suresh Chandra Datta 
(of the Government College, Gauhati), who has been through : 
the manuscript, corrected many mistakes and made valuable 
suggestions which have enabled the writer to improve the 
book in many respects. 

Finally he must express his deep sense of gratitude to the 
Bengal National Council of Education, under the auspices 
of which this work was done. He is specially thankful, 
however, to its learned Secretary, Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta, 
and its Superintendent, Mr. Hem Chandra Das Gupta, for 
constant help and encouragement. But for the facilities 
offered by the Council, the author could scarcely have 
conducted the investigations embodied in this work. 


D. M. DATTA 
Patna COLLEGE, Patna, INDIA, 
June, 1930 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


It is a great regret that inspite of a persistent demand for 
the book in India and abroad, it had to remain out of print, 
since the destruction of stock by enemy action over London. 
Though, in view of the losses, the previous publishers, 
Messrs. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., were kind enough to 
write to me, as early as 24th June, 1946, relinquishing their 
rights to leave me '' entirely free '" to enable me '' at once 
to approach another publisher ’’, the difficulties created by 
the war also in India and my continuous pre-occupation with 
other works indefinitely delayed the necessary revision and 
re-edition. 

Meanwhile requests for the book came from some Indian 
Universities which had recommended the book, and from 
foreign scholars, some .of whom had to go to the British 
Museum Library and the Library of Congress to read it as 
‘a rare book, not lent out’. When the book was revised, 
Sir Jnan Chandra Ghosh, the former Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, was kind enough to go through some 
of the relevant correspondence, and the University undertook 
the publication of the revised edition in 1956. But owing to 
heavy pressure of work the University Press could print it out 
only this year. 

In the work of revision I have tried to keep to the original 
plan and size of the book. I have been benefited very much by 
the extensive, scholarlv criticisms and suggestions received 
from Professor Kalidas Bhattacharyya of  Vishvabharati 
University. Professor Ganga Nath Bhattacharyya, an 
esteemed former colleague at Patna College, favoured me by 
going closely through the entire book, and suggesting many 
points for improvement. "Professors Sudhindra Nath 
Chakravarty of Vishvabharati and Atindra Mohan Gun of 
Calcutta Presidency College deserve my best thanks for 
reading some of the proofs. I must also thank Dr. Richard 
V. De Smet, S.J. (now a Professor at De Nobili College, 
Poona) who read the book at the British Museum, and used 
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it for his Doctoral Dissertation for the Gregorian University, 
Home, and reminded me repeatedly about the necessity of 
a second edition. 

To my friend and former colleague at the University of 
Wisconsin, Professor William F. Goodwin, I am much 
obliged for lending me a copy of the first edition, bought by 
him second hand, but which had been previously owned and 
used by the late Professor George Santayana. Dreaming 
- little that his copy will ever find its way back to the author in 
India, the great philosopher made free and profuse comments 
on the margin, benefiting the author and also revealing 
himself as a keen, patient and critical student of Indian 
thought. 


I am indebted to the staff of the Vishvabharati Library for 
constant help. 

I must thank finally the University of Calcutta, and the 
Superintendent and staff of the University Press for all 


assistance in bringing out this book, though late,-yet in a 
suitable form. 


SANTINIKETAN, West BENGAL, INDIA, D. M. DATTA 
November, 1959 
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INTRODUCTION : PRAMA AND PRAMANA 


WESTERN Philosophy generally recognizes two sources of 
knowledge—Perception and Inference. But Indian Philo- 
sophy presents a variety of opinions on this matter. The 
Carvakas admit only one source of valid knowledge—per- 
ception. The Bauddhas and some Vaisesikas admit two 
sources—perception and inference. To these the Sankhyas 
add a third—authority or testimony (Sabda). The Naiyayikas 
admit a fourth way of knowing—comparison (Upamana)— 
in addition to these three. The Prabhakaras again add to 
these four methods a  fifth—postulation or assumption 
(arthapatti). The Bhattas and the monistic Vedantins 
recognise, however, six methods of knowledge, adding non- 
cognition (anupalabdhi) to the five already mentioned. We 
shall discuss here all the six methods of knowledge, as admitted - 
by the Advaitins, one by one. : 
But before taking up the problems of our study proper, 
it is necessary to discuss in brief the Indian conceptions of | 
knowledge (pramà) and the methods of knowing (pramàápa), 


because they underlie all epistemological discussions. 

The Sanskrit word jñāna stands for all kinds of cognition . 
irrespective of the question of truth and falsehood. But the 
word prama is used to designate only a true cognition 
(yathartha-jhana) as distinct from a false one (mithya-jiana). 
In English the word knowledge implies a cognition ‘attended 
with belief. If, therefore, a cognition turns out to be false, 
belief in it is immediately withdrawn and as such it should 
cease to be called knowledge. Consequently knowledge, 
strictly speaking, should always stand only for a cognition 
that is true, uncontradicted or unfalsified. The ordinary 
division of knowledge into true knowledge and false know- 
ledge should, therefore, be considered as an instance of loose 
thinking ; the word true as applied to knowledge would then 
e a tautology, and the word false positively contradictory— 
- false knowledge being only a name for falsified knowledge, 
which is another name for no knowledge. _ | 
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If this logical meaning of the word knowledge be con- 
sistently and rigidly adhered to, knowledge will exactly 
correspond to the word prama. Prama is generally defined 
as a cognition having the twofold characteristics of truth and 
novelty (abadhitatva or yathirthatva and anadhigatatva).' 

As regards the first characteristic, truth, all schools of 
Indian philosophy are unanimous. Every philosopher holds 
that truth should be the differentia of knowledge or prama. 
But views as regards the meaning of truth vary, and conse- 
quently the mark of a pramaà is variously expressed. Broadly 
speaking there are at least four different views about truth. 

- According to one view the truth of knowledge consists in 
its practical value. A true cognition is, therefore, variously 
defined as that which reveals an object that serves some 
purpose (artha or prayojana) or leads to the achievement of 
some end,? or which favours a successful volition (samvadi- 
_ pravrtya-nukila). This view will at once be seen to 
 resembie the modern pragmatic theory of the West. It is 
mostly held by the Buddhists, but other writers also 
occasionally support it. 
" » Another view, that we find chiefly in the Nyüya works, 
regards truth as the faithfulness with which knowledge reveals 
its object. True knowledge is, therefore, defined as that 
‘which informs us of the existence of something in a place 
where it really exists, or which predicates of something a 
character really possessed by it.* This view resembles the 
correspondence theory of Western realists. 

A third view, which is incidentally referred to by many 
writers, regards truth as a harmony of -experience (samvada 
or samvaditva). A true knowledge, according to this view, 


! Vedinta-paribhasa, pp. 19 f. (Venkateévar Press, 1911). 

2 Nyaya-vindu, chap. i.: “Tatah artha-kriy&-samartba-vastu-pradaréakarn 
&xmyhg-jnünaim,'" and Jbid.: ''Yata$ ca artha-siddhis tat Samyag-jnünam."' 
(Chowkhamba). 
3 'Tattva-cintümani, Pratyaksa (As. Soc. cd., p. 401): *' Yatra yad asti 
tatra tasyünubhavah pramá, tadvati tatprakārakā-nubhavo và," and Tarka- 
samgrabha and JDipiká: “ Tadvati tatprakirakah anubhavo yathirthah. 
Gautama’s ' avyabhicüári ' is also similarly explained by Vütsyáyana (N. süt.: 
1.1.4, Chowkhambs, 1925), "1 


E Aie 
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would be one which is in harmony with other experiences.* 
This view again resembles the Western theory of coherence. 
The Advaita school of Vedanta, however, favours a fourth 
view according to which the truth of knowledge consists in 
its non-contradictedness (abadhitatva).* The, correspondence 
view of truth cannot directly prove itsel The only way 
to prove correspondence is to fall back on the foreign 
method of consilience or coherence (samvada)—that is to infer 
the existence of a real correspondence between knowledge 
and reality from the facts of *the harmony of experience. 
But all that we can legitimately infer from the harmony of 
knowledge with the rest of our experience up to that time, 
is not that the knowledge is absolutely free from error, but 
that it is not yet contradicted. For we do not know that we 
shall not have in future any experience that can falsify our 
present knowledge. As regards the pragmatic test of causa] 
efüciency (artha-kriya-karitva), the Advaitins argue that even 
a false cognition may, and sometimes does, lead to the 
fulfilment of a purpose. One of the examples * they cite to 
support their view is the case of a distant bright jewel which 
emits lustre. We mistake the lustre for the jewel and, 
desiring to get the mistaken object of our knowledge, approach 
it and actually get the jewel. In this case, therefore, the 
knowledge of lustre as the jewel— which is clearly a false 
cognition—leads to the attainment of the jewel and thereby 
satisfies our purpose, though eventually we come also to 
know that the initial cognition which-caused our action was 
itself false. We can multiply instance$ of this kind. The 
hypothesis that the earth is stationary and the sun is moving 
has been working quite satisfactorily for ages; on the basis 
of this cognition many of our actions are performed and 
purposes attained. It is only its conflict with astronomical 
phenomena that enables us to detect its falsity. 
t! cf. Tattvakaumudi (on Kar. 51) ' samváüdyate '.. Also vide Pramana-viarttika- 
bhásya (Patna, 1953) pp. 3-4, '' Pram&nam avisamvādi-jňānam." 


? Vedánta-partbhásá, pp. 19 f. and Advaitasiddhi (Nirnayasagara, 1917), 
' p. 940: '' Bádhitavisanyatvena hi bhrar;atvam, na tu vyüdhikarapa-praküra- 





b ivena, tasyapi vigaya-bidhaprayojyatvat, . . ."" 


3 "Taítava-pradipikü-Citsukhi, p. 218 (Nirnayasagar, 1915). 
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It is found, therefore, that the pragmatic view of truth 
is not tenable. The correspondence view has ultimately to 
fall back on the consilience or coherence theory which, 
when subjected to strict scrutiny, has to yield the result 
that truth, as ascertained by it, consists only in its non- ' 
contradictedness. 

According to the Advaitins, therefore, prama or knowledge 
must have as one of its characteristics truth; and the truth 
of pramà consists in its content being uncontradicted (abadhi- 
tartha-visayakatva).' 

The second characteristic of pramà or knowledge is, as 
we have already said, novelty. It is not sufficient that 
knowledge should be true, it is also necessary that the content 
of knowledge should be new or previously unacquired— 
anadhigata. On this point, however, not all authorities are 
unanimous; while some (e.g. Mimümsakas) * consider it to be 
an essential part of the differentia of knowledge, others * think 
it unnecessary as unduly narrowing the scope of knowledge. 
The Vedantists seem to be rather indifferent to this 
controversy and unwilling to take sides.* The material 
part of the controversy turns upon the question whether 
memory should be admitted to have the status of knowledge. 
Tf truth be the sole characteristic of knowledge, memory, 
in so far as it is uncontradicted or undoubted, has to be 
called knowledge. But there is a peculiarity about memory 
that deserves special consideration. The only claim of memory 
to belief lies in its explicit reference to a past experience 
which it professes to reproduce faithfully. A remembered 
fact is believed to be true just because it is regarded as 
identical with the content of a past experience which it 
claims to represent. This confessed and explicit falling back 
on the past experience means its self-abdication in favour 
of its archetype. Thus the question of treating memory as 
! Vedünta-paribbásá, pp. 19 f. 

2 Prakarapapaficiká (6.9): ‘‘ na pramünpam smrtih."' , 
3 Praíastapádabhüsyam: ‘‘vidy&pi — caturvidha, pratyaksa-laingika-smrtyB- — 
ren-Inkgani’’ (p. 94, Chowkhamba). E 


4 Vedünta-paribhága, pp. 19-20; (the author defines pram& in both ways sô as. c 


to include or exclude memory), 


* 
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a distinct type of knowledge does not at all arise, being 
barred ex hypothesi. The only kind of knowledge is then 
the knowledge of the already unacquired. But though 
memory is not a distinct source of knowledge, it is still a 
distinct experience that has to be distinguished from knowledge 
and given a separate name. ‘The experience which reveals 
the new (i.e. knowledge proper) is called anubhuti,’ whereas 
reproduced knowledge is called smrti.? Thus novelty comes 
to be considered an essential quality of knowledge. 

If this be the conception of knowledge (prama), the question 
then arises whether in the case of a persistent knowledge 
of the same object, our experience at every moment during 
that time can be regarded as knowledge. When I keep looking 
at a table for some moments continuously, my experience 
of the first moment, as an acquisition of the ''new,'' is of 
course to be called knowledge. But what about the experiences 
of the subsequent moments ? Can they also be rightly - 
called knowledge, seeing that they only reveal to me what . 
has been already acquired at the first moment and lack thereby 
the quality of novelty ? 

This question is answered in the affirmative by all schools ' 
of thinkers. But different reasons are assigned in justification 
of this answer. 

Some say * that in a persistent knowledge (dhàravühika- 
jüàna), say of a table, the object is not the same at different 
moments, as it is ordinarily supposed to be. For even if 
we grant that the same table persists without any - spatial 
change for a certain period, yet the inevitable temporal 
change has to be taken into consideration. In other words 
the table, the object of our knowledge, is determined both 
spatially and temporally to our consciousness. By perceiving 
its spatial properties we judge it to be big or small, high 
or low. Similarly by perceiving its temporal property we 
judge it to be ''present'. Without perceiving this time- 











1 Bhásü-pariccheda (Kárikávali with the com. Siddhintamuktavalr, Nirnaya- 
sagara, p. 232). 

?. [ bid. 

s Vedànta-paribhüsi, Sikhimani and Mapiprabhà on this topic. 
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quality it would be difficult for us to distinguish present 
knowledge of a table, or its perception, from the past know- 
ledge of a table or its memory. So the table as determined 
by the first moment of the persistent knowledge is not the 
same as that determined by the second moment. Every moment 
we have the knowledge of an object that is different from 
the object of the previous moment and is, therefore, as good 
as a new object. The definition of knowledge (pramaà), there- 
fore, applies to the case of a persistent cognition as well, the 
quality of novelty being present also in that case.' 

This reply is regarded by others * as unsatisfactory. 'l'hese 
thinkers, while admitting that the time-quality of a percept 
is also directly perceived, hoid that in a persistent perception 
the different moments, which are infinitely small, are never 
perceived as such. What we perceive as ''present'' is not an 
atomic point of time but a finite span of time.” So it is difficult 
to say that in a persistent perception the time-quality of 
the object is perceived as new at every moment. The atomic 
moments (ksanas) are obtained not perceptually, but logically, 
i.e. by a continuous conceptual analysis of the perceived span. 
Knowledge remains, therefore, the same during the moments 
composing this finite span of time, and consequently at 
each one of these moments, except the first, there is only 
a repetition of the old knowledge obtained at the first 
moment. 

The disqualification that is pressed against memory 1s, 
therefore, equally present in the case of a persistent cognition, 
and the difficulty in including the latter in the definition 
of knowledge (pramà), while excluding the, former, remains 
as great as before. : 

The solution of the difficulty, however, lies in under- 
standing the exact sense of ‘‘novelty’’ (anadhigatatva) as 
present in the case of knowledge and absent in the case of 
memory. In memory novelty is said to be absent, in the sense 


1 Vedànta-paribhásüa, p. 20. * 

2 Kusumüfüjali, ‘‘Ksanopidhinim anükalanát,'" st. 4, p. 5 (As. Soc. ced.) — 
3 'Tattva-cintàmani, Pratyaksn, p. 380: "'ksapánüm atindriyatvit sthulop3- 
dhimádüya vartaminatva-grahanit."’ 
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that memory is wholly a reproduction of a past knowledge; 
it is APT caused by the impression of a past experience 
(samskara-matra-janya). In a persistent knowledge the 
knowledge of the second moment is not a reproduction “of the 
: knowledge of the previous moment; it is caused not by 
the impression of the previous experience, but by the very 
objective conditions which cause the first knowledge. So 
while memory by its very nature falls back on a past 
experience, and entirely rests thereon for its validity, the 
knowledge at subsequent moments of a persistent coguition 
stands by its own right and makes a demand for its independent 
validity. It is in this important respect that memory has v 
to be distinguished from a persistent cognition, and it is 
in virtue of this very important distinction that the one has 
to be excluded from the definition of knowledge and the other 
has to be included therein. This is the Nyaya solution of the _ 
problem. 

The Advaitins however hold that in their theory of 
knowledge, such a problem or difficulty does not at all arise; 
no defence or explanation, therefore, is necessary. According ~ 
to them, knowledge persists so long as fresh knowledge does 
not come to replace it.” Whether knowledge changes or 
remains the same can only be ascertained by determining 
whether the logical activity of the self, i.e. the judgment - 
affirming the knowledge (‘‘The pot is" or “‘The pot is 
perceived’’), changes or remains the same. 

This problem assumes that in persistent cognition there 
is separate knowledge at every moment (during the time of 
persistence), while the content or object of these distinct 
elements of knowledge is the same, and therefore at every 
subsequent moment there is only a repetition or reproduction 
of the knowledge of the first moment. But this assumption 
is wrong. For if the object of the so-called different elements 
of knowledge be judged to be identical, they are themselves 
indistinguishable fron each other, i.e. they are but one 


fn 
Ces diss eph liaec r^ vp jhánam smrtib.'' 
4—1916 B. 
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identical process of knowledge. Thus the question of repetition 
or reproduction does not arise at all. 


This question and the Vedantin’s answer require the 
consideration of the fundamental problem how one per- 
ception is to be ‘distinguished from another. One way of 
distinguishing one perception from another is, of course, 
the ascertaining of a distinction between their respective 
objects. This would mean that the characteristic that 
distinguishes one perception from another must remain in 
the object of that knowledge, i.e. the distinguishing character- 
istic must itself become the object of that very perception. 
But is this the sole way of distinguishing one perception 
from another ? 'lTheVedàntins say ‘‘yes’’. But those who 
raise the origingl question seem to think that there may 
be some other way of making a distinction; as, for example, 
-hy the distinction of their times of happening. In such a 
. case the time characteristic may not have been originally 
known as an element qualifying the object of the knowledge. 
_At a subsequent time we may infer that as the knowledge 
“persisted for a length of time which was composed of so 
many different moments, the knowledge of the first moment 
must differ from the know ledge of the second moment, 
since the two pieces of knowledge possess two distinct quali- 
fications (viz. ''of the first moment'' and ‘‘of the second 
moment’). This would be distinguishing knowledge by an 
external adjective, while the former case consisted in 
distinguishing knowledge by an essential or internal quality. 
But it should be noted that a mere distinction based on an 
external mark does not argue separateness in existence. 
Edward VII as the King of England can be, for certain 
purposes, distinguished from Edward VII as the Emperor 
of India, or the father of George V; but this does not mean 
that the three as distinguishable must also be separate. 
Similarly the knowledge of the first moment, though in 
language or thought distinguishable from the knowledge of 
the second moment, is nof necessarily separate from ihe . 
second. In order that time-quality may serve as the basis 
of an inference as to the separateness of one knqwledge from 
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another, that quality must enter the knowledge itself = 
characterising its object. The perception of the table “now 
is known to be different or separate from the perception of 
the table I had an hour ago, from the fact that the '"presence 
and ''pastness' characterize respectively the object of the 
present perception and that of the past perception. In such a 
case the second perception contains a novelty (in virtue of 
its time-quality, viz. ‘‘presence’’) and is, therefore, a full- 
fledged knowledge. 

To return to the original discussion, then, we find that 
even if ''novelty'' be regarded as an essential characteristic 
of knowledge, any real case of knowledge, such as persistent 
perception, or repeated perception, is not excluded from the 
definition of knowledge. A prama or knowledge, therefore, 
can be accurately regarded as a cognition the-object of which is 
neither contradicted nor already known as an object (anadhi- 
gata-badhita-rtha-visayam jianam).' TE. 

The special source of a particular pramā or knowledge is. 
called pramana.* Pramüna is defined as the karana of a 
prama. A karana is conceived as the unique or special cause- 
through the action of which a particular effect is produced. 
In the case of perceptual knowledge or pratyaksa pramā, for 
example, a sense-organ (in the case of an external perception) 
or the mind (in the case of an internal perception) is said to 
be the karana or instrumental cause. There are many causes, 
e.g. the mind, the sense-organ, efe., the existence of which 
is necessary for the production of perceptual knowledge of 
an external object. But of these, the mind is a cause the 
existence of which is common to all sorts of knowledge, 
perceptual and inferential; so it cannot be regarded as a special 
cause. The special cause here is the particular sense-organ 
involved in that perception, because it is not common to 
other kinds of knowledge; it is peculiar to external perception 
alone. 






> 
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1 Vedünta-paribhágàa, p. 20. 
2 Ibid. 
3 '"vyüpüravad asidhiranam kürapam karanam."’ 
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—— A cause,' to be called a karana, must not be merely unique 
(asadhürana) it must also possess some active function 
(vvāpāra). The contact of the sense-organ with its object is 
undeniably a cause (karana) of perception. It is also unique; 
the instrumentality of sense-contact is present in perception 
alone. But still it is not called the karana of perception, 
because it is itself a function or action of the sense-organ 
and as such does not possess a further function (vyàpaàra). 

A pramana is, then, such an active and unique cause 
(karana) of a pramà or knowledge. 
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PERCEPTION (PRATYAKSA) 








CHAPTER I 


PERCEPTION AND METAPHYSICS 


Or all the methods of knowledge, perception is by far the 
most important, for the obvious reason that it is the most 
fundamental. It supplies the corner-stone of the philosophy 
of the world. In fact it is always found that a theory of the 
world either starts with a theory of perception or, if starting 
somewhere else, it has to offer a satisfactory account of 
perception that fits in with its assumptions. In India almost 
every school of philosophy has its own theory of perception, 
that either leads to or follows from its peculiar position in 
metaphysics. In the West, since the time that the critique 
of knowledge came to be regarded as the basis of the theory 
of reality, perception has received a peculiar homage, as - 
being the source of the most undoubted part of human knew- 
ledge. It will be our task here to explain the Vedanta views 
on perception and critically judge their value in the light 
of parallel theories of other schools in India, as well spe in 
the West. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain the exact relation 
between epistemology and metaphysics. Should epistemology 
be based om metaphysics or should metaphysics be based 
on epistemology ? Which of these two enquiries should precede 
the other? Or is there no question of precedence at all, 
the two. branches of knowledge being independent but 
supplementary to each other ? 

In Western philosophy since the days of Kant, a decided 
right of precedence has been accorded to the problems and 
theories of knowledge, and metaphysics has come to be 
built on the results of epistemological analysis. This tendency 
still continues to dominate the philosophic speculations of 
the West, though in recent times protest against this method 
also has begun to be heard.* In Indian philosophy metaphysics 


. has generally preceded epistemology. In most of the schools, 


L D.. Mackintosh: The Problem of Knowledge, p. 7. Also, W. T. Marvin 
‘in The New Realism, pp. 49 f. 
wild P7 aG 
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the nature of reality and the possibility of knowledge have 


been ascertained on the grounds of the revealed texts, which 


have come to be regarded as the embodiment of spiritual 
experiences. Consequently epistemology has been confined to 
the investigation of the different sources of knowledge 
(pramànas) and the problems of truth and error. The declared 
object of such epistemological investigation was the ascertain- 
ing of the true method of the knowledge of reality, which 
was almost always conceived to be the way to liberation. The 
Buddhistic thinkers, however, challenged this method. They 
owed no allegiance to the revealed texts and attempted a 
revision of metaphysies through the criticism of knowledge. 
Their enquiry, like that of Kant, ended mostly in agnosticism, 
in the conception of the impossibility and futility of meta- 
physies. 


It is rash and precarious to pass a general judgment on 
the question of the relation of metaphysics to epistemology. 
In part, we think, metaphysics, as well as epistemology, can 
be and should be independent. In other respects, they are 
mutually interdependent. Epistemology, as dealing with the 
problems of mediate knowledge or logical reasoning, can be 
investigated independently of metaphysics to a great extent. 
Indeed, metaphysical thinking has to be carried on through 
reasoning, the validity of which can be known through 
epistemological criticism. But even there, the ultimate 
postulates of thought require to be justified by a system of 
metaphysics which alone can compel its final acceptance. 
As regards the problems of immediate knowledge, also, we 
can proceed to a certain point independently of metaphysics. 
But when we come to the question of the possibility of such 
knowledge or to the criticism of its value, no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn without metaphysical considerations. 

Here we are concerned with the problems of immediate 
knowledge. The Vedantins, as we shall presently find, freely 
draw upon their metaphysical theories in order to explain 


many of the problems of perception. To a modern student .- - 


of philosophy this method would appear to be dogmatic. "Thé 
theories of perceptual knowledge would be regarded as © 


— 
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vitiated by gratuitous metaphysical assumptions, and 
consequently little or no value would be attached to the 
Vedàntic conclusions. But if we closely examine the modern 
epistemological theories of perception, it will not be difficult 
to find that in spite of their loud protests against metaphysics, 
epistemologists have tacitly assumed without criticism certain 
theories of reality, on the truth of which alone their episte- 
mological conclusions can stand. If so, is it not far better 
to express the metaphysical grounds, and confess plainly 
and honestly that the final guarantee of these epistemological 
theories would come from the truth of the metaphysical 
assumptions ? In such cases metaphysics and epistemology 
have to be considered in relation to each other. 


considerations is doubly necessary. It is needed primana 
.& necessary explanation that Vedantic metaphysics owes^wo 
the problems of perception. Vedanta has to show that the 
problems of perception can be satisfactorily accounted for 
consistently with its metaphysics. 


For Vedàntins, however, the inclusion of metaphysical, » 


- 


The second necessity of including metaphysics is to impart a - 


thoroughness to the epistemological conclusion itself, which 
would otherwise remain vague, as depending on uncriticised 
and unacknowledged grounds. 

In our present investigation we shall, while dealing with 
perception, freely refer to the metaphysical conceptions 
whenever they are found to underlie the epistemological 
conclusions. But we shall also try to estimate the value of 
the Vedantie conclusions by critically comparing them with 
those of other schools of philosophy of India, as well as of 
the West. This will help us also to understand the relative 
worth of the so-called dogmatic and critical 'methods of 
epistemology. 


5-,1916 B. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DEFINITION OF PERCEPTION (PRATYAKSA) 


THE word Perception has come to be used for the Sanskrit 
word pratyaksa. We have adhered to this general usage. 
It is highly difficult to translate a word of one language 
by a word of some other language, because in spite of the 
general conformity in meaning the two words have diíferent 
associations which cannot be preserved in translation. In 
spite of this difficulty translation becomes inevitable, and 
for literary purposes it may not be of great harm. But in 
philosophy, where accuracy of expression is an essential 
X .'. eed, the greatest care has to be taken in rendering one word 
Uy ther. Confusion of association due to loose rendering 
often creates serious misconception, and invites unnecessary 

. eriticism which applies only to the translation and not to 
^ the original. In rendering Indian philosophy, which developed 
through a thousand years a peerless store of highly technical 

- words with inextricable associations, it would have been 
best to retain the original terms, but for the fact that the 
crack-jaw Sanskrit words, if preserved, would add an out- 
landish look and an apparent stiffness to the matter and would 
prove an effective obstacle to the foreign readers already so 
few. In the present case, we shall follow a via media, using 
both English and Sanskrit words alternately, as far as 
possible. We use the word Perception for the Sanskrit word 
pratyaksa ' in this manner. How far the meanings of the two 


e The word pratyaksa etymologically consists of the two elements prati 
(to, before, near) and aksga (sense-organ), or prati and akgi (eye). So in 
common parlance it has come to mean "'present to or before the eyes or 
any other sense-organ," and hence ''direct," ""'imunediate," etc. It is 
contrasted with the word parokga, which means away from the eye or any 
other sense," "''mediate,'" ''indirect," etc. It is primarily used as an 
adjective.) | 

In philosophy it is used, broadly speaking, to indicate immediacy. It 
is used here both as a noun and also as an adjective. As a noun it stands ^ 
for immediate knowledge. As an adjective it is applied to (1) knowledge F 
(jüina), (2) the object of knowledge (vigaya), and also to,(3) the way of zT 

ya 
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words coincide or differ will be evident from the discussion 
that follows. 

(As regards the exact definition of pratyaksa, however, 
there is a marked divergence of opinions among the different 
schools of philosophy, Leaving aside the various munute 
differences, we may broadly classify these different views 
into three types. We have first the Buddhistic view according 
to which perception is an unerring knowledge of the unique 
particular. We have, further, the large majority of views 
which consider perception as knowledge arising out of the 
contact of sense with an object.? Lastly there is the view 
of the Prübhükaras and the Vedàntins, and also a section 
of Naiyüyikas, ‘who characterize perception as immediate | 

N 





knowledge.* 

(According to the Buddhistic view * the word .pra 
is to be confined to the knowledge of the unique (svalaksana),— 
particular object that is given directly through the senses. 
The name, and the universal concept through which we 
generally interpret the particular, should not be included 
in perception, as they are supplied by our “imagination . 
(kalpanà). 

This theory of perception is either a result of, or a step 
towards, the peculiar metaphysics of the Buddhists, who 
conceive reality as consisting of unique and momentary 
particular. Other schools criticize this rather extraordinary 
view,9 and we shall have to consider it fully in some 
other connection. (The main objection, which may be 
mentioned here, is that the uninterpreted sensation of a pure 


knowing (pramina). (Krenanitha Ny&yapaficinana: AZubodhint, p. 27). In 
the first sense.we have cases like pratyakeam jüünam (immediate knowledge), 
or idam jürünam pratyaksam (this knowledge is immediate or direct). In 
the second and third senses we have expressions like ayam ghatah pratyaksah 
(this pot is immediately known), and idam pratyaksam pramünpam (this is a 
direct way of knowing, or this 1s direct evidence). 

 Nyüya-vindu, pp. 11-16, (Chowkhamba ed.). 

2 Nyüya-sütras, 1. 1.4. Also Muktávali and Slokavürttika. 
." Prakarana-paficiki, Tattva-cintamani and Vedinta-paribhisa. 

Te Nyāya-vindu, loc. cit. and Pramāņa-vārttika, pp. 245 f. 

bx 5 Dione ios (Chowkhamba), p. 49. 
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particular is no knowledge at all and cannot, therefore, be 


regarded as pratyaksa, which must at least be a kind of 


knowledge. 

The more popular and general view is that pratyaksa 
should be defined as knowledge derived from the contact 
of sense with an . object—(indriyartha-sannikarsa-janyam 
jüanam). This view is subscribed to by Gautama * (the founder 
of the Nyaya school), by Kanada, the author of the Vaisesika- 
sutras,” by Kumarila-bhatta,* and a great majority of other 
thinkers. All of them agree on this point, though they differ 
as to other details, e.g. some think that the word pratyaksa 
should be confined only to uncontradicted knowledge (avya- 
bhicüri-jfiünam),* while others think that this qualification 


>e unnecessary and that pratvaksa should be used as a generic 
itema for nerceptual knowledge as well as perceptual error. 
-~ {This view is considered to be unsatisfactory by a third 


class of thinkers, of whom Gamegesa, the famous Neo-naiyà- 
vika /the Prabhakara school of Mimamsakas, and the Advaitins 
are the most prominent. The objection raised by Gamgesa and 
the solution offered may be summed up thus :—The definition 
of pratyaksa as knowledge obtained directly through the 
contact of a sense with an object is too wide, because this 
definition would apply even to the cases of inference and 
memory. For, in inference also we have the contact between 
the mind (which is the internal sense), and the subject of 
the inference (which here is the object), Similarly in mé@mory 
also, there is a contact between the mind and the object 
remembered. If to obviate this difficulty we say--that the 
mind is to be considered a sense only in the case of an internal 
perception, and not in the case of memory or inference, 
we shall be required to find the criterion of sense. What is 
sense? If we say that, sense is the cause of a perception, 
we shall fall into a vicious circle. Perception is to be deter- 


1 Nyáyna-sütras, 1. 1. 4. 
2 Vai&esika-sütras and Praéáastapüáda-bhüsya, on ET 
* Sloka-virttika (Chowkhamba, Benares, 1898 " sat-samprayoge purugen- . 


driyāņām ... ", Jaim. Sit., 1. 1, 4. ES 


* . Nyüya-sütras, 1. 1. 4. 
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mined by reference to sense, and sense again to be determined 
as the cause of perception. To avoid this circle, we have to 
define perception in some other way. Perception may be safely 
defined as immediate knowledge.' Or it may be defined 
negatively as knowledge that is not derived through the active 
agency of other knowledge," Inference is not immediate 
knowledge, it is derived from previous knowledge; so also 1s 
memory. And when perception is thus determined, we may 
define sense in relation to perception. 

The author of Nyàya-siddhaànta-mafijari also supports this 
view. Acording to the Prabháükara school also perception is 
immediate knowledge—Saksat pratitih pratyaksam.?* 

The Advaitins, while agreeing that perception is immediate 
consciousness, differ from most other schools of thinkers on one 
essential point. According to the views set forth above, thoug’ M 
perception cannot be defined in terms of sense-activity owing _ 
to the difficulty already mentioned, yet wherever there 
is perception, external or internal, the activity of some 
sense, external or internal, must be thought responsible^ 
for it. But the Advaitins think thaf this is not true. There 
is no necessary connection between perception and the 
activityvof sense.* God has no senses, yet it is admitted by 
all who believe in the existence of God, that He has 
immediate knowledge of things. According to some Advaitins, 
who do not consider mind to be sense; we have in internal 
perception an instance of immediate knowledge independent 
of sense-activity. 

In order to understand this view fully, it is necessary fo 
consider the Vedintic psychology of perception. But before 
we pass on to that topic, we may offer a few remarks as 
regards the definitions of perception stated above. 

'CThe Buddhistic view of perception differs from other 
views because of a fundamental difference as to which kind 


' Tattva-cintamani, Sannikargavida-rahasyam: ‘‘pratyaksasya süksütküritvam 
laksanam."’ air 

-3 Ibid., “‘jfiinakaranakam jünánam ifi tu vayam." 

X Prakarapa-paficiká, p. 51. 

7t * Vedànta-paribhüsü, p. 52. 
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of knowledge is to be considered immediate} We shall 


discuss this matter fully later on LAs regards the other two 
vrews, there is difference in formal definition, in spite of a 
general agreement as to which kind of knowledge is immediate. 
The second kind of definition, that attempts to differentiate 
perception on the grounds of its genesis, is, as Mill would 
say,’ an accidental definition, or better, a mere ''description'' 
To say that perception is knowledge derived from the senses, 
is to leave its essence or connotation untouched. Considered 
thus, the third kind of definition, which calls attention to 
the essence of perception, namely its immediacy, is superior 
to the former kind and may be called an essential definition. 
“If we enquire,” says Hobhouse, ''into the common character 


A uniting ideas of both kinds (i.e. simple ideas of sensation 
Nc “Gnd reflection), we shall find it, not in their dependence on 
"amy ^ sense-organ or on any special kind of physiological 


CE ug 


1 System of Logic, vol. i, on Definition, 
2 Hobhouse: The Theory of Knowledge, p. 15. 





CHAPTER. IIl 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERGCEPTTIOÓN 


1. Tug CONCEPTION OF SENSE (INDRIYA) © AND ITS FUNCTION 


an ee 


C Tur psychology of perception in Indian philosophy is 
peculiarly different from that in Western philosophy. It is 
chiefly due to the peculiar physical and physiological concep- 
tionsMhat were current at the time. But it is due also, to no 
small degree, to the way in which the psychological problem 
was approached. 

CIn order to understand the psychological account of. 
perception it is necessary and important to know.-shat 
Indians meant by sense.)lIt is difficult to get a clear account 
of the conceptions about sense, though they are always 
presupposed in many discussions. V We have, however, a short 
but lucid account of these conceptions in Vivarana-prameya- ` 
samgraha. We obtain there three different views of the 
senses (Indriyas).* J | 
«According to the Buddhistic thinkers,* indrivas or senses 
are the golakas or sense-orifices,——the eyes, the ears, tHe 
nose, etc., as visible to us. The Mimamsakas,* however, do 
not accept this view. According to them,(an indriva or sense 
is not the visible physiological organ, but is a peculiar 
capacity (Sakti) of the organ.) Most other philosophers, 
however, hold * that an indriva is neither the organ itself nor 
its capacity, but is altogether a different substance (dravya) a 
having its locus in the visible sense-organ. If visible orifices sy 
or their capacities were indriyas, serpents that have no such 
physiological organs as ears could not hear. Besides, trees 
which have no marks of these sense-organs could not perceive. 

So an indriya is not to be identified either with a sense-organ 

or with the capacity of the sense-organ. It is a different 





* m " 
1i X;varapa-prameya-samgraha, pp. 185-187 (Lazarus, Benares, 1893). 
"€ Ibid, 3 Ibid. * Ibid 
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material substance, though very subtle. It is composed of the 
same substance, the quality of which is sensed by it. Fur 
instance, the eye, which receives impression of rüpa or colour, 
which is a quality of light, is itself composed of the same 
substance as light. Similarly the nose which receives smell, 
which is a quality of earth (prthivi), is itself composed of 
earth; and similarly for the rest of the indriyas.' ) 

€ The existence of an indriya is proved by inference. very 
action presupposes some instrumental cause  (karana); 
therefore the act of perceiving also must have some karana 
which is called an indriya. The knowing self knows objects 
through the instrumentality of the indriyas. Why should 
we not conceive, then, that there is one indriya only ? ? 
Because the nàture of the object known requires that the 
sense through which it is known must somehow be attuned 
to it, or must be composed of the same fundamental substance 
that composes the object itself. And@s the natures of objects, 
e.g. of sight, smell, taste, etc., are different, there must be 


nn many different kinds of indriyas as well. The plurality 


of the indriyas can also be inferred from the different seats 
they have in the body and the different conditions under 
which they function. | 

f ^s regards the mode of action of the indriyas, the Buddhists 
hold that senses need not come into contact with objects 


when íhey are perceived. In fact as sense, according to them, 


is only the physiological icai i is absurd to think that 
the $ense-organ, say the eye, should come into contact with 
the visible things which may be far away. So they describe 
the indrivas as aprapya-kari (or capable of working without 


reaching the object).‘ 
Others think, however, that in receiving an impression an 


indriya or sense must come into actual contact with its 
object. (From the Vedantic standpoint Madhavacarya 
establishes this view thus: If all the senses, including even 






. those of touch and taste, could perceive objects without 


coming into actual contact with them, we would have been 
1 Cf. Empedocles' view ' like is known by like ge Na 
2 Viv. pra. sam. 3 Ibid, 


* Ibid., p. 187., 
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able to have the touch and taste of distant objects?) But if 
it is held that not all, but only the visual and auditory senses, 
can receive impressions without actually reaching the object, 
then it has to be explained why we should not see a sight 
or hear a sound even after it has vanished.(So it is reasonable 
to think that it is necessary for every one of the senses to 
reach the object and have contact with it, in order that 
the object can be perceived at all. This theory is stated by 
saying that every indriya is prapyakari (capable of working 
only on reaching the object).' 

£ The question therefore naturally arises: If a sense must 
come into contact with its object, how can we explain the 
vision of a distant object, say a star, or the hearing of a 
distant sound? Evidently, there is here no contact of the 
eyes or ears with their objects. —_ 

In reply to this question it is said that even in the case 
of sight and hearing contact between the sense and its object 
is possible, because the senses of sight and hearing are not 
the eyes and ears as we see them, in which casé contact 
would have been impossible. The real senses are invisible 
subtle material substances that can expand and contract 
with great rapidity. When we see a distant star the visual 
sense, itself composed of light (tejas), shoots forward in long 
rays like the rays of the sun and reaches the object with 
lightning speed.” Owing to this high speed of the optical 
sense we seem to perceive simultaneously two objects, one 
of which is very distant and the other very near, although 
in fact there is difference between the times taken by the 
sense to reach the two objects." 

As regards the contact of the auditory sense with sound, 
there is a difference of opinion. The Naiyüyikas think that 
sound itself travels in waves * and thereby reaches the ears. 
But the Vedantins hold that even in this case it is the sense 
that goes out to meet the sound-producing object. For they 
think that if sound itself came to meet the sense of hearing 
1 Ibid., p. 188. 

-? Prakaranna-paütcika, p. 44 (prak. 5). 


3 Viv. pra. sam., p. 187. 
* Karikávali, p. 536. 
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it would be impossible to distinguish the distance and 
direction of different sounds and locate their sources externally 
in space; of all sounds we would then say that they exist 
in our ears. What we feel, however, is that we hear the 
sound, say, of a distant drum—not the sound of our ears. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to think that the imperceptible 
sense of hearing goes out to reach the object, as in the case 
of sight." 

The account of the senses and their modes of action, given 
above, would appear very crude and dogmatic to the modern 
intellect. These theories were not arrived at a priori. They 

were based on experienced facts. But the facts which supply 
the basis of these theories also appear to us to be very crude. 
In the Nyàya-sütras,? for example, we find that the peculiar 
light observed in the dark in the eyes of some night- 
roaming animals (e.g. cats) is considered to strengthen the 
hypothesis that there is also such a lght—some subtle 
substance in human eyes—which is the sense of sight. This 
imperceptible visual sense reaches its object through the he!p 
of external light (e.g. sunlight).* > 

In spite of their crudeness, these accounts possess a certain 
suggestive value. Coming into conflict with our accepted 
notions, they at least make us seek the grounds on which 
we stand with unsuspecting ease{In Western psychology 
we use the word ''sense '" without knowing exactly what 
we mean by that word. Is sense identical with an organ? 
If so what is the meaning of the phrase '' organ of sense,” 
so often used in psychology? Are the two words '' organ '' 
and ''sense '"" only appositional here, as in phrases like 
"City of London”? Is the same explanation applicable to 
the phrase ‘‘sense-organ’’ as well? How are we also to 
understand the use of the word in connections such as ''what 
was not in sense is not in intellect''? It would appear from 
these various uses of the word that sense cannot be always 
identified with an organ. Its meaning would point to some- 


1 Vedinta-paribhisi, p. 180. 
2 Nyüya-süt., 3, 1, 44: `“ Naktaficara-nayana-raámi-darianácca.'' 
s Ibid., 3, 1, 42. 
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thing other than an organ?) But we miss in Western psychology 
an attempt to define the exact meaning—there is scarcely 
any discussion about it. The one outstanding feature that 
strikes even a cursory reader of Indian philosophy is the 
serious attempt to define the exact meanings of words and 
carefully use words only in the meanings so determined. In 
determining what exactly is meant by sense or indriya, the 
writers apply this uncommon zeal for accuracy. The question 
has been differently answered by different thinkers as we 
have already stated above. But in Western psychology we 
altogether miss the question and consequently also the 
answer. And though the answers given in Indian philosophy 
may have to be rejected in the light of the more developed 
theories of physics and physiology, the problem still remains, 
and demands an answer that will be more in consonance with 
modern scientific investigations. 


As to the mode of action of the indriyas or senses, we find 
that the theories advanced require more than a mere passing 
notice. At first sight the view that senses go out to reach 
their objects would appear as absurd as the view that it is 
the sun that moves round the earth. But a little thought 
would show that the modern theory, that influences from 
objects reach our senses, is not so obvious or satisfactory as 
it seems, nor is the opposite Indian theory so absurd as if 
is thought to be. Difficulties are at least equally balanced on 
both sides. Let us see how. 

It should be recognized at the outset that in determining 
the mode of action of the senses towards their objects, we 
move in a sphere where the positive sciences are of little 
help. The test of the adequacy of any theory advanced in 
this direction would mainly be the satisfactoriness with which 
it can explain the various aspects of the knowledge of 
objects. The relation between object and sense in the case 
of visual perception requires the most elaborate explanation, 
and in Western psychology it has been determined on the 
basis of the most up-to-date scientific researches. It would 
. be best therefore to compare the Indian conception with 
Western one in this respect. 


~ 


-_— BS 
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! ( ^ccording to the Western theory, when an object is seen 
4/ stimuli in the form of light-waves coming from the object 
affect the eyes, and in consequence of the action of the 
physiological apparatus in the eyes an image is formed on 
the retina; thereon some brain centres are stimulated and 
we have the vision of the object. The physical and physio- 
logical details involved here are perhaps beyond doubt) So 
far as it goes the account may be quite correct. But the 
question still remains whether it is a sufficient account of 
the origin of the knowledge of objects. For the present, we 
do not raise the question how physiological changes in brain- 
centres give rise to knowledge.(Our interest now is with the 
objective end of-the process. The sense of vision here does 
not come into contact with the object, neither does the object 
come into contact with the sense. The object sends its 
influences, the sum-total of the action of which is represented 
in the formation of the retinal image?) In the place of the 
. object, therefore, we have its representative—the small 
inverted picture of the object, that is directly given to the 
organ of sight. But if this be the whole account, the 
mystery of how a small inverted image of the object on the 
retina makes us see the physical object, great or small, 
distant or near in the external world, is too great to be 
ignored by any enquiring unsophisticated mind. This difficulty 
has been realized by some idealistic thinkers of the West. 
But they have cut the Gordian knot by declaring, on the 
basis of such analysis, that what we directly see is not 
any physical object, but only a sensation. This has led 
them either to subjective idealism or to representationism. 
But we think that even subjectivism cannot escape this 
difficulty. Even subjectivists cannot deny the fact that what 
we see is not a small retinal picture inside our eyes, but 
something that is quite different from it in size and quality and 
at least appears to be out there in space. And if what we 
actually see is to be declared a delusion, the process of 
delusion from the retinal picture to the seeing of the object 
has to be explained. Otherwise. this physiological and 
physical account, as the basis of subjectivism, has to be 
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abandoned. Thus we find,that the problem cannot be evaded 
by any metaphysical or epistemological device. How to solve 
it then? 

Though the solution of the problem cannot be so easily 
given, we can yet indicate the data which we have to utilize 
and also the direction in which the solution has to be sought 
for. From the side of knowledge, that we have the conscious- 
ness of an object outside us in space cannot be denied. From 
the side of the process the physical and physiological account, 
describing the formhtion of the retinal image, has to be 
accepted so long as the scientific basis of this account remains 
unchallenged. But as this mere image formed on the organ 
of vision, though correct, is yet inadequate to the vision of 
the object as we actually have it, we have to look for some 
other physiological process which would set up a more ‘direct 
connection between our organism and the object. If so, 
it is improbable that the object can approach our organism. 
The probability lies then on the other side. An approach must 
be made from the side of our organism towards the object: 
Our sense must somehow approach the object itself. This 
direct approach will explain better the directness of perception, 
and it will simplify also the problem of external localization, 
to explain which the present psychological theories have to 
indulge in a series of happy guesses and conjectures. In this 
scheme the retinal picture also may have a useful place, as a 
guide through which we can find out its prototype outside 
us in space. 


If we realize thüs the inadequacy of the modern theory, 
and also the nb$cessity of supplementing it further in the 
way proposed above, we shall be in a better position to 
understand the usefulness of the Indian theory, which not- 
withstanding its weak scientific basis may suggest to us a 
new direction of thinking from which a solution may ultimately 
come. The going-out of the subtle imperceptible senses may 
not then appear to be so absurd and misleading as it 
seems to be at first sight. The conception of an indriya or 
.sense being composed of the same stuff as that the quality of 

` which it can sense, would then point to the kinship of our 
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physical organism to the external world, and the consequent 
fitness of it as a medium for receiving information of the 
external world. Light waves can affect our sense of sight, 
because this sense itself is composed of light. There is thus 
an unbroken continuum between our organism, the vehicle 
of our knowledge, and the external world, the object of our 
knowledge. 

With these remarks, which are intended only to lessen the 
apparent absurdity of the theory of sense -and its function, 
we may pass on to the consideration of the conceptions of 
mind and its place in perception, as found in Indian philosophy 
in general and Advaita philosophy in particular. 


9 THE CONCEPTION OF Minp (MANAS OR 
ANTAHKARANA) 


C The Sanskrit word manas is translated by the English word 


Mind. Though the two words resemble each other in meaning 


‘to a gréat extent, vet there are important differences which 


should never be forgotten in translation. The word manas, 
like the English word Mind, is not used in the same sense 
by.all schools of thinkers. The general and peculiar senses in 
which it has been used will become clear from the ensuing 
discussion. ; 
(In some'respects, the conception of manas corresponds to 
the empirical view of mind in Western philosophy. It stands 
for mental states and functions. Even when it is conceived 
as a positive substance, as by the Naiyüyikas, it is primarily 
conceived as an instrument—an internal sense through which 
we attend to inner and outer objects. The rational activities 
of the mind such as memory, comparison, etc., are ascribed 
to the self, àtman.' In most of the schools the phenomenon 
of recognition is used as a datum for inferring the existence 
of the rational self—ütman.? Those who deny the existence 
of atman, such as the Buddhists, do not ascribe the 
functions of reason to the manas; they deny altogether the 


1 Nyāya-sūt, and Bhasya, 3, 1, 1, and $, 1, 7. 
2 Ibid. 
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existence of such a rational agent; for they think that all 
mental phenomena can be explained through association, 
and the hypothesis of an abiding self or reason is quite 
unnecessary. The Laukàáyatikas are said * to consider manas 
as identical with àatman. But the atman, for them, was 
nothing more than a by-product of matter} 
( Coming to the orthodox schools, we find that the Prab- 
hakaras, the Bhattas, the Samkhyas, the Naiyayikas and 
the Vaióesikas all agree in regarding manas as the internal 
organ of perception (antarindriya) through which we directly 
know, for instance, pleasure and pain and other mental 
states. As such they also agree in considering manas as 
unconscious. This view would serve as a striking contrast to 
the almost unanimous view of Western philosophy that 
consciousness is the specific characteristic of mind: The 
Indian thinkers regard consciousness as an attribute of, or 
as identical with, the 4tman alone. Like the eyes, the ears 
and the nose, etc., manas also is an instrument, unconscious 
but very subtle; and through its instrumentality thé atman: 
obtains the knowledge of objects. Though the activity of 
manas is chiefly felt in internal perception yet it is an 
indispensable factor in external perception as well. Kanada, 
the author of the Vai$Sesika-sütras, states that the proof of 
the existence of manas can be obtained from the fact that 
in cases of absent-mindedness we do not get knowledge, 
although an object, an external sense and the self are all 
present to co-operate with one another. This shows that the 
activity of some organ of attention is necessary for the 
production of knowledge. This inner organ is the manas.? 
The non-spiritual character of manas or mind receives clear 
emphasis in the Samkhya school, which considers if as an 
evolute of ahamkara, which is ultimately derived from prakrti, 
from which the entire physical world itself evolves. As such, 
manas belongs to the world of unconsious objects, and is 
sharply contrasted with àatman or purusa (i.e. self) whose 
essential attribute is consciousness. > 


1 Viv. pra. sam., p. 188. 


*2 Samkara accepts this argument (vide his com. on Brhad. Upe., 1. 5. 8). 
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€ The Vedànta view of mind is different from those of other 
schools in certain important respects. 

First of all, manas, according to the Vedàntins, is not an 
independent reality. It is not regarded as a fundamental 
substance. It is only one of the many aspects or functions 
of antahkarapa (=inner organ) which is the generic term 
that would correspond to the word mind. 

Secondly, according to most of the Vedantins, manas is 
not an indriya or sense-organ. 

Thirdly, it is not regarded as an invisible, infinitesimal 
substance (as in the Nyàaya system), but is considered to be 
of medium dimension. 

Each of these points requires special consideration. As 
regards the first, according to some Vedantins, e.g. the 
authors of the  Vivarana, the Vedanta-paribhasa, etc., 
antahkarana has four different aspects or functions which 
are named: (1) manas; (2) buddhi; (3) ahamkara; and 
(4) citta. Manas represents the indecisive state of antah- 


'karana ‘or mind as found, for instance, when we cannot 


ascertain whether an object is this or that. Buddhi stands 
for antahkarana in its state of decision, as when we decisively 
know a thing as ''this." Ahamküàra is the state of antabkarana 
having some reference to the self, as in the judgment ''I am 
happy." Citta is antahkarana in its state of remembering, 
i.e. referring to a past event.' 

The author of the Paficadasi,* however, distinguishes only 
two functions of antahkarana, namely manas and buddhi 
(=vijfiaina) and it is thought by subsequent writers that in 
his opinion citta is included in manas, and ahamkara in 
buddhi. The author of the Vedinta-sira also supports this 
twofold division, but according to him ahamkara is subsumed 
under manas and citta under buddhi. 

From a comparison of these different writers, it appears 
that all these Vedantins are unanimous and positive as 
regards the meanings and functions of manas and buddhi. But 
opinions differ as to exact meanings of citta and ahainkara 
1 Vedünta-paribhásá and A$ubodbini, chap. i. 

» 6.70 (Bangabasi edn,, 1914), and A&ubodhini, chap. i. 
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and their relations to the other two functions. It should also 
be noted that in certain connections manas is also used in 
a wide sense as a synonym for antabkarana, that is, in the 
sense in which it is used by writers of other schools.) 

But the most important thing to understand in this 
connection is the vedàntic idea of the nature of manas or 
antahkarana. According to the  Naiyayikas, manas is & 
distinct dravya or substance, that is, as such, co-ordinate to 
other realities like the material elements, the self, etc. 
According to the Samkhyas also, as we have already 
mentioned, manas is a non-spiritual entity, that is co-ordinate 
to and independent of the self . (According to the Advaitins, 
however, the self or A4tman is the only independent reality; 
the material, the physical or the objective are but creations 
of ajñāna, i.e. ignorance or nescience.) Antahkarana is*but a 
product of this primal, beginningless nescience, through a 
confused identification with which the self gets individuated. 
The self is caitanya (consciousness) itself, and consciousness 
is not a contingent product of any interaction between the 
subject and object—it shines in its own light: it is called 
svgvamprabha or svayamprakasa or self-shining. ) 

E. waking life, as well as in dreams, we do not find the 
atman in its isolated state. The atman appears to us as 
limited and circumscribed by ajfiana. e often have a feeling 
of general ignorance, which is not e a feeling that arises 
out of the want of the knowledge of any particular thing: 
it is a more radical and positive feeling of the limitatiin of 
our knowing capacity. According to the Advaitins? this 
experience is a direct experience of our congenital ajüàana, 
which presents a resistance to the otherwise unthwarted 
freedom of the self-shining atman.(It is under the stress of 
this ajüüna that ātman assumes an objective attitude. 
Assumption of the objective attitude directly leads to its 
further self-limitation. It creates a breach in the one whole 
of caitanya, a dualism of the self and the not-self, the subject 
and the object, the ‘‘me’’ and the ''not-me.'' This marks 
1 CitsukhT, chap. i.; Advaita-siddhi, pp. 548 f.; also Viv. pra. sam, ** Pra- 


mt iyaksam tüvat aham ajüah,'"' p. 12. 
7—1916 B. - 
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the consolidation of ajiana into ahamkara (egotism or 
self-consciousness), which, as we have already shown, is but a 
mode of antahkarana. Henceforward the atman behaves 
as the aham or the limited ego that has accepted the 
limitations of antahkarana. Limitation necessarily creates 
the consciousness of an ‘‘other,’’ a not-self that has to be 
known (or made the object of knowledge); it creates also a 
want which, for satisfaction, calls forth action. So it is said 
that avidyà or ignorance carries the seeds of vidya (objective 
knowledge) and karma (action). Thus ajüüna as ‘antahkarana 
creates a finite centre of value and validity. As identified with 
it the 4tman has to know everything through it; and knowing 
through it, it has to know objectively. ) 

The history of every Jiva ' or finite centre is kept distinct 
from that of every other such centre by his ajiana, which 
records the impressions of all past experiences. It is by 
appropriating this particular ajñāna that one Jiva realizes 
its distinctness from another Jiva and forgets its unity with 
the pure consciousness that underlies all. This act of the 
appropriation of ajüana on the part of the atman, or rather 
this confused mutual identification that takes place between 
the atman and the ajiiana, is called adhyüsa. This confusion 
reigns supreme in all our waking hours and even in dreams, 
where the play of ahamkara or egotism (or behaviour as 
the limited self) dominates all our knowledge, feelings and 
actions. This is evident from the use of the first person 
singular “I” (aham) that we make in all these stages. We 
say, ‘I desire,” “I know,” “I feel happy,” and the like. 

If these exhausted the whole of our experiences we should 
scarcely know the self as anything other than the limited 
"Il," that functions either as the subject (as pitted against 
an object) in knowledge, or as the agent, or the cause of 
some volition, or as the enjoyer of some feeling. Fortunately, 
however, we have in our dreamless sleep a novel experience 
that challenges. any hasty generalization that our ordinary 
experiences tempt us to make. In such deep sleep we do not 


experience the obsession of our habitual egotism or ahamkira. x 


1 Jiva=individual self. 


1 
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We do not distinguish ourselves from any not-self. The 
dualism of the “I” and the ''not-I'" (aham and idam) 
vanishes altogether. But it is a mistake to consider that in 
such a state consciousness also ceases to be. The memory 
we have after such a sleep generally reports that we glept 
comfortably and did nof know anything then. The Advaitins 
say that this memory points back to the actual existence 
of some pleasant experience—a blissful consciousness which 
shows the intrinsic nature of the 4tman in its isolation from 
objects. This objectless blissful consciousness is the atman's 
own light. The absence of egoism (ahamkàára) and dualistic 
objective knowledge which mark the activity of antahkarana 
show clearly that in susupti (i.e. dreamless sleep) there is 
a lapse of antahkarana itself. Not that ajñāna (i.e. ignorance) 
is altogether absent in this state. If ajnana perished altogether 
we should have a memory of omniscience, but on the 
contrary we remember that we did not know anything then. 
The memory of this ignorance, therefore, points to the 
existence of ajñāna in susupti as well. But the peculiarity of 
this state lies in the fact that in spite of the existence of 
ajüána, there is a temporary lapse of adhyàsa, or the mutual 
identification that ordinarily takes place between the atman 
and the ajüana. The atman does not appropriate the ajnana, 
but simply lights it up just as a lamp in a solitary desert 
shines through the encircling mass of gloom. In want of this 
adhyasa the ajñāna does not crystallize into antahkarana, so 
that there is neither any differentiation, nor any determinate 
knowledge. As we return from dreamless sleep to dreams 
or to the waking stage, confusion comes back and with it 
antahkarana reappears. Thus in interpreting even this 
undifferentiated consciousness (nirvikalpaka-jnána) of a deep 
sleep, we divide it into terms of our differentiating conscious- 
ness (savikalpaka-jfiaina), and say *‘I had a pleasant sleep, 
I did not know anything then''—expressions that are couched 
in the ordinary dualistic subject-predicate form which 
characterizes the sphere of determinate knowledge." ^» 


- 1 Viv, pra. eam., 1, 1; p. 61. 
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From this rather lengthy discussion, then, we can easily 
gather the vedantic conception of antahkarana, its origin, 
its lapse and the nature and range of its activities. From the 
metaphysical standpoint there is, as we have just tried to 
show, a vast difference between the vedantic view and those 
of other schools. Whereas (others hold the antahkarana or 
mind to be independent of, and also as real as, the atman 
or the self, the Advaitins think it is derived from the primal 
illusion or ajiana from which the self suffers. Antahkarana 
has no existence independently of the self, and even as 
dependent on the self it exists only so long as the self is 
not cured of this dogging distemper through an intuition of 
its real nature. But even metaphysically there is this 
agreement between the  Vedàntins and other orthodox 


thinkers, that according to all of them mind is not self, it is 
unconscious. ) 


From the practical point of view, the vedantic antahkarana 
(or manas, as it is also sometimes used for antahkarana) 
discharges almost all the functions that are ascribed to 
manas by other schools. But whereas others consider deter- 
minate knowledge, desire, volition and memory to be 
attributes or functions of atman, the Vedantins think they 
are the functions neither of the atman itself, which is pure 
indeterminate consciousness, nor only of antahkaraņa which 
is a mode of ajüüna; they are regarded as products of the 
mutual association (adhyasa) between ātman and antah- 
karana, which is responsible for all determinate activities. 
So these activities disappear when there is temporary 
dissociation between àtman and ajfiana in deep sleep, or 
there is complete destruction of ajüüna in the state of 
realization. 

(There is a little difference of opinion as to the proof of 
the existence of mind. The non-advaitins in general prove 
its existence by inference,yas we have shown in a previous 
connection. (But according the Advaitins, mind is directly 
perceived. In their view antahkarana is but a mode of ajfana, - 
and ajñāna, we have already seen, is directly revealed to 
the self in dreamless sleep and even in waking life in our ^ fr 
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experiences of general ignorance. Besides, pleasures, pains 
and other modes of the antahkarana are directly known by 
the self.) 


In the Brahma-siitras,t however, we come across an attempt 
at proving the existence of antahkarana. The argumen 
advanced is substantially the same as that of Kanada 
already referred to. It is said that if the self, the senses, 
and the object were the only three [actors in knowledge, 
these thrée are constantly present to co-operate together. As 
this is not the case—as knowledge sometimes takes place and 
sometimes does not, in spite of the presence of these factors—- 
we are forced to admit the existence of a fourth variable 
factor, which is mind.(Govindinanda, thé author of the 
Riatnaprabha, a gloss on the commentary of Samkara on the 
Brahma-sütras, says in this connection, that though antah- 
karana is a direct object to the self (Saksin) and though its 
existence is proved on the testimony of the Upanisads, still 
such an inference is necessary only to convince those who 
neither admit the perceivability of antahkarana nor accept 
the authority of the Srutis.* ) 

Ç The second point of divergence between the Advaitins and 
the non-advaitic thinkers relates to the question whether 
mind is an indriya or not. We have seen that according to 
almost all non-advaitic thinkers, with the exception of some 
Buddhists, mind is an internal sense-organ—an indriya. 
An indriya, as we have already explained in another 
connection, is conceived as the karana or the instrumental 
cause of perception. The Naiyüàyikas and some others, who 
admit the existence of an abiding self as the knower of all 
knowledge, consider mind to be the instrument which is 
employed by the self, the agent, in internal perception. The 
reason why some Buddhists reject this theory perhaps lies 
in the fact that they do not admit the existence of an abiding 
subject; the empirical mind conceived as the stream of 
consciousness (vijhiina-santina) is in their view the highest 
1 Brahma-siitras, 2. 3. 32, 





-2 Ratnaprabha on Brahma-sütras, 2. 3. 32. 
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reality of consciousness. And in the absence of the agent 
(the àtman) the necessity of an instrument also vanishes; 
consequently mind is not conceived as an indriya or an 
instrument of knowledge. ) 

Though the Vedantins admit the existence of a permanent 
self, which in self-consciousness behaves as the knower or 
the subject, yet even among them there are some who do not 
regard manas or antahkarana as an indriya or an instrument 
of this subject. (In the Upanisads, the manas is mentioned 
in many places as distinct from the indriyas. In the Katha 
Upanisad, for instance, it is said : ''Higher than the indriyas 
are the subtle elements (out of which the indriyas are made) 
and higher than these is the mind.’’* Again in another 
place,? the self is compared to a charioteer, the body to a 
chariot, the intellect (buddhi) to the driver, the manas to 
the reins and the indrivas to the horses. In the Mundaka 
Upanisad ° also it is said: '' From this are derived the vital 
air (prána), the mind and all the indriyas.' But in the Smrtis 
(e.g. in. Manu-samhita), the mind is generally described as 
one of the eleven indriyas (fhe five sense-organs, the five 
motor-organs and the mind). The Vedantins, as is well 
known, primarily count upon the testimony of the Srutis-— 
the Upanisads in special.} They sometimes call in the evidence 
of the Smrtis, but only because they think that they faith- 
fully represent the views of the revealed texts. Where any 
conflict arises between a revealed text and a Smrti, the 
attempt is first made to explain it away, and failing that the 
authority of the revealed text is upheld as against that of 
the Smrti. The anomaly noticed above calls for such an 
explanation. Samkara, while commenting on the Brahma- 
sütras (2.4.17), incidentally states that though according to 
the Srutis, mind is not an indrrya, according to some Smrtis, 
however, it is an indriya. He thus simply notices the 
difference of opinion, without trying either to reconcile the 
two opinions or reject one in favour of the other. In 
that particular context any further discussion, however, 
1 Katha, 3, 10. 

2 Katha, 3, 4. 3 Mundaka, 2, 1, 3. 
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would have been out of place. But if his silence was due to 
the obviousness of the conclusion that can naturally be 
expected on such a conflict, his opinion, of course, should be 
understood to be the same as that of Srutis. 

Among the later writers, however, Vacaspati Misra, the. 
author of the Bhàmati and Govindananda, the author of the 
Ratnaprabha, both tend to interpret the vague statement 
of Samkara to be in favour of the view of the Smrtis that 
manas is an indriya. In doing so, they necessarily so 
interpret the Srutis as to remove the conflict. They think 
that in the Srutis the mention of manas separately from the 
indriyas does not mean that manas is not an indriya. It is 
only a peculiar manner of speaking, as is found in some other 
phrases like *'the cattle and the bullocks’’ or the “‘Brahmanas 
and the Parivrajakas,’’ where the latter, though included in 
the former, are separately mentioned only for the sake of 
special emphasis. The author of the Paficadasi * also mentions 
manas as an internal sense-organ (antarindriya). 


The author of the Vedanta-paribhasa,? however, rejects 
this view. He places the testimomy of the Srutis in the 
fore-front, and interprets also certain statements of the 
Bhagavadgita and other Smrtis in accordance with the Srutis. 
and emphatically asserts that manas or antahkarana cannot — 
be regarded as an indriya. The author of the Vivarana also 
holds this view. 

It would appear that these discussions turn more on 
ascertaining opinions than on the consideration of episte- 
mological issues. It is the latter that interest us most in the 
present connection( From the epistemological point of view 
two important questions have to be answered. The first ques- 
tion is: “‘Understanding an indriya in the sense ascertained 
above, is there any difficulty in regarding manas or antah- 
karapa as an indriya?” The second question is: ''Has the 
answer to the first question any special relation to the 

. “vedantic position in general?’ e 


1 Paficadasi, 2, 12-18. 
2 Vedinta-paribhisi, pp. 49 f, 
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( As to the first question, it should be noted that the 
meaning of ''indriya," as used in the phrase ''the eleven 
indriyas,'" is not the same as that referred to above. In this 
phrase, indriya is used in the wide sense of a karana—an 
instrument of knowledge or conation in general.jIn this 
general and vague sense there may not be much objection 
to calling mind an indriya. But as we have already seen, the 
word as used in epistemological discussions has a narrower 
meaning. It is used in the sense of an instrumental cause 
of perceptual knowledge only. (The Naiyayikas and many 
others think that pleasures, pains, etc., are perceived by 
the self through the instrumentality of the mind, and 
consequently mind is an Aot! ide if we assume the 
premises as well as the conclusioif of this argument we have 
to face some difficulties.(The function of mind is not exhausted 
in internal perception alone. Its activities are present in 
external perception, as well as in inference, imagination, 
memory, etc. So the mind, as a whole, cannot be regarded 
as an indriva; in part it is an indriya and in part it is not.) 
This difficulty is realized by the Naiyfyikas* themselves, 
and in works like Tattva-cintimani and Siddhanta-mukta- 
vali, we find that attempts are made to remove the doubt 
as to when the mind is to be regarded as an indriya and when 
it is not to be so regarded. That mind is not to be considered 
an indriya in the case of external perception, can be under- 
stood from the definition of the indriya discussed already. 
Indriya must be a karana—an instrumental and special 
active cause. In an external perception the external sense 
involved is the special cause, whereas mind is a cause common 
to this and other modes of knowledge. So mind cannot be 
an indriya here, ex hypothesi. (The difficulty, however, arises 
in cases of inference, memory, imagination, etc., where mind 
can be regarded as a karana, or special instrumental cause, 
and, therefore, an indriya. The Naiyayikas, however, say 


that in these cases, though mind is a karana, it is not yet-. . 


an indriya. Though this assertion may be arbitrary, the 


1 Tattvacintamani:  ''smrtya-numityü-dau ca manaso na indriyatvena 
hetutvam . .. *", p. 550. : 
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motive is obvious; if mind be regarded as an indriya, these" 
modes of knowledge also have to be called perceptual, as 
being derived through the instrumentality of a sense; and a 
reductio ad absurdum would follow. 5 

It would appear, then, that thése arguments move in a 
circle. An indriya is defined as the source of immediate 
nowledge, and immediate knowledge as that derived through 
an indriya( As the two conceptions are made mutually inter- 
dependent it is difficult to understand exactly their specific 
characters. This difficulty is realized by Gamgeéa,* who 
revises the old definition of perception in terms of indriya 
and offers an independent one, namely, ''Perception is 
knowledge that is not derived through the instrumentality 
of other knowledge’’—jiianakaranakam jüánam.? Again, he 
defines indriya in a roundabout way so as to make it inde- 
pendent of perception. An indriya is said as to be ''the locus 
(or medium) of contact (or relation, conjunction) between 
the mind and an object when that contact is the cause of 


knowledge other than memory.''9 But even in the light of 


this new definition, the conception of mind as an’ indriya 
is not altogether free from difficulty. In the case of external 
perception, the contact of the mind with an external object 
is established, it is true, through sense as the medium. Put 
in the case of internal perception also we are to suppo 

(according to the definition) that the contact of the mind 
with an object, say a pleasure, is established again through 
the medium of the mind. Thus even in internal perception 
we are required to distinguish between mind as a term of 
the relation and mind as the medium of relation, which 
latter alone would be called the indriya. But is there any 
ground for believing that even in internal perception the 
mind requires a medium for reaching the object? Even if 
we assume that there are two distinct modes, corresponding 
to these two distinct aspects of the mind, the difficulty 
still remains. For if the first mode cannot reach the object 


1 Tattvacintimani, p. 552. 2 Ibid. 
5 Tattvacintimani: ‘* Indrivatvam ca smrtyajanaka-jiina-hetu-manas-samyo- 
.Bgüórayatlvam,'' p. 550. 
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‘independently, how can the second one, which is equally 
mental, reach it? Why should not the second also require 
a third and that a fourth, and so on ad infinitum? So it 
would appear that this distinction is absolutely artificial. Ft 
is based on the unwarranted supposition that an internal 
perception should correspond to an external perception in 
every respect, factor for factor, and consequentlv that even 
here also there must be some indriya to serve as the medium, 
even though the necessity of a medium is not evident here 
as in the case of external perception. Thus we find that there 
are not sufficient grounds on which mind can be regarded 
as an indriya even in the sense in which Gamgedga defines 
it. As soon as we realize the special character of internal 
perception, and admit that here the mind can independentlv 
reach its object, as the Naiyayikas also must ultimately admit, 
the necessity of calling mind an indriva disappears. 


(Wwe can now answer the second question, namely : Has the 


: answer to.the first question any special relation to the 
^ vedantic position in general? By summing up all that has 
"been already said, fre find that there are two reasons which 

. make it necessary “to regard mind as an indriya. The first 


reason is that if mind be not an indriya we cannot regard 
internal perception as perception; perception in this theorv 
ing derivable only through sense. The second reason is 
that if mind be not an indriya, there is nothingsthat can 
serve as the medium of the contact of mind -w+tiits object 
in internal perception. According to the Vedàntins perception, 
as we have already mentioned, is to be defined not 
. as knowledge derived through sense, but as immediate 
knowledge; according to this view immediacy, and not 
sense-origin, is the intrinsic characteristic of perceptual 
knowledge.}Thus the first reason carries no weight with a 
Vedàüntin. The second reason also does not appeal to lim, 
because in his opinion the object of an internal perception 
such as pleasure is a mode of antahkarana or mind itself, 
and as such it is directly revealed to the self withouf the™ 
help of any further medium; it is, therefore, said to be ^; 
kevala-siksibhasya (an object to the unaided self). We find ^ 
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then that arguments that might compel others to consider 
mind to be a sense, have no force for the Vedantins. ‘There 
is also another important point to consider. In the vedantic 
theory knowledge or consciousness, as we have said, is not 
a product. The antahkarana can thus be regarded only as @ 
factor in the modification of the already existing conscious- 
ness, and not as an instrument in the generation of knowledge 
as the Naiyüyikas and others suppose it to be. It appears 
to us, therefore, that though some Vedantins hold with the 
majority of the thinkers of other schools that manas or 
antahkarana is an indriya, the opposite theory as advocated 
by the authors of the Vivarana * and the Vedanta-paribhasa is 
more in consonance with the general outlook of the vedantic 
school. 

CAs to the third point of divergence, whereas the Naiyaiyikas 
consider mind to be of the infinitesimal order of dimension 
(anu-parimana), the Vedàntins consider it to be of medium 
dimension (madhyama-parimàana).) It is customary in 
Indian philosophy to discuss the” dimension (parimàna) of- 
every substance. Three orders of dimension are distinguished, 
namely the infinitesimal (anu e medium (madhyama) anc 
the infinite (parama-mahat). The infinitesimal are the part- 
less. mdivistble substances, e. g. the atoms. The medium are 
conceived as having parts. (The reason why the Naiyayikas 
think that mind is an infinitesimal substance is that mind 
can take note of only one object at a time;)had it been not 
partless and atomic, we could know throfigh the different. 
parts of the mind different things at a time.(The Vedantins, 
however, hold that mind is a finite substance which has 
parts, because it is a created substance, Jand every created 
substance must necessarily be composed of parts. This proof, 
they think, is too conclusive to allow any surmise to the 
contrary. 

(We thus arrive at the conception of mind as obtained in 
— Indian philosophy in general, and in the vedintie philosophy 
in particular. We shall now try briefly to understand these 


1 i.e., PafncapAdiká-vivarana by Prakásütlman., 
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conceptions in the light of parallel theories of Western 
philosophy. ) 

In Western psycholo mind is conceived both as a 
subject and an ob rect ; " self-consciousness the mind is 
said to become its own object. In Vedanta philosophy, as is 
evident from the foregoing discussion, the difference between 
mind as the subject and mind as the object is conceived to 
be a fundamental difference in quality, and to be too great 
to justify the use of a common a station for both. Conse- 
INNEN TI c ac nexis wa ewo Puis entities and 
not two aspects or functions of the one entity, mind. Mind 
as subject is th —the atman—and the mind as object 
is the manas or antabkarana.' 

The principle of this distinction, however, has come to be 
recognized in contemporary Western philosophy by some 
idealists as well as by some realists.( The Italian idealist, 
Gentile, has laid the greatest emphasis on the ''subject'' 

~ that is never the ''object," the subject that is known not 
as an object, but through the enjoyment of ''a certain feeling 
of life.’ This pure subject would then correspond to the 
atman of Indian philosophy in this respect. But it should 
be.noted that the subject is called mind—not self. Some 
realistic thinkers also, though from an opposite motive, 
distinguish the two aspects of an experience, the act and the 
object. Lloyd Morgan calls the former ‘‘ing’’ and the latter 
'"ed.'" Alexander? also follows the distinction. According 
to him, also, the former (e.g. perceiving, imagining, thinking, 
etc. are mental, mind or consciousness being known only 
through self-enjoyment. The latter class or the "'ed"' includes 
percept, image, thought, which are called objects; they are 
known through contemplation. In this theory, then, mind 
as enjoyed would resemble the Indian atman, whereas mind 
as the object of contemplation (which is declared to be 
non-mental) would resemble manas or antahkarana of Indian 
p sgh rfmembered, however, that manas is a product of nesciente, M 


ow ‘and, therefore, only an apparent substance, that is illusory sub specie 4 
vong j 2 In Mind as Pure Act. ` 


3 Space, Time and Deity, vol. i, pp. 11-12. 
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3. THE FUNCTION OF MIND (ANTAHKARANA) IN 
PERCEPTION 


In the foregoing pages we have developed the vedantic 
conceptions of mind (manas). We are now in a position to 
ascertain its function in perception. 

According to the Vedantins, in the perception of an 
external object the mind (manas or antahkarana) goes out 
to the object through the indriyas, the senses.) The senses, 
as we have already seen, are not conceived” as passively 
receiving the stimuli that happen to come from the object, 
but are thought of as themselves going out to reach the 
object. The blind senses move, however, under the impulse 
and guidance of antahkarana—rather the ātman as identified 
with antahkarana.(The senses, therefore, acf as the vehicle 
of the movement `of antabkarana towards the object. On 
reaching the object the antahkarana is identified with it, 
Just as the water, going out of a tank through a drain to a - 
tub, assumes the form of the tub on reaching it) But thé 
mere fact of antabkarana assuming the form of the object  . 
does not explain the knowledge of the object. Antahkarana, 
as we have seen, is on a par with the material, the unconscious. 
So the modification of an antahkarana, by ifself, cannot 
amount to knowledge. The vrtti or the mode of antahkarana 
is illuminated by the atman, the cit, which is there as the 
observer (Sáksin) of all changes{In all empirical experiences 
the antahkarana and the àtman remain identified or fused 
together, just as in a red-hot iron ball, fire and iron remain 
indistinguishably blended together. Hence a change of 
antahkarana can enjoy the light of the self that is indistin- 
guishably identified with if, and thus knowledge becomes 
possible. 

In this explanation of the process of perception there ar 
three points that require critical consideration. They arcis 
(1) the going out of the antahkarana to the object; (2) antah- 
karana's assuming the form of the object; (3) the relation of 
the vrtti and its object with the self (atman). We shall deal 
` with them in this order. 
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As to the first point, we note that the mind is said to go 
out like a material object. We have already found that mind, 
as antahkarana or manas, is regarded by almost all Indian 
thinkers as a natural object, only of a subtler type; and 
that the Vedàntins consider it to be also finite in dimension; 
the movement of the mind is thus not to be regarded as 
metaphorical, but actual.(In Western philosophy the meníal 
was formerly regarded as opposed to the spatial, and move- 
ment of the mind in space was regarded as a direct contra- 
dictión. In the theories of some modern realistic thinkers, 
however, the opposition between the mental and the material 
or spatial has been considerably minimised. Some thinkers 
(like Russell) * consider matter and mind as but different 
arrangements of the same neutral particulars. Some others 
(like Titchener)? hold the theory of  psycho-physical 
parallelism according to which also mind and matter--the 
psychological and the physical—are not two different types 
of existents, but two parallel aspects of the same experience. 
Some others again (like Alexander)? consider both matter 
and mind as the evolutes of one primary stuff, viz. space-time. 
In the light of these new theories, then, neither the common- 
sense view of mind as found in its location and the description 
of its swift motion, etc., nor the vedantic theory of its going 


out, would appear so absurd as it would seem to be in the 


light of the old Cartesian notions. 

But even while admitting in the light of the foregoing 
notions that the movement of the mind in space is not absurd 
or impossible, one may yet doubt whether in the case of 
perception the mind need necessarily be thought of as going 
out to the object(In Western philosophy, even those who 
do not hold (with Locke) that the mind is a tabula rasa on 
which external influences write their impressions, or with 
Russell * that in perception the standpoint of the observer 
is the ‘‘passive point," whereas that of the object is the 
"active point," but hold with the idealists that in perception 
the subject also is active as much as the object, do not admit 


1 Analysis of Mind, 2 In Tert Book of Psychology, 
^ Space, Time and Deity. 4 Analysis of Mind, p. 150. 
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the necessity of the mind's going to the object. In their 
view the activity of the mind does not consist in collecting 
impressions from outside but in receiving them when they 
happen to come, converting them into knowledge or experience 
and adjusting them to the environment. So the vedantic 
theory will scarcely be accepted by any section of Western 
thinkers-¥Those who take the mental and the physical to 
be closely allied in character, either consider mind to be 
non-substantial and consequently incapable of motion, or 
consider it to be passive in the case of perception. Again, 
those who consider mind to be active in perception either 
consider mind to be absolutely non-spatial, and consequently 
its movement in space positively contradictory, or take the 
activity of mind to consist only in working up the raw 
material of impressions supplied by the senses.(The Indian 
view, specially advocated by the Advaitins, that even in 
the collection of raw materials mind co-operates with sense, 
requires special explanation. A complete removal of all doubts 
about the vedüntic view would lead us beyond the limited 
scope of this enquiry.)We shall present only a few coñsidera- ` 
tions which will indicate broadly the necessity and plausibility 
of the vedantic hypothesis. (To the ultra-empiricists, who 
have a few descendants still surviving, we try to carry 
no conviction, since their theories have been sufficiently 
exposed and refuted by a long line of philosophers 
Our remarks will be addressed only to those who admit tha 
mind is capable of spontaneous activity of some kind. Now 
these thinkers generally hold that in perception the mind 
shows no activity prior to the activity of the senses, except 
perhaps in the few cases where perception is preceded by 
a positive will to perceive. What we should like to point 
out, however, is that even in such contrary cases as the sudden 
prick of a needle or the unexpected sound of thunder, the 
mind takes the lead. Not that in such cases there is any 
definite volition of the ordinary kind, preceding sense- 
impression. What we mean is that even in such cases atten- 
tion, *though chiefly engaged in some other direction, is in 
part, however small, left available for use even in this so-called 
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unexpected direction. Otherwise sense itself would be in- 
capable of receiving the touch or the sound, as often happens 
in deep sleep or rare cases of the total absorption of attention 
or total absent-mindedness {The ordinary view that the 
senses act first and then the mind, rests on the gross notion 
that the physiological organs are the senses and that affection 
of these organs means impression on the senses. But this 
notion cannot be ultimately upheld. Changes in the physio- 
logical organs due to external stimuli may be possible even 
in dead organisms, which however have no resultant 
knowledge. Senses are senses in so far as they are the 
channels through which the mind seeks or tends to know the 
external world The vibration of nerve-ends, the transmission 
of nerve-energy or the creation of chemical changes are all 
significant in so far as they represent the activities of the 
mind in its attempts to approach the external world€In 
Western psychology those who consider knowledge to be 
the product of physiological changes raise the puzzle how 


the physical can end in the mental. In fact however, in the 


process of perception, the mental is not the terminus of a 
preceding physical process. The activity of the mind is 
present from the very initial stages, though it may not 
always be conscious of its activity.) At the terminating point 
of knowledge the activity of the mind only atfains consum- 
mation and fruition of a long unconscious process. At every 
moment of our normal waking life, the mind flows out 
through the various channels of the senses. When I am 
reading a book, my mind may be chiefly engaged in the 
apprehension of its contents, if may be chiefly operating 
through the eyes and the particular region of the brain 
necessary for this work, but it does not even then totally 
forsake the other channels, through which, perchance, the 
sound of thunder or the prick of a pin, not previously anti- 
cipated consciously, may be received. So even in these rare 
cases of unexpected knowledge, there is a previous adjust- 
ment—however vague and general—on the part of the mind 
to receive an impression; the process of knowledge, therefore, 
is initiated by the mind though not with a conscious will. 
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But even if it be admitted, on the strength of the grounds 
stated above, that in perception mind acts prior to sense by 
pre-adjusting attention to the object, it may yet be asked 
whether it is not sufficient for the mind to attend to its 
object from, within the organism without going out to the 
object. In reply, it may be said that when we perceive an 
external object our attention is directed not to the physio- 
logical changes caused by the object within the organism 
but to the object itself, outside in space. And in fixing 
attention on an object mind comes into direct contact with 
it In this respect popular conceptions are in the right. 
Unsophisticated people always think and speak of mind as 
wandering from object to object moving with the speed of 
lightning, being present somewhere and absent from some- 
where else. These descriptions agree with our direct 
experience and can also stand the test of philosophical 
criticism. The general Western view is that in perception, 
mind does not go out to the object, but only receives the 
stimuli coming from the object. It seems strange that even’ 
thoroughgoing realists do not challenge this customary 
analysis, in consistency with which our knowledge of the 
external world can at best be an inference; representationism 
being the only logical conclusion of such a theory of percep-. 
tion.) But without direct contact with the external world we 
could hardly have even an inference about it from its supposed 
physiological effects. To take the case of visual perception, 
it is extremely doubtful whether from the retinal pictures 
of external objects we could construct the external world of 
three dimensions as we have it now. Some Western psycho- 
logists make elaborate efforts to explain how from the 
distribution of hght and shade in the retinal pictures we 
obtain, through inference, the world of three dimensions. 
What we should like to emphasize, as regards such an account, 
is that without previous knowledge of the external, the mere 
distribution of light and shade or other local signs would 
remain mere qualities of pictures painted on a level screen. 
No Herculean effort of inference could make us project our 
‘internal percepts into external space and see them in their 

9—1916 B. ` 
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real order, magnitude and dimensions.(‘The vedantic view 
that mind goes out to meet its object in perception is, 
therefore, not at all unreasonable, supported as it ts by 
common sense as well as philosophical speculation. The 
knowledge of the external world is explained by this theory 
far more simply and easily than by any alternative theory 
mentioned above. This will be more evident when we consider 
the second point of our discussion, to which we pass next. 
The second point to be noted is the vedantic statement 
that the mind takes the form of the object on meeting it. 
To Western thinkers this part of the theory would appear 
most difficult, if not positively grotesque. But on closer 
consideration it will be found that this theory also does not 
altogether lack the support of good reasons. To those who 
are acquainted with the history of modern Western psychology, 
the problem of the acquisition of the form of percept must 
be well known.{According to the commonly accepted Western 
theory, when an object, say a tree, is perceived, different 
‘parts of the tree send their respective stimuli, and thus 
different sensations are obtained. The difficulty therefore 
arises as to how, from these different unitary sensations, 
we acquire the knowledge of the object as a whole in all its 
form and dimensions. The structural school has sought to 
meet this difficulty by supposing that the individual sensation 
atoms, with their respective intensities, local characters and 
other peculiar properties, arrange themselves into a compound 
that thereby produces in the mind, also, the form of the 
original external object. They have further attempted to 
formulate laws of association, fusion, colligation, etc., 
according to which the atomic sensations combine to form 
the mental compounds. But this theory. rests on a belief in 
some mystérious coincidence and ignores, as James pointed 
out, the differences and uniqueness of the various grades 
of mental phenomena. It has, therefore, naturally met with 
opposition from different quarters. Various attempts have 
been made to avoid the difficulty of the automatic combination 
of blind sensations. The functional school, headed by Stout E: 
and others, has admitted the existence of a purposive mind 
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with the power to adjust itself to different situations. 
The ''Act psychologists''/ led by Brentano, again, have 
distinguished the act from the content of a mental pheno- 
menon, and have taken the act to be the unifying and 
combining principle. Some again, like Ward, have thought it 
necessary to admit the existence of a self. But though these 
theories have in different ways partially solved the difficulty 
of the blind and chance combination of sensations, by 
positing an intelligent and purposive or unifying principle, 
the fundamental difficulty of the atomistic or structural view 
has been left untouched. For starting, as they all do, from 
the individual piecemeal sensations arising out of the 
impressions created by the stimuli sent by external objects, 
thev can scarcely arrive at the object as it is actually perceived, 
even with the help of such an internal principle. Two more 
important attempts to escape these difficulties have been 
made. The behaviourist school has cut the Gordian knot 
bv altogether throwing overboard the introspective method 
which has been considered the source of all these puzzling. 
questions; they have destroyed the fears of subjective 
spectres by withdrawing attention from the direction in 
which they are to be met. But a more reasonable approach 
has been made by the group of German thinkers associated 
with Wertheimer, Koffka and Köhler, who comprise the 
famous Gestalt school of modern psychology.* These thinkers 
have substituted the synthetic attitude in the place of the 
analytic, which has been regarded as the parent of aH the 
confusion and difficulties besetting the atomistic theories. In 
their view the form of the object as we perceive it is not a 
subsequent construction out of primary  piece-meal atomic 
sensations; the form is given in experience as a whole 
structure—a Gestalt ab inttto—and it is only by subsequent 
conceptual analysis that we arrive at the elements. In the 


! For information about this School I am indebted to: (1) An Article '* On 
Gestalt Theory " by Sengupta in Indian Journal of Psychology, vol. ii, 
No. 2. (2) Two articles on '' Psychology of Gestalt '" by Harry Helsone, 
American Journal of Psychology. (3) Articles by Koffka and Kohler, in 
‘Psychologies of 1925 (The school is widely known now—2nd ed.). 
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place of the ''smiple stimulus of psycho-physics" they speak 
of a ''stimulus situation'" or a ‘‘stimulus whole" or a 
"physical Gestalt.'" ''In regard to the physiological condi- 
tions, the Gestalt school maintains that local processes in the 
sense-organs or in the cortical centres cannot explain psychic 
wholes. For instance the perception of movement cannot be 
explained in terms of after sensations. The local and the 
brain processes must be structural wholes real in character. 
No part of the excitation reaches consciousness before the 
whole does.''' There arises thus the ''conception not only of 
a psychic Gestalt, but also of a physical Gestalt and a physio- 
logical Gestalt." Proceeding a step farther, we can even 
"speak of one Gestalt, the total situation, including the 
physical, the physiological and the psychical,’’* the three 
Gestalten being but three phases of one and the same situa- 
tion. - 

Though the vedantic view may appear crude in the light 
of the ruling ideas of Western psychology, it may yet receive 
some-$upport from the criticism and theories of the Gestalt 
ae the purport of whose views on the knowledge of 
forms is given above. It will be noted that unlike other 
psychologists, the Gestalt school speaks of the physiological 
Gestalt which consists of the whole form of the object, a 
whole that is not a compound constructed out of many 
simple separate stimuli, but obtained as a whole from the 
. very beginning. And according to the Vedantins also the 
antahkarana, which may be regarded as an instrumental and 
intermediate principle standing midway between the object 
and the self,* receives the perceived object as a whole by 
assuming its form. The mode of the antahkarana tantal- 
karana-vrtti) having the form of the object can be to a certain 


iu On Gestalt "Theory," (Sengupta), Indian Journal of Psychology, vol. ii, 


No. 2, p. 64. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Cf, ' A percept is not a sum of independent elements, nor a mental 


combination of such, but primarily a unitary structure." Koffka, '' Psychical 
and Physical Structures," Psyche, July, 1924, p. 81; quoted in Indian UE 
Journal of Psychology, vol. ij, No. 2, p. 63. 

4 Vide Paficapidika-vivarana (Lazarus, Benares, 1892), p. 70. 
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extent compared, then, to the physiological Gestalt, with 
this difference, that whereas the vedantic vrtti is regarded as 
the result of the interaction between the mind and its object, 
the physiological Gestalt (or the psychical) is not considered 
to be the result of such interaction. The physical, the physio- 
logical and psychical being but three phases differentiated out 
of a single fact, interaction is altogether meaningless accord- 
ing to the Gestalt theory. The point on which we cite the 
evidence of this new theory is, however, the existence or 
formation of a physiological and a psychical Gestalt or form, 
corresponding to the form of the object (the physical Gestalt) 
in the case of perception. 

But this point can also be demonstrated in an independent 
way, through a study of the character of images. Images are 
commonly regarded as purely mental. But their objective 
character and especially the physical characteristics of 
extendedness, etc., which some images possess, make it diffi- 
cult to call them mental in the sense in which thinking, 
feeling, willing or even perceiving can be called mental. In 
consideration of this fact, some philosophers (Russell, 
Alexander) have tried to class images with the physical. 
Alexander thinks that the memory image of a table is the 
physical table itself seen through the distance of space and 
time.’ This view is as untenable as the opposite views. If 
images cannot be classed with the purely mental, because 
they are known as objects through contemplation, whereas 
the latter are known in enjoyment and never as objects, 
neither can they be classed with common physical objects. 
For though images are found to possess the spatial properties 
of extension, objeetivity, etc., as ordinary physical objects 
do, there are vet important differences which cannot be 
overlooked. Space as sensed and space as imaged are by no 
means one and the same, as Alexander seems to think; the 
former is public and is forced on the mind, whereas the latter 
is uniquely private and bears the sense of being created. 
Whereas the mind feels fettered in sensing an object, it feels 
a greater freedom in imaging an object—in willing it into 
' 1 Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, vol. i, pp. 24-25. 
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and out of existence or even in changing its form and position 
at pleasure. These considerations alone should stand in the 
way of identifying images with physical objects. But there 
are many other difficulties. Even speaking of a memory 
image alone, we may have the image of an object that exists 
no more (as the image of a dead person), or we may have 
the image of an object presented in a previous perceptual 
illusion. In these cases it will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to place the images outside the sphere of private 
experience and identify them with a physical object. But 
when we come to constructive imagination our difficulties in 
identifying them with physical objects increase still further. 

We are thus forced to conclude that images can be classed 
neither with the purely psychical—the self, or the mental 
act, or the ''ing,"" as it may variously be called—nor with the 
purely physical such as tables and trees. We must ploce 
them midway between the two. In other words, we are to 
recognize that between the purely psychical and the purely 
objective there is a region that partakes partially of the nature 
of both, though it can be whollv identified with neither. 
This intermediate region extends, as it were, across the gulf 
that otherwise seems to separate the mental from the 
physical—the self from the not-self—and renders the whole 
of existence from the psychical to the physical continuous. 
The antabkarana with all its modifications might be consi- 
dered as belonging to this region, From the standpoint of 
Vedantic metaphysics, the antahkarana is but the subject in 
its objective attitude—the lapse of the atman from pure, un- 
differentiated experience into the sinful duality of seeking an 
' other.'" It marks, therefore, the transition of consciousness 
from pure subjectivity towards objectivity. It serves as a 
‘mediating principle through which the subject knows its 
object. 


If we understand antahkarana to be made of the same 
stuff as that of images, there will be little difficulty in under- 
standing the view that the antahkarana can assume the fornis 
of objects. For images of tables, chairs and trees, etc., are 
always found to possess the forms of these objects. At the : 





\ 


time of perception, however. the object and the mode of 
antahkarana that receives its form (i.e., the image of the 
object in the antahkarana) remain identified, and then we 
know only the object and not its image. But when the object 
is somehow removed from sense, we are left with the image 
alone in memory. It is thus that we have the experience 
of an image distinct from the object—though even then the 
image, as the copy, may not cease referring to the object, 
the original. This image or the antahkarana-vrtti is found 
to possess the form of the object perceived in the past, and 
it is through this mode (vrtti) that we remember the object. 
But how can I have now in mv mind the image of the past 
object which is no more presented to my sense? The only 
reasonable answer to the question is that there is a certain 
principle that somehow records the form of the object when 
presented to sense, and it is through a reproduction of this 
record that I can call back to mind the form of the object 
at a subsequent moment. Antahkarana would then be 
identical with this inner principle. From all this it will 
appear that the vedantic theory, that in the perception of 
an object the antahkarana takes the form of the object, is 
not at all unreasonable; there are, on the contrarv, some very 
good reasons that place it on a fairly strong basis. 

In the preceding pages we have inquired if the two points 
in the vedantic psychology of perception, namely, the going 
out of the antahkarana to the object and its assuming the 
form of the object, can be supported by any arguments based 
on the concepts of Western philosophy. We have found that 
the vedantie ideas on this matter cannot be so easily brushed 
aside as crude or^"gross, as on first sight they may lead us 
to think; there are on the contrary some important consi-- 
derations which confirm them. This concludes the psvcho- 
logical consideration of the vedantic views of perception. 
The third point we promised to consider, viz., the place and 
function of the self in perception, will be dealt with in the 

| next chapter, as this enquiry will lead us beyond the range 
. Of psychology proper into the domain of metaphysics and 
| Vepisterhology. . 
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We should only add that the antahkarana functions not 
only in perception and memory, but also in all other forms 
of mental dealing with objects, such as judging, inferr'ng. 
imagining, forming ideas on the basis of words heard, and so 
on. In everv one of these cases, there is an objective mode 
of the mind (antahkarana-vrtti). The only thing which is 
self-manifest, and does not need a mental mode, but on the 
contrary, illumines even the mode, is consciousness (cit) itself. 
But even the identity judgment of the Upanisad, namely ' I 
am Brahman,’ which helps the self to realise its identity with 
the pure, self-manifest consciousness (= Brahman), has to be 
understood first with the help of a mental mode, a vrtti of 
the antabkarana, in the form of a judgment, though ultimately 
it ends in a non-relational subjective realization of self- 
manifest consciousness that no longer needs the mode. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE SELF 
IN PERCEPTION 


PERCEPTION involves a relation between the knowing self and 
its object. The conception of this relation is determined by 
the conceptions of the self and of the object. In vedantic 
metaphysics the self, as well as the world of objects, has 
been variously conceived by different thinkers. Consequently 
the combination of each conception of the self witb each of 
the conceptions of the objective world gives rise, theoretically, 
to one tvpe of relation between the self and the object; and 
there would arise as many new contingencies as the number 
of such possible combinations. Some eminent writers ( Madhu- 
südana Sarasvati, Brahmananda Sarasvati,? Appayadiksita?) 
have reduced these contingent relations to three general types. 
We shall follow this general plan instead of going into the 
complicated and somewhat uninteresting details of the 
different conceptions of the individual self and the world and 
the possible combinations arising therefrom. 

The three tvpes of relations result from the three different 
ways in which an individual, and consequently the world, 
are conceived to be constituted. One class of thinkers holds 
that the knower, the individual self, is finite and limited ; 
it is, therefore, neither all-pervasive (sarvagata) nor the 
ground or material cause (upadana) of the phenomenal world. 
A second class of thinkers regards the individual self as all- 
pervasive and unlimited, but not as the material cause of 
the world. A third class of thinkers again maintains that the- 
individual self is both all-pervasive and the ground of this 
universe. Let us consider these views one by one, with the 


1 Advaita-siddhi, pp. 478 f, 
! 2 Gauda-brahmáünandi on the above. 


mage oe ERO chap. I. 
0—1916 B. 
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nature of the relation between the self and the object in 
perception resulting from each. 

To understand these theories we must clearly understand 
the meanings of infinitude and all-pervasiveness, and finitude 
or limitedness, in regard to the self. We should bear in mind 
that pervasion and limitation cannot be applied in ordinary 
senses to the self, which is always conceived to be non-spatial. 
To the self limitation comes by way of objectivity; a self is 
limited in so far as it has an ''other''—a not-self—to oppose 
it. From the epistemological standpoint the existence of an 
‘‘other’’ means also a possible source of ignorance about that 
other. Thus limitation virtually means ignorance on the part 
of the self. In terms of will, again, limitation comes to mean 
external determination.~Now the Advaitins, as is well known, 
unanimously hold that the ütman, the self, is in truth the 
same as the Brahman—the Absolute. But the absoluteness 
of the átman is a dream that is not realized in our ordinary 
experience. The self as the ''Ego," the "Il," has somehow 
come to appear as an individual—a jiva—and seems to have 
lost its absoluteness. The question, however, arises as to 
what degree or extent the jiva appears to have lost its absolute 
character. In other words, what are the nature and degree of 
this apparent bondage or limitation? To answer this question, 
one has to analyse the concept of the “Ego” or the "I" 
(aham), the àtman in its apparent bondage. 

The first and the most obvious result of this analysis will 
be the conception of the Ego as a limited determined indi- 
vidual, which is but one out of many individuals. In support 
of such a conclusion it may be pointed out that the word 
“I,” which connotes the individual self, is used to distinguish 
the self from all not-selves. So the very meaning of the word 
implies the existence of other realities and thereby' proves 
the finiteness of the Ego. Again, the Ego is the object in 
self-consciousness, and as such it may also be said to be a 
determinate object. Lastly, the existence of many such 
selves can be easilv inferred from the fact that the word 
"I'' is used by different persons. The uses of such personal ( 


pronouns as ''you,'' “he,” “she,” also point to this- C17 a 
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clusion. The use of the first person plural—‘‘we—’’ puts the 
conclusion bevond all doubt. The individual self is, therefore, 
found to be limited and finite. | 

Obvious and inevitable as this common-sense view may 
seem to be, it is not altogether unassailable. While admitting 
that the use of the word “I” implies the existence of an 
object from which it is distinguished, it may yet be maim- 


tained that the self is never known to exist side by side - 


with the object in any such spatio-temporal relation as that 
in which two objects, like a chair and a table, can be said to 
exist. The distinguishing of the self from the object does not 
necessarily imply that the self and the object are both made 
the objects of the differentiating act. In distinguishing a chair 
from a table both become determinate objects of our conscious- 
ness, as the judgment '' This chair is not this table,"" clearly 
shows. But in the case where the self is distinguished from 
an object, sav the bodv, only the latter becomes the object 
of our knowledge and can be determined in space and time 
and specified as ‘‘this.’’ The self is, however, known, in such 
a context, negatively; and the judgment expressing this 
negation would be “‘This (object) is not the self," and not 
“This object is not this self.” Thus, though found to -be 
confronted with an objective world that ts distinct from it 
and outside it, the Ego is never found as an object existing 
pari passu with other objects. The existence of objects there- 
fore does not necessarily limit the self as two objects, hike a 
chair and a table, limit each other. On the contrary, the ego 
being distinguished from all objects is found to be distinct 
from the finite—the determinate. It should be described 
therefore as infinite and unlimited. The plurality of indi- 
viduals or egos, also, is not so easily established as common- 
sense thinks it to be. Number can be used only of determinate 
objects and not of the self, which defies all objectivity. That 
different persons use,the word ''I' only means that by these 
subjectivity is shared alike; that is to say, that ultimately 
the same self is identified with and functions through different 
organisms. As identified with or appearing through these 
AN ~ Bssrerext centres, it also appears as different. Consequently 
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there arise the appearances of the many selves, even as the 
sun reflected in different mirrors appears to be many. Of the 
personal pronouns again, ''vou'' and ''he'' or ''she'' are not 
on a par with “I.” The former are used of persons known 
objectivelv, and consequently their subjectivity or selfhood 
cannot be known as such. 'The existence of other minds 
can be imagined only through a projection of our own minds 
into other centres. It is an act óf svmpathetic imagination 
which scarcely amounts to objective knowledge. Nor does íhe 
first person plural necessarily imply the plurality of selves. 
On the contrary the fact that “I,” ''vou'" and “he” can 
together function as ‘‘we,’’ shows that the range of subjectivity 
or selfhood can be widened bevond the usual ''I,'"" to include 
other centres which generally lie outside the pale of subjecti- 
vity. In the concept of the ‘‘we,’’ then, we have an instance 
of the possibility of the same selfhood combining or running 
through the many centres which appear to be different. It 
is beeause I realize the existence of another mind only 
througlr a projection of myself that it is possible to absorb it 
again into subjectivity in the consciousness of the “we.” 
The most convincing evidence of the same individual function- 
ing’ or appearing as different egos can be found, however, in 
our daily experiences in which we split ourselves up into an 
“I” and a ‘‘thou’’ and sit in judgment upon ourselves. In 
a moment of self-condemnation we often say: “I am 
ashamed of what thou hast done.” Thus the common-sense 
view of the multiplicity of finite and individual subjects 
comes to be replaced by the view of one universal subject, 
appearing through many centres which are mistaken to be 
independent subiects. The world of objects is given to this 
- subject and is independent of it. The individual self is thus 
found to be all-pervasive or infinite, but not the creator or 
cause of the objective world. 

The process leading from the first or common-sense view 
of the ego to the second, just stated, may now be carried 
a step farther. Tt may be said that the ego or the knowing ( 
self is not merely universal, but is also the ground of tbe — 
objective world; that though the self is independent gre, 
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object, the object entirely depends on the self for its existence; 
that if the self is really infinite there cannot be an objective 
world independent and outside of the self.' 

These three views; which we have tried to deduce inde- 
pendently from an analysis of the concept of the ego, would 
represent the three different conceptions of the self and the 
object, held by different schools of vedantie thinkers,) as 
previously outlined. It is now necessary to pursue the relation 
of each of these conceptions of the self with the object and 
with the process of sense-perception. 

According to the first view (i.e., that the individual self 
is finite and limited), the objective world comes to acquire 
an existence outside and independent of the individual self. 
Thus the perception of an object on this view means that 
a connection, previously non-existent, Is set up between the 
knowing self and its object. This connection is established 
through the mediating principle, the antahkarana. Now it 
should be remembered that according to the Vedantins all 
determinate existences, the individual self as well „as the 
world of objects, are but the illusory determinations of the 
same consciousness—the self-shining Brahman. On the view 
under discussion the object, being independent of the indi- 
vidual self, shines not through the light of the self, but through 
that of Brahman itself that underlies the object.* In other 
words, that the object appears or reveals itself means that 
the absolute consciousness reveals itself as the object. The 
question therefore arises why the same consciousness should 
reveal itself now as a table and again as a tree, or why when 
the distant tree or the table presents its visible qualities, 
we do not also feel its tangible qualities or have its smell. 
In order to explain this casual and selective nature of percep- 
Hon," the advocates of this view must affirm that conscious- Y 
ness, as object, appears only in the form in which it affects 
the antabkarana. Though the consciousness underlying the 


1 Vide Anandabodha-bhattárakácürya's Nyüya-makaranda, Kesetrajia-bheda- 
nirisa, and jüeya-bheda-nirása. 


_? Cf. Advoita-siddhi, p. 479. 


3 Technically called Pratikarmavyavasthà&. 
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self and the ‘object is the same, the two appear to be different 
owing to two different modes that determine the same 
consciousness differently in the two cases. The determining 
factor in the case of the knowing self is the antahkarana, 
and in the case of the object the particular group of properties 
which qualifv it into that peculiar object; both these sets 
of determinants are again ultimately constituted by ajfana. 
In the case of perception, then, the antahkarana by going 
out and assuming the character of the object removes to that 
extent the distinction between the two sets of differentiating 
factors, peculiar to subject and object respectively, and thereby 
establishes an identity between consciousness as subject and 
consciousness as object. The advocates of this theory main- 
tain, therefore, that the necessity for the going out of antah- 
karana to the object lies in the revelation of an identity exist- 
ing between the self and the object (abhedabhivvakti).* 

The author of the Vedanta-paribhasa subscribes to this 
view. He discusses at some length the causes that constitute 
immediacy (pratvaksatva). Since we shall have occasion to 
consider this view later on, we may pass on to the second view 
referred to above. 

According to the second view the individual self is not 
finite: it is universal. But its universality does not mean that 
all objects, at all times, are present to it as such. Just as a 
logical concept (like ‘‘Cowness’’)? in spite of its universality 
applies only to the individuals subsumed under it and not to 
other individuals, so the individual self in spite of its 
universality lights up only those objects which appear to it 
through the medium of the antahkarana. But there is a sense 
in which the self can be said to be universal in a more un- 

restricted sense. The self is aware of all objects at all times; 
` some being known positively and others negatively. That the 
self knows objects directly presented to it 1s of course obvious. 
But even in the cases of objects which are not positively so 
presented, the self can be said to know them, though not as 
present but as unknown. On being aware of an object for 


1 Advaita-siddhi, loc. cit., and also Siddhantaleéa-samgraha, chap. 1. . 
2 Advaita-siddhi, p. 479. 
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the first time the self remembers that it was not aware of it 
before. This memory clearly implies that even before the 
presentation of the object there was a consciousness of its 
non-presentation to consciousness. Thus the self may be said 
io be always aware of all objects, both presented and not 
presented to consciousness. Hence the vedantic dictum— 
"Everything is lighted up by the witnessing consciousness, 
either as known or as unknown.” * 

The recognition of the truth of this does not, however, 
amount to the annulment of the vast difference that exists 
between the awareness of an object as known and the aware- 
ness of an object as unknown. We can for ourselves distin- 
guish three stages or grades of the awareness of an object. 
They are illustrated in the three distinct experiences which 
we have for instance (1) in trying to imagine a face without 
success, (2) in successfully imagining it and (3) in perceiving 
it. At the first stage of awareness, the face is only a possible 
object, objectivity of the face a mere promise. The face is, 
therefore, an object that is vet unknown. At the second stage, 
the possibility is clearly demonstrated, the foretaste of the 
object being given in the image in mere thought. At the third 
and the last stage, the promise of objectivity is actuaily 
realized, in perception. 

Now in the second stage there is accommodation on the 
part of the subject to receive the object, but still the object 
does not reveal itself. This only shows that a mere will to 
know, on the part of the self, does not amount to knowledge; 
other conditions for the revelation of the object must also 
be fulfilled. These conditions are the going out of the senses, 
and through them ‘of the antahkarana, to the object and so 
forth. As the antahkarana assumes the form of the object, 
the self identified with the antahkarana comes to have a 
direct tinge of the object. This objective tinge of the subject 
is called ciduparaga (the tinging of the pure consciousness). 
and it is held that the necessity of the going out of the antel:- 
karana lies in effecting this tinge (ciduparàüga). This, then, 


=- -4 da Sarvarmi vastu jfüütatayaà và ajüütatayü và sáksi-caitanyasya visaya eva," 


—Vivarana, p. 19. 
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1s the significance of the perceptive process in the second view. 
The author of the Vivarana and some others advocate thia 
position. 

According to the third class of thinkers, the self is infinite 
and is also the ground of this world. It is easy to see, then, 


that on this view the individual self becomes identical with 


God as immanent in the world. Everything, therefore, is not 
only a possible object to the self, but has its being in the 
self. The question why in that case all objects should not 
be always perceived, does not present any real difficulty. 
Our ideas are admitted by all to be nowhere else than in 
our mind, yet we find that an idea may be present to con- 
sciousness at one time, absent at some other time (when it is 
forgotten) and again come back to consciousness (when it is 
remembered once more). Though all ideas are equally present 
in the self, they must struggle with one another to come to 
the focus or float up to the surface of consciousness. So even 
within our self there exist forces that can prevent an idea 


‘from attaining consciousness. These forces constitute the veil 


of ignorance. From what we can learn about such ideas, it 
becomes easy to see that even the so-called external objects 
may be within the self and yet may not be always perceived. 
It is only when the antagonistic forces are removed and the 
veil of ignorance is lifted that a particular object floats up 
to the surface of consciousness. It is held, therefore, that the 
activity of the antahkarana in the case of perception consists 
in rending the veil of ignorance (avarana-bhibhava)." This, 
then, is the interpretation of the perceptual process according 
to the Ahird view. 

“SVE have considered, one by one, three types of vedantic 
theories about the self and the world, and also the explana- 
tions they offer as to the relation of the self to the object 
in perception. To judge the relative merits of these three 
different types of theory we should discuss in detail the meta- 
physical theories of the self and the world, which would lead 
tc an unnecessary digression. We may leave this matter with 


fi 


1 ** Jivasya jagadupidinatve ávarapübhibhavürthá "—Biddhàantavindy, yE 


quoted in Advaita-siddhi, p. 479. 
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the remark that the Ego, the ''I," as it is used in different 
contexts, vields when analysed such a wide latitude of mean- 
ings, from the mere physiological organism to the pure 
subject that transcends all objectivity, that in forming a 
philosophical conception of the self, any one of the different 
aspects may be considered as fundamental and the rest may 
be explained as secondary, derivative and illusory. Thus from 
an empirical point of view, each one of the resulting theories 
may be regarded as a possible hypothesis. So far as the 
vedantic theories presented here are concerned, it is necessary 
to point out that in spite af their differences there are some 
points of unitv as well. 

Whatever be his theory of the Jiva or the individual self, 
every Vedàntin holds that in all knowledge there is present 
the self-shining transcendent light of consciousness which 
imparts to the object its character of immediacy. Conscious- 
ness in this aspect or context is called the Saksin or the 
witness. It is so called because it is conceived as the impartial 
spectator which takes no part in the ever-changing process 
of knowledge, but only lights it up or passively witnesses 
it. However individualized, finite, and determinate the self 
or consciousness may appear to be, it retains yet this aspect 
of transcendence. In consequence of this unanimous assertion 
of the existence of the witnessing light of consciousness, we 
also discover a common point of agreement among the 
different views as to the function of the antahkarana in 
perception. For the three different views referred to above, 
namely the theories of abhedabhivyakti, ciduparaga and 
avaranabhibhava, are found when analvsed to contain the 
common element that perception takes place only when the 
object is brought into connection with the self or the witnessing 
consciousness, either by the revelation of an identitv between 
the two through a removal of the differentiating factors, or 
by the tinging of the self with the form of the object, or by 
the removal of the veil of ignorance that hangs between 
the self and the object. The nature of the relation that is 
established between the witnessing consciousness or the self. 


= as the passive observer (Sākşin), and the object perceived, is 
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admitted by all to be one of adhyāsa, i.e., erroneous identi- 
fication of the one with the other. We shall critically consider 
these points on which there is general agreement among all 
vedantic thinkers. 

The understanding of these views in the light of Western 
philosophy is beset with many difficulties. There are first of 
all many theories of consciousness, from an identification of 
it with mere physiological processes to the flat denial of its 
existence. Secondly, there are the many conflicting theories 
about the relation of the mind to the object of perception 
advanced by those who admit the existence of consciousness. 
To make the vedantic theories appear at all plausible we have, 
therefore, to consider these antagonistic views. In the present 
connection we can do this onlv partially and summarily. 

The predominant theories minimizing the facts of con- 
sciousness are almost all inspired by theories of biology and 
evolution. If evolution is to be true there must be an 
unbroken continuity from protozoa to man; if the anunal 


-is to be regarded as the true ancestor of man, the human 


mind no less than the human body has to be explained as 
a mere development out of, or a more complex organization 
of, what existed in the forerunner. Thus the human mind 
has come to be considered as a mere refinement of instincts 
and reflexes. Introspection, which has been regarded as the 
method that reveals the existence of forms of consciousness 
higher than those found in lower animals, has necessarily 
to be rejected as spurious and misleading. Russell has called 
in the evidence of psycho-analysis to show that others can 
know more accuratelv about our hidden desires through the 
study of our behaviour than we ourselves can through 
introspection. It has been generally assumed, thexefore, that 
the human mind cannot be studied through introspection. 
but must be studied exactly in the same way as the aninial 
mind, that is through the behaviour of man towards his 
environment. 

Against this standpoint we may say that even if the theories 
of evolution be true, and there be really an unbroken con- 
tinuity running through all the stages of evolution ‘of the 


in 
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living world, it does not necessarily follow that the earliest 
stage should exhaustively explain all that appears at any 
later stage. From the unbroken continuity that can be found 
in the colours on the spectrum, one cannot argue that green 
is nothing but red or yellow. In fact, in spite of continuity 
there may be and really is the emergence of the new and 
the unique which cannot be explained away. Man has much 
in common with lower animals and that may serve as the 
link of continuity. But at the same time nothing but prejudice 
can prevent us from recognizing the existence of a whole 
range of high and complex thought, emotion and volition 
which are uniquely distinct from the mere instincts and 
reflexes of the lower stages. As regards the ban on introspec- 
tion, we may say that it is not based on sound reasons. 
There are, it may be true, the few cases of repressed or 
unconscious desires which cannot be known through intro- 
spection; but from this it is extremely rash to generalize 
that we cannot know any of our mental states at any time 
in any other more direct way than by the study of external 
expressions or behaviour. On the contrary we directly 
experience, everv moment of life, fine shades of emotion, 
volition and intellection which have little or no external 
expressions, and the existence of which would remain 
altogether unknown had there been no direct awareness of 
them. The study of behaviour is of great value for the 
knowledge of the mind of animals and also of human beings, 

but it is folly to exaggerate it and make it the only method 
of psychology. In fact, however, behaviourism itself implies 
the existence of a more direct way of knowing mental facts. 

For behaviour is-important not merely as a compound of 
some physical movements, but as expressing some meaning _ 
which it is supposed to possess. But this very search for a 

meaning in behaviour implies that the behaviour as the sum- 

total of physical movements cannot be regarded as ultimate, 

that there is something behind them; and it is that some- 

thing, non-physical, which is really the object of enquiry. 

If so, the question at once arises as to how that '' something 

meant '' comes to be sought for in the merely physical move- 


c 
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ments. This question can be answered only by confessing that 
we have in our own case for the first time experienced 
simultaneously external behaviour, and also a corresponding 
conscious state as &omething existing over and above the 
former. It is because we have a direct experience of this 
connection between the physical and the mental that, in 
other cases, where the one is given we seek its counterpart. 
So it would appear that behaviourism, if pressed to express 
its grounds, has to admit both the existence of something 
other than the merely physical, and also the existence of 
a method, other than behaviourism, of being aware of that 
something. In other words, both consciousness and a direct 
experience of it have to be conceded their rightful places.’ 
To come to a second class of thinkers, who while not 
denying consciousness altogether, deny that it is an entity, 
James may be considered as the sponsor of this line of 
thinking. ''Undeniablv," he says, ''thoughis do exist. I 
mean only to deny that the word stands for an entity, but 
to insist most emphatically that it does stand for a function. 
There is, I mean, no aboriginal stuff or qualitv of being 
contrasted with that of which material objects are made, out 
of. which our thoughts of them are made, but there is a 
function in experience which thoughts perform and for the 
performance of which this quality of being is invoked. That 
function is knowing.'' * According to James both thoughts 
and ‘‘material objects'' are derived from a third and primal 
stuff’ which he calls ''pure experience." This experience 
itself sometimes functions as the subject and sometimes as the 
object. More recently, the American realists and Bertrand 
Russell * also, to some extent, have advocated this theory of 
. neutral stuff (or particulars or entities) being, by different 
arrangements, responsible for the appearances of the mental 
as well as the physical. A more or less similar view ias 
recently been held by Morton Prince,* who has shown that 
if we realized the up-to-date scientific theory of the ultimate ^ 
1 Cf. the modern emphasis on ' insight ' by the Gestalt school. 
2 Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 3-4. * In Analysis of Mind. œ 
4 ** Why the Body bas a Mind "’ Mind, January 1928, 
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nature of matter as energy, there would be no difficulty in 
conceiving the possibility of matter and mind being only 
different organizations of the same ultimate stuff. He calls 
his view scientific monism. 

It is necessary to consider how far Vedantins can accept 
or reject these views. As rigorous monists Vedantins hold that 
thoughts as well as material objects are derived from a common 
stuff, called caitanya (1.e., consciousness). Just as James holds 
that the same stuff functions in certain contexts as the sub- 
ject and in other contexts as the object, Vedàntins also hold ` 
that the subject (pramütà), the object (visava), and know- 
ledge (jüàna) are all only differentiations of the same 
caitanya. This caitanya may also be called ''neutral' in so | 
far as it partakes of the nature of neither thoughts nor objects. _ 
Besides, like the realists, the Vedantins also credit neither - 
objects nor our thoughts of them with the reality of self- f 
subsisting entities. While James calls them  ''functions,'' 
and some of his followers call them ‘‘convenient fictions,” 
they in a sense come very near the Vedàüntins who regard @ 
them as facts possessing only practical value (vyáüvahàürika- 
satta). But a closer enquiry would reveal a great difference 
existing between ''neutral stuff’ and caitanya. The realists 
neither clearly define the nature of the neutral stuff, nor 
indicate how the determinate orders of existences come to 
function either as thought or as matter. James conceived 
the primal stuff to be ''*pure experience.” But his successors 
realized that he had thereby come dangerously near the 
idealists; so they recoiled to indecision by withdrawing the 
definite word ''pure experience" and keeping it mystically 
vague under the-uncertain name of a ''neutral'" stuff.' But 
we feel that if the realistic position be pushed to its logical 
conclusion, the vedantic theory may not appear to be very 
far from it. 

It may be asked, for instance, how from the same neutral 
particulars we have, as Russell says, by different groupings 
mnemic (or mental) phenomena and non-mnemic (or physical) 

_phenomena. Russell has introduced the imagery of a sensitive 


' 1 Russell: Analysis of Mind, passim. 
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photographie plate to explain the work of the human brain 
in the presence of which mnemic phenomena arise. But this 
imagery carries no conviction whatever. For though both 
the brain and the plate may resemble one another as recording 
impressions, still there is all the difference of the mnemic 
and the non-mnemic between the two cases which itself 
requires explanation, and therefore remains unexplained by 
the imagery. Thus either the conception of neutral stuff 
must be abandoned or, accepting this conception as necessary 
for the explanation of perceived phenomena, the evolution 
of these phenomena from the primal stuff must be confessed 
to be inexplicable. The second alternative, which alone can 
help the realists to retain their theorv, would then be on 
a par with the vedantic conclusion that the evolution of 
the phenomena of thoughts and objects from the same 
caitanya is inexplicable (anirvacaniya). But another question, 
more pertinent to our present topic, can be addressed to 
the advocates of this theory of neutral particulars. How are 
the neutral particulars known to exist? This question does 
not seem to be considered seriously; yet it is of the supreme 
importance. For unless we have knowledge about these 
neutral entities, that is more definite and more certam than 
the knowledge of ordinary objects, we can in: no way persuade 
ourselves to reject our deep-rooted common belief in the 
existence of the physical and mental entities, in favour of 
a belief in the existence of this new-fangled stuff. The 
ordinary physical and mental phenomena are the only 
things that we know of either through perception or through 
inference. We cannot even conceive of anything which is 
neither phvsical, nor psychical, nor partially both. The 
.neutral stuff in its isolation would therefore appear to be 
not only indeterminate but also inconceivable. How is it 
possible then to speak about the inconceivable? Realists dare 
not cross this vawning chasm lest they go bevond their depths, 
leaving behind them the terra firma of objective certainty. 
Kant had to face the same difficulty in speaking of the reality 
lying behind phenomena—das Ding an sich. But he frankly 
confessed its unknowability. . 


M! 
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The Vedantin however does not experience this difficulty. 
To him the neutral reality, which appears now as the object 
and now as thought, is caitanya—the self-shining truth. 
Thus though it can never be known (that is, as an object) 
and can therefore be called ‘‘unknowable’’ (after Kant), yet 
it is possible to refer to it. The admission of the immediacy 
or self-manifesting character of the fundamental reality 
enables the Vedantins to declare that thoughts and objects— 
the two most obvious popular categories of existence—are 
not ultimatelv real, and possess only a practical value. What 
is most interesting to note is that though the realists fail to 
justifv the existence of the ultimate reality (i.e., the neutral 
stuff), being unable to show how it is known or spoken about, 
yet they are very emphatic in declaring the falsity of the 
popular entities in favour of this half-conceived hypothetical 
stuff. But the Vedintins, though declaring firmly that the 
ultimate reality is immediately present to consciousness 
(saksat aparoksat brahma), calmly assert that the falsity of 


the entities of popular belief is only an anticipation or. 


promise which can be realized after a sustained effort 
(sadhana) of recovering from the hypnotic spell under the 
influence of which the world has come to appear as such. So 
long as this effort is not crowned with success, the value of 
the popular empirical categories of subject and object, self 
and  not.self, mental and physical, remains practically 
unaffected. ^ 

The: only object of introducing the foregoing discussions, 
however, is to bring out the immediacy or self-manifesting 
nature of the ultimate reality, caitanva. Caitanya has been 
previously translated as  ''self-shining consciousness’ for 
want of a better expression. But this rendering may créate 
& certain misconception against which we should euard. 
Consciousness is identified with the mental and contrasted 
with the physical. But caitanya, as we have seen, is the 
reality, which, in its isolation, may be truly described as 
neutral both to mind and matter; it is the fundamentum, 
through the illusorv differentiation of which we have the 
dualistic world of objects and their knowledge. From this it 
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would follow also that while consciousness, as identical with 
knowledge, is always conceived to be ‘‘about’’ some object, 
'"caitanya," as the undifferentiated reality, does not 
necessarilv imply the existence of some object. In its isolated 
character it may be described only as self-shining. This 
characteristic of  caitanya, in its pure aspect, is not 
altogether absent in the stage of differentiation. It 1s in virtue 
of this fundamental quality that an object appears and the 
subject knows. Appearance and knowledge are but the two 
differentiated sides of the same neutral fact of immediacy. 
In other words, the appearance of caitanya as object to 
caitanya as subject, or the knowledge on the part of caitanya 
as subject of caitanya as object, has to be credited to the 
fundamental self-manifesting characteristic of caitanya. 

When these ideas are applied to the concrete case of the 
perception of an object we must say, then, that the fact 
of the self knowing the object means that the object is 
somehow brought into connection with the witnessing or 
self-shining caitanva, which is really the nature of the self. 
To put the same fact in another way, we may say that 
though the individual self functions for all practical purposes 
as a limited ignorant entity, its real or transcendent nature 
of being a self-shining principle is demonstrated in every 
act of knowledge which is characterized by immediacy. 
This, therefore, is the meaning of the assertion—to explain 
which all these discussions have been  necessary—that, 
according to Vedàntins in general, there must be in every 
perception some connection shown between the object and 
witnessing self or süksin. 

The question however arises why, if the self as well as 
thé object is in reality the self-manifesting caitanya, the self 
sometimes perceives the object and sometimes does not do 
so. To answer this question Vedintins ask us to remember 
that for the sake of logical demonstration, we start with the 
empirical facts of the casual appearance or non-appearance 
of objects and the casual knowledge or ignorance of the 
subiect, and we obtain the conception of caitanya (as 
underlving both the subject and object) as an explanation: 
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of these facts of experience. Thus, to ascertain the causes of 
the casualitv of knowledge and appearance, we have simply 
to study the empirical conditions under which we have, or 
have not, perception. What these conditions are, according 
to the Vedàntins, we have already discussed in detail while 
considering the functions of the indriyas and the antah- 
karana. The meaning of these empirical conditions Las 
only to be interpreted in a way that fits in with the con- 
ception of the self-shining caitanya, which we have seen has 
to be accepted on philosophical grounds. The author of the 
Vedànta-paribhüsaà tries to give a complete interpretation of 
the facts of immediacy  (pratyaksatva) from his own 
standpoint. 

The word pratvaksa (immediate), as we have noticed 
already, can be predicated both of an object (visaya), 
e.g., the table is pratvaksa (or immediately perceived), and 
of the knowledge (jnaàna) of an object, e.g., the knowledge 
of the table is pratyaksa (immediate). The conditions which 
lead to the perception of an object (visayagata pratyaksa) 
are that the antahkarana must go to the object through the 
indrivas and assume the form of the object, so that either 
the differentiating factors which create a division between 
the subject and the object may be removed, or the veil of 
ignorance hiding the object from the subject may be removed, 
or the subject may be tinged with the form of the object— 
whichever of these three views, explained already, may be 
thought satisfactory. It should be made clear that an 
object is immediately known only in that form of it which 
antahkarana assumes, and not in any other form. To illustrate, 
when we see a table it is immediately known only as a coloured 
object, not as an object having a touch, smell or weight; 
these latter forms the antahkarana does not assume in this ^ 
particular case, in which it approaches the object through 
the sanse of vision which cannot reveal these other formis. 
When an object is known through inference it is not known 
immediately, because the antahkarana in this case does not 
go'out, through a sense, to the object to assume its form. 


123—1916 B 
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As to the immediacy of an element of knowledge (jiiana- 
gata-pratyaksa), we must remember that according to the 
Vedantins, as to many other thinkers, knowledge, as know- 
ledge or as a mental act, is always immediate. Even an 
inference or a mere idea must be regarded as immediate 
(pratyaksa) or self-evident as an act or mental process. 
The ordinary distinction between mediate and immediate 
knowledge altogether vanishes when knowledge is looked 
upon from this point of view. 'The distinction, however, is 
highly useful and is based on the conception of knowledge 
as a concrete unity of both act and object, and not as a mere 
abstract act divorced from the object. Looking at knowledge 
from this point of view the Vedantin upholds, then, the 
useful distinction between mediate and immediate know- 
ledge. Knowledge, thus considered, would be immediate 
when its object is immediately known. So we find that the 
conditions for the immediacy of the knowledge of a pot also 
would be the going out of the antahkarana to the pot through 


the senses, and its taking the form of the object, etc., so 


as to result ultimately in establishing an identity between 
the subject and the object, or in removing the veil hanging 
between the subject and the object, or in imparting to the 
subject the tinge of the object— whichever of these three 
alternatives be thought satisfactory. 

The Vedàntaparibhasá chooses the first alternative. Accord- 
ing to it consciousness, the Reality underlving evervthing, 


-~ is empirically delimited, in three ways, as knower (pramata), 


knowing process (pramàána) and the object known (visaya). 
The object is immediately known when the inner organ 
(antahlarana) flowing through a sense out to the object 
assumes its form, and removes thereby the separation between 
the knower and the known (1.e., between the consciousness 
delimited by the antahkarana and the consciousness delimited 
by the object). As the same process leads also to the 
unification of the knowing process (i.e., consciousness 
delimited by the antahkarana’s modification or vrtti) and the 
object, this knowledge also becomes immediate. 
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We have tried to indicate in this chapter the general and 
special conceptions of the self and its function in the percep- 
tion of an object. All our discussions in this connection have 
turned upon the explanation of one main point, namely that 
the self in its transcendent aspect of self-shining caitanya 
is responsible for the immediacy that we experience 
in perception; that it is the light of the self-luminous self 
which imparts immediacy to the object and the knowledge of 


the object. | 
J wae 
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CHAPTER V 
OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION 


WE have discussed so far the vedàntic views regarding the 
process of the acquisition of perceptual knowledge and the 
parts played therein by the indrivas, the manas and the 
atman. In the present chapter we shall consider what objects 
of knowledge are regarded by the Vedàntins as immediately 
known. It will be ev ident that a general reply to this question 
can at once be given from the results of the preceding 
chapters. We can say that only that object is perceived or 
immediately known which the antahkarana can reach, so as 
to establish a direct relation between the knower and the 
object. But though this answer may possess a theoretical 
,value, it is of little practical help in determining whether a 
particular object is immediately known. For the going out 
of the sense or antahkarana is not itself a perceived fact; 
it is a hypothesis designed to explain the fact of immediacy; 
and as such it already implies the knowledge of the imme- 
diacy of the object. So the general reply, though possessing . 
some theoretical value, is of little practical help in deter- 
l mining whether a particular object is known perceptually or 
^v. -t rre vm also involves a petitio principii. We have to return, 
RSS then, to the other alternative, namely that the immediacy of 
da the know ledge of an object must itself be immediately known. 


\ In otbér. e:ords the quality of immediacy must be intrinsically 
~phtent in the knowledge of the object i5 Qut even this 
principle, however flawless in theory, is not alwhys so easy 
of application. This will be evident from the many instances 
to be discussed in this chapter. Here we shall consider the 
knowledge of some particular objects, such as time, uni- 
versals, relations, etc., and try to ascertain wh ther pu 
objects are directly or immediately perceivN... 
philosophy two kinds or stages of perception have cS 
been distinguished; one has been called er iare and t 
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other savikalpaka, We shall presently see what these two 
concepts mean fof different schools of thought, and what the 
objects of these two kinds of perception are} after considering 
these and the objects revealed through them, we shall have 
a complete idea as to the objects known in perception. 


I. INDETERMINATE (NIRVIKALPAKA) PERCEPTION 


We take nirvikalpaka pratyaksa first.(It is best to begim 
with the views of the Nyaya school, as stated by its great 
exponent Gamsgeéa in his classical work, Tattva-cintaàmani,' 
or by Viévanatha in his Siddhanta-muktavali.* It is held by 
these thinkers that( when perception takes place at the very 
first moment, we do not have the knowledge of an object 
characterized by any predicate or character (such as, “This 
is a pot,’ or ‘This is blue’), but apprehend some unrelated 
elements (e.g., pot, potness, blue, etc.). So in this pritaary 
stage pratvaksa is to be regarded as nirvikalpaka or indeter- 
minate. en the non-relationally apprehended elergents 
are differentiated and related in the form of a judgment (e.g., 
‘This is a pot’), we have a pratyaksa (perception) that may 
be called savikalpaka—relational or determinate. The exist- 
ence of the primary stage (i.e., nirvikalpaka pratyaksa) is 
not, however, directly experienced;? but it can be logically 
proved to exist as a necessary presupposition of our deter- 
minate knowledge of the object. The determinate. perceptua! . 
knowledge, in which something is perceived ae PSE, 
implies that we ascribe to the presented thing the dttribwíte-- 
of potness. But this substance-attribute relation cargnot take. 
place before t elements related are perceivede-;Me ma 
therefore ablv assume that prior to the dete 
perception of the pot as a pot we must have a nirvikal ka 
or ngn-relational knowledge of pot and potness.* 











ani, Nirvikalpaka-vadah. 

vali (Nirnayasagar) on Kar. 58. 

" ''Jaa&nam yan nirvikalpákhyam tad atindriyam isyate," loc. cit. 
l Sid dhánta- mujt&valt, loc. cit. and Jagadiéa's Tarkümrta. 
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Some thinkers,’ however, especially the  grammarian 
philosophers, contend that since language enters into the 
very texture of all kinds of knowledge without exception, 
knowledge that is worth the name must be always deter- 
minate. The possibility of the existence of an indeterminate 
stage of knowledge, such as nirvikalpaka  pratvaksa, is, 
therefore, necessarily ruled out. 

The Mimamsakas, on the other hand, refute this view 
and assert the existence of nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. Kumiarila, 
the founder of the Bhatta School, says in the Slokavartika : 
“There exists some primary indeterminate knowledge of the 
pure object, a knowledge that is like that of children or the 
dumb; neither any particularity nor any generality is then 
perceived; the individual which is the substratum of them 
is then known alone.’’ * And Parthasarathi-misra, the author 
of Sastradipika, holds that in the nirvikalpaka stage the 
object is indefinite (mugdha) and multiform  (anekàákaàra), 
whereas in the latter stage it becomes definite and presents 

, only*one form.* 

- "The Buddhists not onlv admit the existence of nirvikalpaka 
pratvaksa, but also assert that it is the only kind of pratvaksa 
or immediate knowledge that we really possess.* According 
to them the object, as we immediately perceive it, 1s some- 
thing unique (svalaksana). In the succeeding stage of savi- 
kalpaka jñāna or determinate knowledge, we supply from 

\ your mind names, universals, etc., which are therefore not 

i ta Bo tAistaken either as existing in the object or as being 

Cox imægdidtely known.* 

Br thijs the Mimamsakas * reply that, in the primitive 

d 





teri :üdie stage, the object cannot be own as some- 
AB unique. For if it is so known it will b wn as a 






1 Cf. Bhartrhari’s dictum ''Na so asti pratyayo loke yah áabdánug 
Anuviddbam iva Jfünam sarvam £abdena bhüsate," WVakyapadiya, 
(Benares Sans. Series). e 

- 2 Sloka-vartika, Pratyaksa-sitra, Kar. 112. 
2 Süstradipiká, p. 41. (Tarkapiida, Nirnayasagare, 1915), 
4 Nyüyavindu, pp. 11-13. 5 es 4 PP- 1916. 
* Prakarana-paficiki, pp. 54-5. y $ 4 
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particular that can, by no means, be said to be indeterminate. 
Thus, immediate knowledge of this kind should really be 
considered to be determinate (savikalpaka) and not indeter- 
minate (nirvikalpaka), which would give us the knowledge 
of neither generalitv nor particularity. ) 

Before dealing with the Vedanta views, it is necessary to 
understand more critically the suggestions already considered. 
Their general meaning seems to be sufficiently clear. But 
when we try to ascertain what precisely is the nature of the 
object in the nirvikalpaka stage, this apparent clearness 1s 
lost in the uncertainty of possible alternative interpretations. 
The difficulty arises because we can conceive that, prior to 
the fully developed perceptual judgment about an object, 
there may be not one but many stages in the awareness of 
the object. We may first have a mere unmeaning sensation 
in which the object is presented as an uninterpreted, un- 
analysed fact... We may then have a bare apprehenSion of ~ 
what Hobhouse calls ''the present” which, having a slight p! 
tinge of meaning, is something more than a blind sengatiop, — 
but is not vet a developed perception. Lastly the perception 
may develop, and we may have the judgment itself. But 
the judgment also may have two stages: first, if may -be 
unattended by any verbal image or expression, | nd after- 
wards attended by these symbols so as to gain the form of a 
proposition. Further, the development of knowledge through 
all these stages may be either conceived —— as T . 
unfolding or definite discovery of what was given at ttè” 
first stage, or idealistically, as the increasing contribution a. 
the object, on the part of the mind, of ag contribution not 
primarily presentgin - the object. If we try to undezs ch ep 
nature of tbs*-5ject in nirvikalpaka pratyaksa in the £ 
such searghing analysis, we find that the conceptions a an 
„different schools, or of the same school in different places, 
do n absolutely coincide. The Buddhistic view, as discussed 
-aboye, is at once easily differentiated, by its idealiatic bias, 
| realistic views of the N aiyayikas and the Mimàm- 
ing to the Buddhists it is only the' unique 
ws given in the nirvikalpaka stage which, for 
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them, is co-extensive with perception. The universal, rela- 
tions, etc., are considered by them as a 1 priori contributions 
subsequently made by the mind. The Naiyáyikas, on the 
contrary, think that attributes, universals, relations, etc., 
are all given to the mind even in the nirvikalpaka stage, and 
no new element previously absent is contributed bw the mind 
in the savikalpaka stage. The real difference between the 
two stages, according to them, is that in the latter the mind 
interrelates the elements given in the former as unrelated 
(viSakalita). 

The views of the Mimamisakas seem in many respects to 
be identical with those of the Naivayikas. But there seems 
to be a marked difference also between them. At least two 


ytjacts enable us to draw such a conclusion. First, we find 


that the Mimàámsakas compare nirvikalpaka pratyaksa with 
the perceptual knowledge possessed by children or dumb 
persons. Now, though we may believe that the knawledge 
possessed by a newborn baby may be more or less confused, 


."unanalvsed and indeterminate, we have no reason to think 


that a dumb adult also has a similar knowledge of objects. 
On the contrarv, it is reasonable to think that a dumb 


person possesses not merely determinate perception of X 


objects, but also judgments of perception; only such judg- 
ments may not be expressed by word-symbols. It is reason- 
able to conclude from this that, accor ding to the Mimamisakas, 


ny erception short of a perceptual judgment attended with 


GM 


«o, UK Tuo symbols may be called nirvikalpaka  pratyaksa. ` 
"his nterpretation appears all the more likely when we 
remember that the Mimàümsakas try to establish the existence 


1 of pusikeipaka pratvaksa by refuting the wiews held by the 
UfKammarians. As we have alreadv peque s gram- 
ag 


marians hold that as knowledge without langu is impos- 
sible, and since language has always definite determinate 
neg, there can be no tee cm oiii The | 






1 Siddhüntacandrikà on PEFEA p. 40. 
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and try to argue that as in these cases there is no use of 
language, knowledge can be indeterminate. '<There is addi- 
tional evidence to show that the nirvikalpaka pratyaksa,— 
as viewed by the Mimamsakas, was of a more developed 
character than that of at least the later Naiyayikas. While 
the great Naivavika Gamges$a says that knowledge of the 
nirvikalpaka type can neither be true nor false, since it does 
not possess any practical use,? the Mimamsakas, on the con- 
trary, hold that practical efficiency is not absent even in such 
knowledge; for, they say, animals as well as children have 
nothing but nirvikalpaka pratyaksa, and yet they act on the 
knowledge they have. From all this it would appear that 
the concept of nirvikafpaka-pratyaksa, as held by the Narya- 
yikas, partly resemble that of the ''sensation'' of Western y 
philosophy. At this stage there is neither any meaning nor 
any judgment, but a blind fact that is not, however, consi- 
dered to be indefinite. It is clearly a pre-judgment stage. But 
according to the Mimamsakas the object in  nirvikalpaka- 
pratyaksa cannot be said to be altogether meaningless, since 
it possesses at least as much meaning as can evoké some 
behaviour towards it. Judgment also need not be altogether 
absent in this stage, if it be possible to have judgment with- 
out language.- According to this view, the only feature that 
differentiates a nirvikalpaka jñāna from a savikalpaka percep- 
tion is the indeterminate, indefinite, indecisive character of 
ihe former as contrasted with the determinate, definite and , 
decisive character of the latter. So the difference .Ler^.;s 
reduced to that between obscurity and clearness, which is £ 
ultimately a difference of degree rather than one $f kind. M 
According to the -Naivayikas, however, there is a real quali- 
.tative differe;.» between the two. Though the act A 
attributesf universals, etc., are all present in the nirvikalpaka 
vM acl as in the savikalpaka one, thev appear discrete 








. cit. 
ttva-cintimani, 






tyaksa-khanda, p. 402 : ''Nirvikalpakafca pramiprami- 


rifü on Sfstra-dipika, p. 40: ''"Tiraécám bülünüü ca nirvikal- 
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and isolated in the former, whereas they are strung together 
in the substantive-adjective way in the latter. 7» 

We are now in a position to consider the vedantic views 
on the matter. 

According to the Vedantins, knowledge is savikalpaka if 







a -adjective way. ce in which such 
a relation is absent is nirvikalpaka. So far as the theoretica 
definition or explanation of the term nirvikalpaka is con- 
cerned, the Vedàntins are not very. far from the other schools 
which maintain that the substantive-adjective relation is 
absent the content of nirvikalpaka perception. But in the 
application of this definition to concrete instances the 
Vedantins part company with their comrades. For( they 
hold that a nirvikalpaka perception should not necessarily 
be confined to the pre-judgment stage, because they think 
that among judgments themselves there are some which 
exhibit all the marks of a nirvikalpaka-jnina,’ and that these 
nirvikalpaka judgments can even be expressed in language. 


j “JNustrations of such perceptual judgments are to be found 


in cases of the recognition of an identity arising from the 


perception of an object for a second time. When on perceiving € 


a man for the second time we say, *‘This is that Devadatta,’ 
we have a perceptual knowledge or judgment that is nirvi- 
kalpaka, since the predicate does not here bear an adjectival 
relation to the subject. Though we primarily start here 
with—-two different contents, we finally arrive at an identity 
through the negation of the difference between the two. In 
' other Words the purpose of the judgment here is not to 


‘assert any -adjectival relation, but to assert an identity. 
Hence Tt can rightly be called nirvikalpaka or: non-relational* 
identity* 


am 


“In Book VI we will discuss fully the nature o 
judgments, and it is premature to consider at th 
objections that can be raised as to the possibility o 









f 


-a 


| 1 Vedünta-paribhüsá, p. 89 ("Tatra savikelpakam vaisht aya | 
yathai 'Ghatam aham jánümi' ,.. Nirvikalpakantu samsar&in übi 
yatha ‘So yam Devadattab.' " — 


` \ 
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judgments. Quere it is necessary to notice only one possible 
objection. While granting in anticipation that such a judg- 
ment does not express any adjectival relation but an identity, 
and also that the knowledge expressed in it is nirvikalpaka, 
one may yet ask, ''Why is such knowledge called perceptual? 
Is it not rather a case of recognition or memory ?"’ To this 
the Vedàüntins reply that as the judgment is based here on 
the perception of the object, there is no reason why we 
should not call it perceptual. In other words the identity, 
as asserted in this case, is neither remembered nor inferred 
but directly perceived, just as the man is perceived. It may 
be observed that the Vedantins’ contention in this respect 
is quite sound. The form of a judgment expressing a remem- 
bered identity would resemble “‘The man whom I saw 
yesterday is the same as the man whom I saw the day 
before.'' 

It may be objected that even the judgment ‘‘This is 
Devadatta," though based on the perception of Devadatta, 
is partially based on memory. The judgment would mot be- 
possible if we did not remember that particular man with : 
some particular attributes and that he was called Devadatta. 
We may answer this objection by saying that the dependence 
on memory, found in this particular case, can be shown to 
exist in most perceptions; it is therefore no peculiar feature, 
that may be regarded as vitiating this particular kind of ' 
perception and not affecting other kinds. 

We find, therefore, that giving nirvikalpaka its” proper 
meaning, we have no difficulty in thinking of a recognition 
judgment like ''"This is that Devadatta,” as CXpreseipg a 
nirvikalpaka perception. 

While al? vedantic writers are at pains to démonimrz b the— 
non-relational (nirvikalpaka) character of these judgments, 
none them seems to be interested in what other schools 
call nirvikalpaka-pratvaksa. We do not find any definite 
statement whether or not the Vedantins believe in the 

~ Riiie Raa of a nirvikalpaka stage as conceived by the 
^  4& €f, flso author’? article on '"The Import of a Proposition in Vedanta 
p Philogfphy,'" Philosophical Quarterly, January 1929. 
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Naiyayikas the Mimamsakas. “the Vedàntins are found 
neither to refute nor to support the contentions of other 
schools as to the existence of a primary awareness of an 
indeterminate or unmeaning object prior to the developed 
perception of it. Writers of other schools such as Ramanuja’ 
(the author of Sribhasya) and  Pàrthasarathi-mis$ra* (the 
author of Sàstra dipika), however, state, by way of refutation, 
a view which they ascribe to the Advaitins. According to 
this view, there is in nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa the awareness 
of existence (satta) alone. This existence becomes after- 
wards differentiated, in savikalpaka-pratyaksa, through the 
activities of the mind. 

This view seems to be taken from a theory which a certain 
section of Advaitins hold in another context( Wlien asked 
as to how the Advaitins can maintain the position that reality 
is one and the phenomenal world is false, in defiance of 
perception which bears testimony to the plurality and reality 
of the world, a particular group of Advaitins, like the author 
of Tattvaguddhi,* reply that perception really gives us the 
knowledge of pure existence (sanmatram) and not of parti- 
culars which are but subsequent creations of our imagination 
(kalpana). This extreme view, which almost borders on that 
of buddhistic idealists, is countenanced neither bv Samkara 
nor by any of his great followers. The difficulty sought to 
be evaded in this manner is removed by them in some other 
ways, the discussion of which 13s unnecessary in this con- 
nection.-In epistemology Samkara and many of his followers 
advocate a theory of direct realism, which chiefly distin- 
guishes the Advaitins from their opponents, the idealist 
Buddhists. In fact Samkara firmly asserts in one connection 


-— a 


t Sribhisya, Mahaptrva-pakea, — ''... REC ee e 
pratyaksasya." (P. 21, R. V. & Co, ed., 1909). 


2 Süstra-dipikaà, p. 40, and Nyàyaratnákara on Sloka-virtika, pratyakga-sifra, 
Kar. 114, et seq. - 


3 Siddhintale4a-samgraha, p. 357 (Jivananda's edn.). [ or de E ^" 
Brahmasiddhi, pp. 58 and 70 (Madras edn.); and ANvaitgdbrahmasiddbi, ^ 







p. 22 (Cal. Univ. edn.). 
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"In every act of perception we are aware of external objects 
like the pillar, the pot, the cloth and the floor.” y 

Arnis positive evidence, coupled with the negative—namely 
that Advaitins illustrate nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa usually by 
examples of recognition-judgments and not by those 
ascribed to them by the Mimamsakas and Ramanuja-—— 
enables us to conclude that at least the greatest thinkers 
of the Advaita school did not actually hold the view which, 
in the version of opponents, appears to be their common 
contention.) In the absence of any positive statement from . 
the Advaitins themselves, it is best to refrain from any 
criticism of this view in the present connection, in whieh 
we are solely concerned with the conception of nirvikalpaka- 
pratyakşaf (We shall conclude by noting simply that in the 
Advaita writings we miss a clear account of the nature of 
the object in the stages prior to the developed perception 
of it. Like other thinkers, the Advaitins also distinguish 
between  nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa and  savikalpaka-pratyakza. 
But while for others the distinction means one between 
undeveloped or indefinite perception and developed or 
definite" perception,” for Advaitins it means a distinction 
between perception of the identical (or the non-related) 
and perception of the related. ESAE 6 xus ct 


— — o — — = 


2. DETERMINATE (SAVIKALPAKA) PERCEPTION 


We may now consider the objects of savikalpaka perception. 

From what we have shown in the preceding section, it appears 
thatfaccording to the Vedàntins all perceptions except those 
that constitute, identity judgments come under the gavi- 
kalpaka class. According to the Naiyaiyikas and also the. 
Mimamsakas, this form of perception is a development out of 

the rugfmentary nirvikalpaka stage. But this is not necessarily 

the case with the Vedantins, as we have just shown. For the 

identity judgment ''"l'his is Devadatta,” which WVedantins 

consider to be4fin example of the nirvikalpaka type, really 
'foTtwws the determinate (savikalpaka) perception of the man, 

1 Brahmæsūtra bhasya, 2, 2, 28. l 
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 Devadatta. Thus we have here the case of a savikalpaka 

perception preceding and not succeeding a nirvikalpaka one. 

To enquire about the objects of savikalpaka perception from 

the vedantic point of view, then, we have to enquire about 

the objects of all perceptions except those of identity.) We 
all undertake this enquiry in the present section. 

If we have understood the vedantic account of the psycho- 
physical process leading to perception, we can roughly 
judge what should be considered an object of perception 
by the Vedàntins. The form of an object and also its colour, 
touch, smell, taste and sound, can be immediately perceived. 
Thes antahkarana can approach these objects through the 
five senses, and consequently there is no difficulty in per- 
ceiving them. As regards the knowledge of the weight 
(gurutva) of an object also, there is a general agreement 
between the Vedantins and most other schools, though this 
opinion would appear somewhat curious to Western thinkers. 
The weight of an object is held to be always inferred (nity- 
anumeya) and never perceived. The reason for such a view 
is to be found in the fact that Indian thinkers recognize only 
five senses (indrivas) of external perception, and the muscular 
sense of modern psychology is not considered to be a sense 


at all. The weight of an object comes, therefore, to be: 


inferred from the fact of its falling down when left unsup- 
ported. So far there is more or less general agreement among 
, Indian philosophers. But beyond these matters there is little 
unanimity of opinion. When we come to time, universals, 
relations, etc., we find that while some writers think that 
they are immediately known others believe that they 
cannot be so known. It is necessary to consider these cases 
one by one. Let us first consider the knowledge of time. J 


or. PERCEPTION OF TIME RS 


The Vaisesikas and the Naiyayikas maintain that time cannot 
be an object of perception. For according to tN&m a substance 


(dravya) to be perceptible must possess a non-infinitesmma 





dimension (mahattva) a manifest form  (udbhüta- 





— 


— . 
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rüpatva). Atoms cannot be perceived, because they are of 
the infinitesimal order of dimension. Again ether (akasá), 
time (kala), etc., cannot be perceived because they Jack 
visible form. | | 
“The Mimamsakas' and the Vedantins, however, hold that 
the formless character of time is no hindrance to its bemg 
perceived. According to them the conditions of perception, 
as laid down by the Naivayikas and the Vaisesikas, need 
prove no stumbling-block. Laws should subserve facts; 
facts must not be sacrificed nor even distorted for the preser- 
vation of any preconceived law. If the conditions formulated 
by the Naiyayikas and others do not accord with any parti- 
cular case of perception, we must conclude that these 
conditions are the results of hasty generalizations, and 
therefore need revision That time is immediately perceived 
is an undoubted fact. On seeing a pot, we say, ‘‘we see the 
pot now." We cannot explain the quality of the presentness 
(vartamànatva) of the object, pot, in any way other than bv 
holding that time-quality is as directly revealed through the 
sense of perception as the pot itself. This direct experience, 
otherwise inexplicable, enables us to conclude that time is 





an object of perception, and that its perception can take 


place through the senses.* If time were not perceived along 
with the perception of the object, we should always doubt 
whether our knowledge were about a present, past, or future 
object. 'In every act of knowledge, there must be a con- 
sciousness of time.’’** This is a common dictum ‘cof’ the 
Mimamsakas, and Vedàntins also subscribe to it.) 

It is necessary, however, to understand the exact sense 
in which time is said to be perceived. Time (kala) as perceived 
is not thought of either as'an empty form from which atl.. 
events have been abstracted, nor as the series of events 
present, past and future stretching from infinity to infinity. 
It is absurd to think that time conceived in any one of these 


+ 
1 Sistra-dipika, p. 45, and Siddhanta-candrikaé thereon. 


^ 2 Vedanta-paribhisa, p. 20. 3 Sikhamani on the above. 


* 


* The dictum is; “Na so asti pratyayo loke yatra kilo na bhiàsate.'" 
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ways should be directly perceived through the senses. The 
time that is said to be perceived is the present time 
which subsists in the object as an element qualifving it. It 
is not unreasonable, therefore, to think that time as a 
quality of the perceived object is revealed to us through 
all the senses which are thought responsible for the per- 
ception of the object itself.( The Natyayikas, however, 
conceive time as an eternal substance that is a sort of hold- 
all for all the phenomena of the universe (jagatàm aSrayah). 
It is natural, therefore, that they should consider time to 
be imperceptible (atindriva). It is true that the Naiyayikas 
speak of two kinds of time: the infinite, eternal time (maha- 
kala), which is an undivided whole, as well as finite lime 
(khanda-kala), measured by the duration of an object or an 
action. But the latter is conceived more or less as a con- 
venient fiction having only a practical value. A finite time 
is nothing more than the one undivided time appearing 
finite, because known or measured through the finite dura- 
tion of an object or an action. Hence we find that finite 
times are often spoken of as ghata-ksana (pot-time), pata- 
ksana (cloth-time). The standard for the measurement of 
finite time is, according to the Naiyüyikas, the apparent 
daily motion of the sun (sürya-parispanda)* round the earth. 
The unit of time is called a ksana and is equivalent to 45 
of a second.* According to the Naiyàyikas, then, the per- 
ceptual judgment “The pot is present" (idanim ghatah) 
implies that a connection has been set up in knowledge 
between the pot and the contemporaneous motion of the 
sun or the ksana. But the question arises how the pot and 
the motion of the sun could possibly be brought together. 
. This puzzle. the Naryayikas* affirm, can be removed only 


1 Kürikavali, Kar. 45, and Muktavall thereon. 2 Ibid. 
3 Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 148: "In the Nyāya- 
Vaidesika school the day of twenty-four hours (solar) is stated to contain 
230 x 30 x 30 x 18 x 2x 2 units of time (ksanas). The Nyaya unit of time 
therefore measures 2/45 of a second." - 

4 Bilüdhinta-muktüvali on Kar, 46, 
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by supposing that there is one time which holds together 
the finite duration of the pot and the solar motion and is 
able, therefore, to bring about a relation between the two. 
Thus, by inference we arrive at the conception of the one 
undivided time, as the locus (adhàra or aSraya) of all generated 
ed 

We do not find any attempt, on the part of the Vedantins, 
to meet the contentions of the Naiyaàyikas. We may however 
offer a few remarks of our own on this matter. In his con- 
ception of time as an eternal substance and as the locus of 
all phenomena, and especially as a generator of all the gene- 
rated (janvànam janakab),(the Naiyayika resembles to an 
interesting degree one of the modern realistic thinkers, 
Alexander, who also conceives time (combined with space) 
as an ultimate stuff out of which everything else has evolved. 
Alexander also thinks that time is not ''apprehended'' by 
the senses, though ‘‘our experience of space and time is 
provoked through the senses.' It should be noted, however, 
that Alexander admits the existence of an intuition of space 
and time prior to sensations; and it is through intuition that 
they are ''immediately apprehended.''' Lhe Naiyaàyikas, as 
we have found, would grant neither the sensation of time 
nor any intuition of it. The knowledge of time is wholly a 
matter of inference, though based on the experience of the 
near and the distant in time, the ''now'' and the ‘‘then,’’ 
or the ‘‘before’’ and the ''after.''* This peculiar position of 
the Naiyüàyikas does not seem to be ultimately tenable. If 
we had no immediate knowledge of even finite times or 
durations (as ''now,'" ''then,'"" ''present,'"' etc.), we should 
altogether lack the experience of the near and the distant 
(ün time), and consequently inference would be altogether 
impossible. It is possible to construct inferentiallv one 
universal time only when we already have the experience 
of finite times, and not otherwise.CThe Mimamsakas and the 


1 Space, Time and Deitf, vol. ii, pp. 144-8. 

b: Siddhünta-muktàvali (on Kar. 45), which observes that the Necessity of 
-admitting the existence of time is to explain our experience of temporal 
distance and nearness (partviparatva) 


14—1916 B 
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Vedàntins are, therefore, right in holding that time, as 
present, is immediately apprehended. And when an object 
is apprehended through any sense its time-character also may 
be similarly apprehended. Sadànanda, an Advaitin, says in 
his Advaitabrahmasiddhi that time is perceived through all 
senses.') 

It is interesting to enquire, however, whether time or 
the present is conceived by Indian thinkers to be an atomic 
point or an extended span. This question, to which in Western 
philosophy James has drawn much attention, is not explicitly 
and systematicallv discussed in any detail. But still we often 
come across incidental references, from which it is possible 
to infer definitely the views of Indian thinkers on this ques- 
tion.(In the Tattvacintimani of Gamgesa we come across an 
incidental remark which runs as follows: ‘‘Since points of 
time (ksanah) are imperceptible, the present (vartamana) is 
known through a finite or measurable (sthüla) determinant 
(upüàdhi).'"? Again in Nyüàyavürtika-tatparyya-tika we have 
the incidental remark : ''because the atomic points of time are 
never perceived by us who have these eyes of flesh." Sub- 
stantially the same- remark occurs in Kusumafijali, as well: 

. '*because the ksanas as time-determinants are not perceived.''* 
All these remarks show clearly that Indian thinkers were 
aware of the difficulty that arises if atomic instants of time 
are thought to be the objects of perception. The ''present'' 

` as known is sthūla (finite), not süksma (infinitesimal). As 
to'the length of the duration of this ''present'" time, the 
Vedàüntins appeal again wholly to experience. It endures so 
long as the experience of the ''now'' is not succeeded by an 
experience of the ‘‘then’’—so long, in other words, as the 

. -self judges it to endure.*) 


1 P. 22 (Calcutta Univ. ed.). 

2 Pratyaksa-cintamani, p. 380: ''...ksepaánüám atindriyatvát, sthülop&ádhim 
&düya vartamünatva-grahát. . . ."" - 

s Nyüya-vürtika-tátparya-tikà, p. 21 (Chawkbamba, 1925). 

4 Kusumá&fjali, st. 4, p. 5: ''Ksapopádhinàm anàükalanüt." (As. Sóc. ed.). . | 
5 Vedüntaparibhüsa, pp. 20-8. : 
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4. PERCEPTION OF UNIVERSALS, RELATIONS, ETC. 


We come now to the consideration of the knowledge of 
universals, relations, etc. The Naiyavikas have discussed 
these matters fully and accurately. The Vedantins accept, on 
many points, the views of the Naiyayikas tacitly without any 
further discussion, so that we have their views explicitly 
stated only on the points on which they happen to differ 
from the Naivüyikas. It is best, therefore, to start with the 
views of the Naivavikas and point out where the Vedantins 
deviate from these. 

(According to the Naiyayikas, there are two kinds of per- 
ceptions—ordinary (laukika) and extraordinary (alaukika). 
‘An ordinary perception is that in which there is an ordinary 
relation between object and sense. An extraordinary percep- 
tion is one in which no ordinary relation between the object 
and any sense can be traced. We take ordinary perceptions 
first. 

The Naiyàyikas differentiate six kinds of ordinary relation 
(sannikarsa) between object and sense as being responsible 
for the perception of six kinds of objects. A substance like 
a ''pot'" is perceived through the contact of the particular 
sense with the substance. This relation is direct and is called 
samvoga (conjunction). In the perception of a quality, say 
a blue colour, inhering in the pot, there is no direct con- 
junction between the sense and the percept. The relation 
here is indirect; there is first the relation of conjunction 
(samyoga) between sense and the substance, pot, and then 
the relation of inherence existing between the blue colour 
and the pot. This relation is, therefore, called ‘‘inherénce 
in the conjoined’’ (samyukta-samavaya). Again the blueness 
inhering in the blue colour is also perceived. Here the rela- 
tion is still more indirect—the links being sense-substance- 
inhering  quality-universal inhering in the quality. This 
relation is called “inherence in the one inhering in the 
. conjoined” (samyukta-samaveta-samavüya). In the percep- 
tion of sound, however, the.relation between the sense and 
the object is said to be one of simple inherence (samavaya). 
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Sound is a quality inhering in the ākāśa and an ear itself is 
conceived as Akasa in a limited form. So that the relation 
between sound and the ear is the same as that between sound 
and akasa, which is a relation of inherence. The universal, 
soundness (Sabdatva), inhering in sound is perceived through 
an indirect relation between the sense and the object, and 
this relation may be called ''inherence in the one inhering”’ 
(samaveta-samavüya). Lastly non-existence of a particular 
object in a particular locus is perceived through the relation 
of the sense with what is adjectival to the locus, with which 
the senses have direct conjunction. Non-existence is then 
known as adjectival to the locus. This relation is called 
'" adjectivality to the conjoined" (samyukta-visesanata).’ 
Samavaya also is perceived in the same way, as an adjective 
to its locus.? ) 

Let us consider now what the Vedantins think of this 
account of the Naivayikas. Almost all the objects that are 
held to be perceivable in the above account would be held 
bv most of the Vedantins also to be perceivable. That a 
substance like a pot, and the qualities, sav colour, etc., 
belonging to it are held to be directly perceived we have 
already pointed out(The universal, potness, in the substance, 
pot, as also the universal, blueness, in the quality, blue, are 
also perceived. Sound is perceived, of course; so also the 
universal, soundness, inhering in it. Vedàüntins object, -how- 
ever, to the perception of non-existence, and assert that the 
knowledge of non-existence (even in a perceived locus) is a 
quite unique kind of knowledge that has to be classed apart. 
As to samavaàva the Vedàntins do not admit its existence at 
all. ^?) 

We have to note, however, that even in the preceding 
instances, where the Vedàantins agree with the Naiyüyikas 
with regard to the perceivability of the objects, they do not 
admit the Nvāva account of the nature of the relations 
obtaining between the particular senses and the objects. 


! Siddhinta-muktavali on Kars. 59-61. . 
2 The Vaiéesikas do not accept however the perceivability of samaviya; vide 
Praéastapáda's Pedairtha-dharma-samgraha. 
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This difference is ultimately due to the difference that exists 
between the metaphysical conceptions of Nyaya and Vedanta 
as to the status of substance, quality, relations, universals, 
ete. To understand this point it is necessary to consider, 
in passing, the views of these two schools about these 
entities. 
(According to the Naivüyikas the categories of realities are 
seven—substanee (dravva), attribute (guna), action (karma), 
universal (sàmàánya), particularity (visesa), the relation of 
inherence (samavaya), and non-existence (abhava). All these 
are considered to be distinct realities. Attributes and actions 
have their locus in the substance with which they have a 
relation of inherence (samavaya). Universals have their locus 
in particulars to which they bear the same relation of 
inherence. There are two principal relations according to the 
Naivayikas : samyoga and samavaya. Samyoga is the relation 
of the collocation or conjunction of two terms that were 
previously unrelated or unconnected, e.g., the relation 
between the table and the floor. Samavaya is the constitutive 
or inherent relation that exists, for example, between the 
whole and its parts, between attributes or actions and their 
substance, and between a universal and its particulars. Of 
these two relations, samyoga is considered by the Naiyayikas | 
to be an attribute (guna) of the terms related, but samavaya 
is not taken as an attribute, but as an independent category 
by itself.' ^) $ 
It will be seen that the views of the Naiyāyvikas have a 
striking resemblance to those of the contemporary Western 
realisís like Russell. Just as the neo-realists hesitate to call 
entities like relations, universals, etc., existents, and invent 
for them the new world of subsistents, the Naiyayikas also 
hold that a universal (simanya), the relation of samavava, 
and particularity (viéáesa) as well do not possess common 
existence (satta), though each has a unique nature and being.? 


E 
1 Vide Küriküvali. While Samavüya is counted as one of the seven 
''padürthas,'' samyoga is counted among the ''gunpas.'" 
2 Ibid., Kir. 14. It is observed that only the first three ''padürthas''" (namely 
dravya, guna and Karma) possess the universal existence, (satt&). The other 
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Things like tables and chairs are, according to the Naiyayikas 
just as to the modern realists, a mosaic of the many entities— 
substances, attributes (colour, size, etc.), action (movement), 
universals (tableness, blueness, ete.), etc.—held together 
with the relation of inherence which is also a discrete entity. 
(in perceiving a thing, say a chair, an unprejudiced mind 
should perceive a particular, its attributes, its contact with 
the floor, etc., the universal, chairness, etc., and also the 
relation (of samavaya) riveting together all these discrete 
entities. ) 

Naturally enough Vedantins do not accept this Nyaya 
view of entities. Samkara criticizes this theory in details in 
his commentary on the Brahma-sitras,’ and establishes the 
view that an attribute, an action, a universal, particularity, 
etc., exist in the substance not as discrete entities, but 
as elements or aspects which are not distinct from the 
substance. In order to prove this contention, he criticizes 
the Nyava-Vaisesika view of relations. ( The Natyayikas 
and the Vaisesikas think that attributes and substance, 
actions and substance, universals and particulars, are held 
together through another entity, namely, the relation of 
inherence or samavayva. Samkara savs that it is difficult 
to defend the conception of this new relation. The necessity 
of admitting this new relation evidently lies in the fact that 
- the relation between a whole and its parts, or attributes and 
their substance, or a universal and its particulars, is far 
too intimate to be classed with the ordinary relation of 
samyoga. If this intimacy is rightly understood, the con- 
ception of samavayva is found to be necessary. We can 
never experience or even think of an attribute apart from 
a substance, a universal apart from a particular, and so 
forth. As a matter of fact an attribute is always experienced 
as inseparable from a substance; so also a universal from a 
particular. It is true that they are distinguished, admits 
Samkara, in words. But that shows a difference only in 


three entities have each a unique being of its own (svatma-sattva), acc; to 
= Praásstapüda. 
1 Brahma-sütrae, 2, 2, 17; 
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meaning and not in existence.' The same object, says 
Samkara, may be called by different names, according to its 
many internal and external aspects. The identical individual, 
Devadatta, may be differently called a man, a Brahmana, a 
vouth, etc. If the attributes and substance, universals and 
particulars, are found to be inseparable in existence, there 
ig no necessity whatever for the conception of the foreign 
entity of a samavüya relation for holding them together. On 
the contrary it is reasonable to think that attributes, uni- 
versals, etc., are identical with the substance in which they 
are experienced to reside. The conception of a relation like 
samavaya existing independently of the terms presents other 
difficulties also. If a relation is as independent an entity as 
the terms related, there arises the necessity of a second rela- 
tion to connect the first relation with each of the terms, and 
the second relation may similarly be shown to require a third, 
and that a fourth and so on ad infinitum. (Thus, the logical 
analysis of the conception of a relation, as a co-ordinate 
entity, leads us to an infinite regress (anavasthā). In more 
recent times Bradley also criticizes ‘relation’ on similar 
grounds.” 

When ‘the conception of the relation of samavava is 
abandoned, the entire superstructure of Nyāya metaphysics 
collapses. A thing can no longer be viewed as a mosaic of 
independent entities. It is one whole which presents the 
different aspects of attributes, universals, actions, etc., under 
different organizations (samsthana). p 

This is how Samkara refutes the Nyàya theory of entities 
and propounds his own view from the vedàntic standpoint. 
In the course of the foregoing discussion we have trodden 
a ground on which some of the most decisive battles have 
been recently fought in the West between idealists arid 
realists. And we are aware that the arguments advanced by 
Samkara to refute the realistic theories of things and relations, 
as held by the Ngivayikas, will be far from being convincing 
to the students of contemporary Western philosophy. It is 


i Brahma-sütra-bhüsya, 2, 2, 17. 2 Ibid., 2, 2. 13. 
3 Appearance and Reality, pp. 17 f. 
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not pertinent to our present topic to discuss the many objec- 
tions that might be raised. We can offer in this connection 
only a few critical remarks. 

To bring this discussion within the focus of modern 
Western philosophy we must examine what the Vedanta and 
Nyàya views amount to in terms of the current conceptions 
of internal and external relations.(It is generally known that 
while idealists stand for the internality of all relations, realists 
object to this position and favour the externality of relations. 
But when we come to examine the particular sense in which 
the words ''internality'' and ‘‘externality’’ are used, and the 
extent to which the views are advocated, we miss precise 
statements. Most realists, like Moore,' consider their task to 
be finished with the mere refutation of the general proposition 
of the idealists, viz.,' “All relations are internal.” As their 
main interest is to save realism from the danger of idealism 
which, they think, automatically follows from the internality 
of the-cognitive relation, which again becomes inevitable if 
the general proposition of the internality of all relations is 
granted, they are content to show that there are at least 
some relations which are not internal, end consequently that 
the case for idealism remains unproved. Some .realist:c 
thinkers like Perry,? however, have gone beyond this negative 
view and have positively held that while some relations are 


. external, all relations are not external, since there are cases 


of internal relations as well, such as logical implication, 
organic unity, etc. Realists like Russell, holding the extreme 
independence of relations, may, however, be inclined to hold 
that all relations are external. But these different views 
cannot be understood fully and critically unless we ascertain 
the exact sense of the word ‘‘external’’ or ''internal."' 

he proposition, ‘ʻA relation is external," may mean that 
a "relation exists independently of the terms related. Its 
existence is on a par with the terms related. It may mean 
secondly that a relation certainly has exjstence, but while 
it does not exist as a mere quality of the terms, neither does 


1 Philosophical Studies, pp. 276 f. 
? Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 244. 
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it exist altogether independently of the terms, just because 
all things in this world are mutually interdependent. Again 
thirdly it may mean that a relation is certainly different from 
the terms but does not, like the terms, exist; It only 
subsists. Fourthly it may mean that a relation is different 
from the terms, but this difference concerns significunce, and 
not necessarily existence. A negation of each one of these 
four senses of, external relation may yield a corresponding 
sepse of the term internal relation. ) 

We do not know if any Western realist will be prepared to 
go to the extent of holding the externality of relations in 
the first sense. The second sense is accepted by Alexander.* 
The third sense will be accepted by those realists who 
advocate the theory of ''subsistence.'" As to the fourth 
sense, though we do not find any realist who accepts it in 
so many words, yet implications of such a sense can be 
traced in the views of some. ) 

But coming to Indian thinkers, we find that the Naiya- 
vikas hold a position that cannot be wholly identified with 
any of the four views distinguished above.f As regards 
samyoga, the Naiyayikas accept the first part of the second 
' view, in so far as according to them this relation (being a 
guna) has existence (satta), but they reject the second half, 
as they conceive samyoga as a guna or quality. As to the 
relation of samavava again, the Naiyàvikas reject the first 
part of the second view, as samavaya lacks ecristenoe, but 
accept the second part, since samavaya is not a quality 
(which directly belongs to a substance only), it relates even a 
. quality to its substance, and even a universal to a quality. 
Naiyayikas might, therefore, accept the third view in so far 
as Samavaya, in lacking existence but still possessing a dis- 
tinct and positive reality, might be said to subsist. But they 
cannot subscribe to this view whollv because samyoga, being 
an attribute, has exétence (satt&). 

It is clear, therefore, that we cannot class the views of 


* the Neiyaiyikas off-hand with any of the stereotyped Western 


views of the internality or externality of relations. 
1 Space, Time and Deity ago. i, pp. 249-250. 
15—1916 B, 
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To return to the view of Samkara, to understand whom 
we have introduced these discussions, we can say that he 
accepts the view of externality in (the fourth sense, namely 
that a relation is external in so far as it has a significance 
or meaning (though not existence) different from that of the 
terms. But this view is so tame and moderate that very few 
realists would like to call it an external view. They would 
rather stigmatize such a. view as internal. 

But our chief interest here is not so much to find out 
whether Samkara's view would be called bv the one naine 
or the other, as to judge its intrinsic value. For this purpose 
we must decide whether the externality of a relation in any 
of the first three senses is tenable.(The first sense, that a 
relation has an existence which is independent of the related 
and is on a par with the being of the related, represents 
the extreme view which brings the theory of externality 
almost to a reductio ad absurdum. There are few realists who 
wil seriously advocate such a view. The other two views, 
namely, those of the dependent existence of a relation and 
the subsistence of a relation, are the only ones that are at 
all plausible. Let us consider these two views one by one. 

( As to the first, it may be said that the conception of the 
dependent existence of a relation is not at all intelligible. 
We can understand the meaning of dependent existence 
when it is said, for instance, that the leaves of a tree 
exist, but their existence is dependent on the existence of 
the trunk. In such a case we can directly know the existence 
of the leaves as distinct from that of the trunk.) The distinction 
is given in experience and we start with the two existents, 
finding out subsequentlv on further thought that the exist- 
ence of the one is dependent on that of íhe other. But in 
the case under discussion, we never perceive or know the 
existence of a relation (as distinct from the related) in any 
such wav as we know the existence of the terms.( When, for 
instance e perceive the existence of a book on a table, 
we do nót know the existence of a book, a table, and the 
relation ''on'' connecting the two. We perceive only the two" 
terms, the book and the table. Similarly in the case of a 
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whole and its parts. And if the existence of the relation as 
a distinct entity is not perceived, the question of its being 
dependent or independent does not at all arise. JBut it may be 
said, ‘‘Even if a relation may not be perceived as an entity 
just as the terms are, may it not be reasonable to admit 
its existence on other grounds?'' To this we may reply that 
if there are sufficient grounds to necessitate the acceptance 
of the separate existence of a relation, we must believe in 
its existence. But we do not see any grounds that can stand 
much scrutiny. The first and most obvious ground might be 
thought to be the fact that a relation has a name that 
distinguishes it from the terms. (Now distinction by name 
may be thought to imply distinction in existence, only if 
we .grant that corresponding to every meaningful word 
there must be an existing object, or that meanings are also 
existents.)We are aware that there are some modern realists. 
who are prepared to accept such a view. But if consistently ~ 
held this view would ultimately lead us to a very absurd 
position.(If every meaningful word denotes an existent we 
are to believe, as Samkara points out, that the same man, 
as father, as brother, as servant or as master, etc., 1s really 
not one existing thing, but a multiplicity of different existing 
things. And once the sameness or unity of the man is 
dissolved into a multiplicity, we are faced with the puzzle 
as to how to combine the many existents into the one 
practical unity of the object, or how the many come to be 
associated together. Besides, if meaning always involves 
existence we have also to believe in the existence of a golden 
mountain, a unicorn and all sorts of things having names. 
We are aware that some realists, like Alexander, will readily 
accept .the challenge and go further to admit the existence 
ef even illusory objects. But we think that one can hold such 
an extreme view only if he is ready to ignore the difference 
between ‘‘ the real'' and ‘‘ the imaginary," ‘‘ the true” 
and ‘‘ the false,’’ and thereby undermine the possibility of 
philosophy itself, or if he has recourse to the theory of the 
. different grades of existence, in which case the distinction 
between the real and the imaginary, the true and the false, 
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is preserved as such in substance, though not so much in 
name, and consequently the distinction between the merely 
meant and the meant existent is virtually preserved. A 
relation, therefore, is not on a par with the terms in point 
of existence. 
(C^ second ground might be urged for the acceptance of 
the existence of a relation as distinct from that of the terms. 
It may be said that if a relation had no existence, we should 
fail to recognize any distinction between such facts as “a 
horse before a cart '"" and '' a cart before a horse," where the 
terms are the same in both cases and it is only the difference 
in relation that makes the distinction in sense. Is it not 
necessary, therefore, to admit the existence of a third entity, 
a relation over and above that of the two terms? 

To this we may say that the existence of a third entity, 


a relation, in no way makes such facts more intelligible,- 


and consequently it is not absolutely necessary to admit its 
existence.( Let us see why. Even if we admit that in addition 
to the two entities, the horse and the cart, there exists a 
third entity, the relation of '' beforeness,'" we do not explain 
the difference a whit. For the relation '' beforeness '' is present 
in both cases. In order to explain the difference we must 
also take notice of another element, namelv, the direction 
of the relation.) And if consistency is to be preserved, the 
arguments advanced for maintaining the existence of a 
relation as external to or additional to that of the terms 
should force us to maintain the existence of this direction 
as something additional to that of the relation. (We shall 
thus have a fourth entity in the direction. To explain a 
simple relation we shall, by this faulty method of analysis, 
be landed in the insoluble difficulty of conceiving four entities 
and the different relations to relate them, and finally to an 
infinite regress) If the direction of the relation be conceived 
as included in the relation itself, then in the same way we 
may also be allowed to include relation in the being of the 
terms. If, again, to avoid the infinite regress, it be urged 
that a relation though an existent entity does not require 
another relation to relate it to each of the terms, and that 
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it is the very nature of such an entity to relate, by itself, 
two or more terms together, we may pertinently ask. what 
prevents us from thinking that the terms also can come 
into relation by themselves without the help of a third 
entity? In fact, the simplest explanation of the matter 
seems to be such a hypothesis. But before we can accept it, 
we must see whether we can explain the facts we noticed 
before, namely the distinction between the two statements, 
' a horse before the cart " and ''a cart before the horse,” 
without admitting the existence of the third entity, the 
relation. 

The necessity for the interposition or addition of a third 
entity or relation arises from the narrow, exclusive conception 
we entertain about the terms. To illustrate, we first conceive 
of the horse or the cart as an entity having some intrinsic, 
non-relative properties alone; and when such an entity is 
brought into relation with another similar entity, we find 
that something, over and above the essential properties of 
the two terms, remains to be explained; then to that some- 
thing we give the name of relation. But if we widen our 
outlook and think of the entity as possessing, in addition 
to its essential, non-relative, intrinsic characteristics, other 
extrinsic, relative characteristics which it may have in the 
infinite situations in which it may be placed, then we can 
easily dispense with the existence of the third entity, a 
relation. In other words, if we think that a ‘‘ horse ” is an 
entity in which there are not only the essential properties 
of '' horseness,’” but also infinite other characteristics which : 
it is found to possess in the infinite relations that it may 
enter into with other objects, we shall not require any entity 
like a relation to explain the horse in any one of the different 
situations in which it mav stand. A thing thus comes to be 
conceived as an identity of some intrinsic and extrinsic forms 
or aspects. Different words are then found to denote 
differently the same thing in different aspects. 

From what has been shown above it is found that the 
externality of a relation, in the sense of its dependent 
existence, cannot be justified. As to the other possible view, 
^ 
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namely the subsistence of a relation, we may say that in 
so far as this view recognizes that a relation does not possess 
the same sort of being as the related terms it is sound, while 
in so far as it advocates the conception of a relation as some- 
thing independent of or additional to the terms, it exposes 
itself to all criticism that the former view has to face. 

relation, then, cannot be thought either to have any 
recognizable existence dependent or independent in addition 
to that of the terms, or to subsist outside the terms. A relation 
has no existence apart from the terms, and the only indepen- 
dence that it may possess is to have a separate name. We 
find then that Samkara's view of relations is sufficiently 
reasonable. Consequently his view of a thing, as the unity 
of the various intrinsic (svarüpa) and extrinsic or relative 
(bahyarüpa or sambandhirüpa) aspects, is more reasonable 
than the Nyaya conception of a thing as the mosaic of discrete 
entities externally related.) 


To return to the question of the perception of universals, 
attributes, relations, etc., from which we diverted our 
attention to the foregoing discussions, the Vedantins, while 
agreeing with the Naiyayikas on the perceivability of these 
objects, differ from them on the point of the relationship of 
these objects with sense. The view of the six kinds of contact 
(sannikarsa) which, we found, the Naivüyikas hold in order 
to explain the perception of different kinds of object, 
substance, quality, universals, etc., appear to be quite 
unnecessary as soon as the Nyāya view of things is abandoned. 
According to their own conception, the Vedantins find that 
one kind of contact which takes place between a substance 
and its particular sense is sufficient to explain the perception 
of universals, qualities, relations, efe., which are indistin- 
guishably identical with the substance. 


There is one obvious objection that can be raised against 
this theory( It may be said that if universals, qualities, 
relations, etc’, are cdontical in existence, with the substance, 
and if the same kind of contact be thought responsible for 


the perception of all these aspects of the substance, why 
ND 
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should we not perceive all the aspects of the thing every time 
that we perceive it? ) 


C'The Vedàntin easily meets this objection by saying that 
according to him the cause of the perception of a thing 1s 
not merely the contact of the sense with the thing. There is 
. also the factor of the antahkarana assuming its form.S3T hus 
in spite of sense-contact, a thing may not be perceived if 
antahkarana does not assume its form. That is to say, if 
a thing has n number of aspects and if „sense comes into 
contact with the thing, all the n aspects do not necessarily 
become objects of perception; only those aspects will be 
perceived to which attention may be directed at that 
particular time. So the objection does not tell at all against 
the vedantic view, though it may present a serious difficulty 
to“ the Naiyayikas, for whom sense-contact 1s the dominan 
factor in percéption: 












he perception of a universal requires special notice. 
The Vedantins, though holding with the Naiyayikas that 
in the perception of a particular (say a table) the universal 
(e.g. tableness) is also perceived, differ very widely from the 
Nalyayikas as to the conception of the universal, tableness, 
perceived. According to the Naiyayikas the universal has an 
eternal, timeless reality) It bears to the many particulars a 
relation of inherence—samavaya. The  Vedàntins do not 
believe either in the eternity of a universal or in its inherin 
as a discrete entity, in the particulars. According to them 
ü-Wmmversar. tabene Ts nothing but the common attributes 
(anugata-dharma) of the many particular tables. So the 
relation between the universal and the particular is nothing 
; Tentity. The perception of the universal, tableness, 

15 en nothing but the perception of those attributes 

of the table which are common to all other tables of 

experience. It is a perception that is only a part of the 

perception of the table itself, and does not imply ' any 

additional mysterious relation (between itself and the sense) 
4^ like samyukta-samavàya (inherence in the conjoined) as the 

,Naiyüyikas think. 
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As to the perception of attributes and actions, the 
Naiyüyikas give a detailed list of those that are taken to be 
objects of perception. Of attributes, separateness (prthaktva), 
number (samkhya), division (vibhaga), conjunction (samyoga), 
proximity and distance—temporal as well as spatial— 
(paratva and aparatva), viscidity (sneha), fluidity (dravatva) 
and quantity (parimana) are held to be perceptible. Of 
actions those are said to be perceived which have their locus 
in perceptible substances. We do not find the views 
of the  Vedàntins positively stated on these points. 
But judging from their general position we may say that 
Vedantins (except of course of the type of Sriharsa and 
Citsukhacarya) would not object fhe perceivability o 
most of these attributes and actions. As to the perception 
of the attribute difference, however, Vedüntins would not 
agree with the Naivayikas, since they think that non-existence 
as well as difference is known through a distinct method of 
knowledge called anupalabdhi. We shall have occasion to 
discuss this method separately in Book III. 

Another point that calls for attention is the knowledge of 
similarity. The Vedintins hold that simlaritiy also can be 
perceived under certain conditions.( Knowledge of similarity 
is perceptual only when the subject judged to be similar is 
itself an object of perception. To illustrate, if on perceiving 
a cow A we know that this cow is similar to another cow B 
we perceived in the past, then our knowledge that A is 
similar to B is perceptual. But the knowledge that B is also 
similar to A is not held to be a case of perception, as B is 
not itself perceived. This latter knowledge is classed apart 
as a distinct kind of knowledge called upamana, of which 
also we shall have to speak in some detail later. ) € 

To sum up the results of this section, we may roughly 
say that according to the Vedantins a substance is perceived, 
and along with it and as inseparably identified with it are 
perceived universals (i.e. common attributes), relations (of 
the samyoga type), similarity (as possessed by the perceived ^ 


4 
1 Bhisi-pariccheda, Kars. 53-56. CN 
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Object), and many other attributes of the substance which are 
ordinarily thought to be perceptible by other philosophers. 
Bd the above statement needs a little qualification, which 
we should mention here. This view is one which can be 
gathered from the writings of Samkara and the majority of 
his followers. But there are a few Vedantins like the author 
of the Tattvasuddhi who would apply a destructive dialectic 
to show that even in perception we have nothing more than 
a knowledge of pure being (san-matram). 

5.“Tnr NyAya THEORY OF EXTRAORDINARY (ALAUKIKA) 

PERCEPTION 


We have discussed the objects that are regarded by the 
Advaitins as immediately known through perception, 
determinate and indeterminate. This really completes the 
Advaita account of perceptible things. Still, further discussion 
under this topic is necessary to consider the cases of objects 
which some later Naiyüyikas regard as immediately perceived, 
though the  Advaitins do not accept their view. These 
cases are described by these Naiyüyikas as alaukika-pratyaksa 
or extraordinary perception. ei e 
We said in à previous context thatthe Naiyāyikas divide 
perception into two classes: ordinary (laukika) and extra- 
ordinary (alaukika). The cases of perception we have 
considered so far are ordinary (or laukika); in each of these 
there is, according to the Naivüyikas, a relation (sanrrikarsa) 
between the object and some particular sense. But in addition 
to these there are, the Naiyayikas think, instances of per- 
ception where we cannot trace any such ordinary. relation 
between the object and any sense. 'These cases are therefore 
' ‘called alaukika or extraordinary. There are, it is held, three 
kinds of extraordinary _perceptions—namely ^ sáàmànya- 
laksana, jnana-laksana and  yogaja. We shall state the 
Nyava view on each of these and along with it discuss the 
grounds on which Advaitins differ with Naiyayikas. 4 
Ve take up samanya-laksana first. Some Naiyüyikas (such 
ag the authors of Tattvacintamani, Bhāşāpariccheda, ete.) 
». 16—1916 B. 
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hold that we perceive not only a vyakti or individual, but 
also a class of individuals. In perceiving a pot we perceive, 
as already shown, the universal potness (the generic property 
of pots) as characterizing the particular pot. This perception 
of the universal, potness, amounts, according to these 
thinkers, to the perception of all pots as possessing this 
universal.) We find, therefore, that in perceiving a particular 
we virtually perceive also all particulars of that class. The 
difference between the perception of the particular directly 
presented to sense, and that of the remaining particulars of 
the class not so presented, lies in the fact that while what 1s 
directly presented is perceived as possessing the class 
characteristic plus its peculiar individual characteristics, 
. the particulars not so presented are perceived as possessing 

the class characteristic alone. Such perceptions of a 
class can take place, as would appear from the above, 
only when the universal (potness) is itself directly presented 
to sense through the presentation of at least one particular of 
the class—one pot—and never when the universal is known 
mediately, through memory or inference. In such a case, then, 
the perceptual knowledge of the universal (saimanya-jfiana) 
does- the duty of sense-contact (pratyàsatti) in causing the 
immediate knowledge of the class. (Hence this kind of 
perception is named  sümanya-laksana-pratyasatti, which 
literally means contact through the knowledge of the 
universal. pt 

The-most important ground for accepting this view is that 
in such an inference as ‘‘Wherever there is smoke there 1s 
fire: there is smoke on that mountain; therefore there is fire 
on that mountain,” we have a general proposition ('*Wherever 
there is smoke there is fire") expressing a universal relation 


between the middle term, smoke, and the major term, fire} 


The question arises as to how ‘such a general connection 
between all smokes and fires comes to be ascertained. In our 


experience we can ascertain only that a certain case of smoke, . 


1 Tattva-cintümani, Anumüna-khanda, pp. 283-293, and  Bbhisa-pariccheda, ^, 
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say that in the hearth, is a case of fire. But how can we go 
beyond that particular experienced case so as to be able to 
arrive at the general proposition ''All cases of smoke are 
cases of fire"? If our perception is confined to particular 
facts alone, all that we can legitimately assert is that '' This 
case of smoke is this case of fire"; and even by repeating 
this perception in different cases we get only a series of 
particular propositions of the same kind and never the 
desired general proposition.) Nay we can go a step farther 
to say that if our perception were confined to the particular 
presented smoke alone, we would not even have the problem, 
'"'Is all smoke attended with fire?''* And without such a prob- 
lem we would have no motive for repeating our observation 
or experiment in order to find out whether the connection 
between smoke and fire was invariable or only casual. Thus 
the' chances of our obtaining a general proposition would be 
all the more remote.('The best way out of this difficulty is 
to admit that while perceiving the smoke in the hearth, we 
perceive the class characteristic (samanya), i.e. the universal 
'"smokeness," and through that perceive also all smokes as 
possessing this ''smokeness''. 

The second ground in support of this view concerns- the 
knowledge of the absence of a class of things. We pass such 
judgments as ''"There is absence of cowness in this horse.'' 
This judgment means the same as the simple judgment, **This 
horse is not a cow.'JNobody would question the validity of 
such a judgment. But how is it possible? If our perception 
were only of the presented particulars we could legitimately 
say only ''"This horse is not any of the cows hitherto per- 
ceived.” The assertion of the absence of cowness, amounts 
to the denial of the existence of cows in general, and as such 
if presupposes the knowledge of all cows. To account for the 
validity cf such judgments, we must admit that we have 
knowledge of a class of objects as well as of the particular 
members of that class. But how can we get such knowledge? 


1 Siddhánta-mutküvali on Kiar. 64-65 : '""Pratyaksadhüme vahnisambandhasya 


^4  grhitatvát, anyadhümasya ca anupasthitatvat dhümo vahnivyüpyo na và iti 
UPS TERRE PENT "s: also Anumàna-cintàmani, pp. 283-284, 
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Not through ordinary sense-presentation, for all the members 
of a class are scarcely ever presented to the sense of any 
one observer; nor through inference, for, inference already 
presupposes the knowledge of a class. Gt Is convenient, 
therefore, to hold that when any one member of a class is 
presented to sense, we have, through the universal inhering 
in it, a perceptual knowledge of the class itself 3 

[The third ground advanced relates to objects of our 
conscious desire. We strive after a pleasure. This pleasure 
is in the future—it is yet to be. If all pleasures we know 
were exactly those that we have previously experienced, we 
would be altogether ignorant of the pleasure which we strive 
after. But it is absurd to suppose that we may be ignorant 
of the object of our conscious volition. This difficulty is easily 
removed when we admit that in perceiving particular pleasures 
in the past we have virtually perceived the whole class of 
which the future pleasure is one.’ 

These are some of the important arguments advanced in 
support of the view that a class is perceived part passu with 
the perception of a member of that class. Let us see now how 
the Advaitins meet these_arguments. 
As to the first argument, t vaitins °? say that inference 
is possible even without the perceptual knowledge of all the 
individuals of a class. Such knowledge would have been 
necessary had it been a fact that in perceiving a particular 
we perceived it as a mere particular—had it been the case, for 
instanée, that in perceiving smoke attended with fire in a 
hearth, we had knowledge of the form ''This smoke is 
attended with that fire." But as Naiyayikas also admit, in 
perceiving a particular we perceive also the universal class 
characteristic inhering in it. In other words, when we perceive 
smoke and fire in the hearth, we do not have knowledge of two 
unique particulars, as such, but two particulars characterized 
by the two universals ‘‘smokeness’’ and ‘“‘fireness’’ respec- 
tively. If so, from this perception we know also of a relation 






! Anumina-cintéamani, pp. 285-299, 
2 Advaita-siddhi, pp. 337-339. NG 
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between smokeness and fireness; and when subsequently we 
see smoke on the mountain possessing the class characteristic, 

'"smokeness,'" we remember its relation with the class 
characteristic, "fireness, " and thereby infer s resence of 
fire there.) W S is not the 
perception of all members of a class, but the ioia iaa of 
«the universal class characteristic. On seeing smoke on the 
mountain we can infer the existence of fire there, only if 
“we know that there is s 


i: smokeness and fir . And for ascertaining such a general 
= relation it is not at all necessary to perceive all smokes and the 
relation of each instance with an individual fire. The same 
explanation obviously solves also the question, raised by the 
Naiyayikas, as to how by seeing the particular smoke in the 
d attended with fire we can at all have such a problem 

s ''Is there fire on the mountain?” when we happen to see 
sic on the mountain. The first argument of the Naiyayikas 
for accepting the perception of a class does not, therefore, 
stand scrutiny. / 

As to the second argument, the Advaitins say that the 
judgment about the absence of cowness in a horse does not 
necessarilv presuppose the immediate knowledge of all cows. 
It is sufficient for the purpose to know what the character- 
istic of cowness is, and that can be known in the perception 
of any individual cow. We can pass the judgment, ‘This 
horse is not a cow, or ''"There is absence of cowness in this 
horse," even after perceiving a single cow and ‘knowing 
thereby the characteristic of a ''cow'', i.e. ''cowness''. The 
contention of the Naiyavikas on this ground also then breaks 
down." 

As to the third argument, the Advaitins hold that odah 
it is necessary to know the object of our conscious desire, 
it is important to understand in what sense it has to be known. 
It is not necessary to have previous knowledge of the identical 
individual object we desire to attain; it is sufficient if we only 
know what it is like, i.e. if we only know that it is something 
possessing the quality which can satisfy our desire—the 
"5 Advaita-siddbi, pp. 341-342. 
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quality being already known to us in the past perception of 
some one object of the class possessing the quality. 

In desiring a future pleasure and in striving after it, we 
do not at all require to know that particular pleasure 
previously; it is sufficient if we know that it is something that 
possesses the quality of  pleasantness, which common 
characteristic has been perceived in past cases of pleasure. 
The contention of the Naiyayikas, therefore, is not so 
reasonable as it first appears to be.’ 

Thus the Advaitins dismiss all the arguments put forward 
in support of sáàmüàünya-laksana, and maintain that there is 
no fact of experience, to explain which we may be.compelled 
to admit the theory that in the perception of an object 
presented to sense we also perceive all other unpresented 
members of that class. To admit such a theory, the Advaitins 
think, is to ignore the vast distinction that exists between 
immediate and mediate knowledge. A further discussion of 
this theory will be necessary in connection with the question 
of the possibility of inferential knowledge, and we need nof 

. dilate on this topic any more at present. We pass next to the 
consideration of the second type of extraordinary perception, 
viz7"jrüna-laksana. 

(According to the Naiyayikas there is a second type of cases 
which also illustrate the immediate knowledge of objects not 
presented to sense. On seeing a piece of sandalwood at a 
distance we may say, '' Here is some fragrant sandalwood "', 
even though we may nof actually smell the fragrance. How 
does this immediate knowledge of fragrance arise? Evidently 
there is no ordinary sense-contact to account for its presenta- 

; tion. In guch a case, then, we must suppose that the sight of 

the ‘Sandal vividly revives the memory of its fragrance 
.perceived in the past, and the fragrance appears to be 
immediately felt. We find then that the revived knowledge 
(Jnana) officiates here for sense-contact in causing the 
immediacy of the object.” ) 


1 Advaita-siddhi, p. 339. 


2 Bhisa-pariccheda, Kar. 65, and Muktàvali, on the same. N | 
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(The perception of illusory objects is also explained with this 
theory of jfana-laksana by the Naiyayikas. The sight of a 
rope in twilight revives vividly, by its similarity, the idea of 
snakehood perceived in the past in real snakes. This vivid 
memory causes an apparent immediacy and the illusion of the - 
rope as a snake. m 

It should be observed that in each of these cases of 
extraordinary perception—samianya-laksana and jüana- 
laksina—the knowledge (jüàna) of some universal does the 
duty of sense-contact in order to cause perception; in the 

former case the agent is the perceptual knowledge of a 
universal which inheres in the object to be perceived, and in 
the latter it is the reproduced knowledge of the very object to 
be perceivedg So the difference between these two cases lies 
in the fact that while in the former the knowledge, that acts 
as the agent, leads to the perception of the locus (e.g. all 
individuals like cows) in which the perceived universal (e.g. 
cowhood) remains, in the latter case the knowledge (e.g. the 
memory of fragrance), acting as the agent, leads to the 
perception of its own object (e.g. fragrance).') i 

The Advaitins do not accept the Nyāya theory of jñāna- 
laksana: As we have just seen, the theory of jiana-laksana 
is advanced by the Naivayikas to explain two kinds of facts 

—one represented by cases. like that of the perception of 
fragrance in a distant sandal, and the other by cases of 
perceptual error. The Advaitins hold that each of these two " 
types of cases can be explained in a different way which makes 
the Nyàya theory unnecessary. | 

The first type of cases really comes under inference and 

not at all under perception.* In judging the fragrance of a 
distant piece of sandal, we really infer the existence of 
fragrance from the fact of its being sandal) If the perception 
of the sandal, and the previous knowledge that sandal is 
fragrant, can be thought of as leading to the perception of 

. the non-sensed fragrance, nothing can prevent us from 
thinking that even in cases of inference such as the know- 
* ledge of fire from the perception of smoke, we do not really 


y Loc. cit. (p. 279, Nirnayasagara ed.). 2Advaita-siddhi, p. 343. 
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infer the smoke, but perceive it. For is there not a similar 
perception (viz. of the smoke) and a pre-existing knowledge 
(viz. that smoke is always attended by fire)? It follows 
therefore that the theory of jñňñāna-lakşaņa removes the 
distinction between perception and inference—a distinction 
that the Naiyāyikas try to preserve as much as'any other 
CAs o the second class of facts (namely cases of false 
perception) the Advaitins say that the theory of ]jfiana- 
laksana does not satisfactorily explain the immediacy of the 
illusory object. The perception of a tortuous length may, on 
the basis of similarity, revive the memory of a snake. But 
how this memory (or recollection of snakehood) can amount 
to the perception of the snake is not explained by the 
Nyaya theory. There is a vast difference between recollection ] 
and perception which cannot be so easily ignored. The 
presentation of the object in illusion calls for a more adequate 





. explanation. For this purpose we must admit that in illusion , 
the object is somehow presented directly. 
: On these grounds the Advaitins argue that since the theory 


of jfana-laksana does not really explain either of the two kinds 
of -facts it seeks to explain, it must be rejected as altogether 
unjustifiable. 

Before we bring this topic to a close, it will be useful to 
understand critically the real merits of the Nyàya theory and 
the vedantic objection. It should be noticed that whereas 
the existence of the first kind of extraordinary perception 
(viz. of all members of a class) must be ascertained logically 
as being necessary for the explanation of the possibility of 
inference, etc., the existence of the second kind (viz. jüana- 
laksana)!must be ascertained by a direct appeal to experience. — 
In support of his theory that the fragrance of unsmelt sandal 
is perceived when the sandal itself is seen,” the Naiyayika 
appeals to direct experience and asks whether we do not pass 
such a judgment as ‘‘Yonder sandal is fragrant,” even before 
we really smell the sandal. If such a judgment is the 
expression of an immediate feeling, and if immediacy IB. 4° 2 
regarded as the essence of perception, then we can Min" 
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reject the Naiyayika’s contention that there is perception of 
the unsmelt fragrance as well. 

It may be remarked that what, in Western psychology, 
is called ''assimilation'' by writers like Wundt ' or ''compli- 
cation" by Stout? and Ward’, is virtually the same as the 
jhana-lakgsana of the Naiyayikas. Assimilation, according to 
Wundt, is a form of simultaneous association taking place 
between two sets of elements, one of which is derived from 

"objective impression" and the other from ‘‘earlier percepts” 
or ideas: It is illustrated when, on hearing a word only in 
part, we seem to think that we have heard the whole of it, 
or when, on seeing a misprinted word, lacking one or two 
letters, we read it as if it were printed correctly. In such a 
case, according to Wundt, we assimilate the presented 
elements to some previous percepts which they most resemble. 
Illustrations of ''complication," according to Stout, are to 
be found when we say that a thing ''looks hard” or ''soft,'' 
'"smooth'' or ''rough,'' ''cold'' or ‘‘hot,” ''sharp'' or ''blunt.'' 
In his Article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Ward illus- 
trates ''complication'" by the example of the sight of a 
"suit of polished armour'' instantly reinstating ''all that we 
retain of former sensations of its hardness and smoothness 
and coldness.’’ 

What is most important to notice in this connection is 
that, according to all these writers, we have in these instances 
of ‘‘assimilation’’ or ‘‘comptication’’ not a mere revival of 
past ideas, as in memory, but a consequent perception of 
the unpresented elements. Wundt explains the correct 
reading of misprinted words as ‘‘due not so much to the 
fact that we fail to notice the wrong letter which is present, 
as to the fact that we see the right letter for the wrong 
one.'* Wundt speaks, therefore, of the ^ ‘seeing’’ of the right 
letter that is really absent or unpresented. Similarly, Ward* 





1 Outlines of Psychology, pp. 257-264. 
2 Analytical Psychology, vol. ii, pp. 26-27. 
5 Encyclopædia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. xx, P. 57. 
4 Outlines of Psychology, p. 261 (my pazio 
a err Britannica, ioc. cit. 
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distinguishes the ''reinstatement'' of ''former sensations'' of 
hardness, smoothness and coldness at the sight of ''polished 
armour,” from the revival of the “‘ideas’’ of ''tournaments,'' 
"erusades,'" etc., which also may accompany that sight. 
Stout makes the point even clearer when he says, ''Yet its 
cold look is not a suggested idea; it is something which is 
presented as if included in the visual appearance, as an 
integral part of it. It belongs to the impression im such a 
way that any attempt to separate it destroys its specific 
character.''! 

Tt appears, therefore, that the Nyaya theory of jüàna- 
laksana would probably be accepted by Western thinkers 
who also believe in the perception of unpresented elements, 
the memory of which is vividly revived, through association, 
by elements presented to some sense. 

In the light of these Western views the Nyaya theory 
would thus appear to be all the more plausible, and the 
Advaitins' objection considered to be untenable. But a 
further analysis of this problem reveals some important 
points which tell against such a conclusion.(It is true that 
we often pass such a judgment as ''Yonder sandal is fragrant,” 
or ‘‘Cotton looks soft,’’ or ‘‘This ice looks cold,” and that each 
of these judgments seems to imply immediate knowledge of 
fragrance or softness or coldness. But the question can still 
be asked :—Does such a judgment really stand criticism? 
Does it remain unchallenged or uncontradicted when it is 
further.subjected to scrutiny? The reply to this question will 
certainly be in the negative. When we ask ourselves, on 
subsequent reflection, whether we really had any immediate 
feeling of fragrance just as we had while smelling the sandal 
in the past, or whether we had any immediate feeling of 
coldness just as we had in the past when we touched ice, we 
find that we lack the memory of any such feeling, which alone 
can enable us to answer the question in the affirmative. In 
fact, such reflective criticism invariably withdraws from our 
first judgments the warrant for immediacy. We feel that tbe 


1 Analytical Psychology, vol. ii, p. 26. W 
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sandal was not really felt to be fragrant, and the ice not 
really felt to be cold))In other words, we find that the judg- 
ment, ''Ice looks co'd'" cannot be legitimately upheld, and 
the judgment ''Yonder sandal is fragrant’’ cannot be main- 
tained to be derived from any immediate perceptual feeling. 
It must therefore be admitted that a judgment of the type, 
“Yonder sandal is fragrant," must be derived from some 
non-immediate, i.e. mediate, source. The justification of the 
possibility of such a judgment may force us to admit the 
agency of an implicit inference—an inference of which we 
are not directly conscious, but the existence of which can 
be logically ascertained through another inference. 

If this analysis be satisfactory, the Nyàya view of jnána- 
laksana can hardly be thought to be tenable. On the con- 
trary, we must admit that the Advaitins who consider jñāna- 
laksana to be a case of inference are nearer the truth. 

Of the three kinds of extraordinary perception admitted 
by the Naiyayikas we have considered the first two. We have 
now to notice the third, which is called yogaja-pratyaksa. 
The Naiyaiyikas and some other thinkers believe that 
through concentration a yogin can achieve the supernatural 
faculty of perceiving all things, concealed, distant, and 
infinitely small. Such a perception obtained without the help 
of a sense-organ is called yogaja-pratyaksa or vogi-pratyaksa. 

The Naiyayikas strengthen their inference about atoms by 
saying that yogins can perceive them. Bhattas’ reject this 
possibility of extra-sensory perception. The Advaitins also 
disregard? such yogic discipline as harmful to the higher 
pursuit of Brahman. Moreover, they do not admit the 
possibility of external perception without sense-attivity, as 
already shown. ) 


6. INTERNAL PERCEPTION 


We have seen in a previous connection that the Naiyayikas, 
-as well as many other Indian philosophers, speak of manas 


1 Vide Münameyodaya, p. 70 (Trivandrum, 1912). 
, ^? Vide Advaitabrabmasiddh', pp. 294 and 300 (Calcutta Univ., 1932) 
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as the internal sense-organ (antarindriya). According to 
- them, therefore,(an internal perception is one that takes 
place through the instrumentality (karanatva) of this internal 
sense, manas. The objects of internal perception, according 
to the Naiyayikas, are pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire 
(iccha), hatred (dvesa), knowledge (mati), will or effort (krti).) 
The Advaitins, while generally agreeing with these 
thinkers as to the direct awareness of these internal states, 
differ from them on some essential points. As we have 
already seen, (Advaitins—except those who belong to the 
school of Viacaspati-misra—do not regard manas or 
antahkarana as a  sense-organ - (indriya). According to 
them, therefore, perception does not take place through the 
instrumentality of manas as an organ. 'They think that the 
conditions of perception in these cases are exactly similar 
to the cases of external perception. The condition of the 
perception of an object, as we have seen, is that an identity 
should be established between the object and the antalka- 
rana, which assumes the form of the object. Now, while in 
- external perception the object is something other than the 
antahkarana and antabkarana has to go out to the object 
and assume its form, in the case of internal perception the 
object is identical with the antahkarana itself (since pleasure, 
etc. are but states of antabkarana), and consequently the 
. antahkarana that is already identical with the object, which 
— — is its own self . has not to go out to any foreign object through 
a sense. It is therefore a limiting case of the ordinary process 
of perception—a case in which the antahkarana-vrtti and the 
object are one and the same.' } > 
Perceptual consciousness, as we have seen, is not regarded 
bv the Advaitins (as it is by the Naiyüyikas) to be a result : 
of the interaction of a sense and its object According to 
the Advaitins immediacy is but the ever-perfect light of the 
self, as reflected against the inert antabkarana. Just as fhe 
solar light is only revealed by being reflected against a dark 
background and cannot be said ‘to be generated by that» , 
contact, so the light of the se'f also is only revealed through ! 
! Vedàánta-paribhásá, p. 29, Sikhimayi, p. 59, and Maniprabhi, p. 60, ; A Y 
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the antahkarana as the background and cannot therefore 
be said to be generated by any interaction.jAnd just as the 
particular shape and form that the background possesses 
become revealed through the solar rays, so the object whose 
form the antahkarana takes is revealed through the light of 
the cit or the self. This form may be the form of a foreign 
object, or may be the form of the antahkarana itself, according 
as the object is external or internal—but that makes no 
difference to the question of immediacy. When the object 
lighted by the self is a state of antahkarana itself (e.g 
pleasure, pain, etc.) the object is described by the Advaitins 
as being kevala-siksibhasva (i.e. illuminated or revealed by the 
witnessing self alone). This means that in such a case there 


is no instrumentality of any foreign source such as a sense- 


organ, an inference, etc.’ 

{Among the objects of internal perception the Naiyayikas 
include the self—fitman—as well. But they think that the 
self as such, 1.e. stripped of all predicates or adjectives, cannot 
be perceived. The átman is perceived only as the subject of a 
judgment, the predicate of which is itself preceptible. Such 
perceptions are found in experiences like “I am happy," 





"I am sorry" (where ‘‘happiness,’’ ‘“‘sorrow,’’ etc., are 


perceptible).? ) 
(The Advaitins do not believe in such introspection of the 
self. The self is immediacy itself and it is through its light 
that other things are revealed. Tt is self-shining and the idea 
of its being an object of any kind of knowledge—introspection 
or extrospection—is ree ea hypothesi. The ''I'" (aham) 
that is known as ''happy'' or ''sorry'' is not the self (atman) 
in its purity; it is a fictitious limited self which appears thus 
to be an object of consciousness. 

We have criticized the theory of the objectivity of self 
in a previous chapter and no fresh comment is necessary 
on this point in the present connection. But before we close 


1 Vedanta-paribhasa : = “Na hi vrttim vin& Mikel visa yatvam kevala- suigiveny- 
“atvam, kintu indriyanumanadi- pramaénavyaparam anterena siksivisayatvam, 
p. 82. 


*3 Siddhánta-muktàüvali on kürikü 49. 
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our discussion on internal perception it is necessary to consider 
one more case, which is much debated by the different schools 
of Indian Philosophy. 

It relates to the question how knowledge is known ? 
Boarding. to the Buddhistic idealists knowledge and the 
object of "knoxdedge are indistinguishable from each other; 
they are known together. The well-known dictum expressing 
this position is—''As blue and the consciousness of ‘blue’ 
are invariably known simultaneouslv, 'blue' is not different 
from the consciousness of coupes LR then, knowledge and 
its object are identical, knowledge of knowledge is nothing 
more nor less than the knowledge of the object.(Realists, 
naturally, do not accept such a position. In order to avoid 
such subjectivism, they attempt to keep the knowledge of 
an object as distinct from the knowledge of that knowledge 
as possible. The Naiyayikas hold therefore that it is not a 
fact that the knowledge of an object is known simultaneously 
with the object. We perceive the pot first, and it is only 
by an act of reflection at a subsequent moment (anuvya- 
vasaya) that we become aware of the knowledge of the pot. 
The Mimamsakas of the Bhatta school go a step farther. 
They say that the knowledge of the object, pot, is not 
perceived even at any subsequent moment. Knowledge is 
never immediately known, either at the time the object is 
so known or at any subsequent moment of reflection. The 
dictum runs, ''Just as the tip of a finger cannot touch itself, 
sO knowledge cannot know itself by itself.” Knowledge is 
known, however, through inference. In order ío explain the 
quality of knownness (jñātatā) abiding in an object that 
was known previously, we must suppose, for want of any 
other explanation, that there was such a thing as the 
knowledge of the object. Knowledge, therefore, is never 
known directly; it is inferred from the quality of knownness 
that is found to exist in the object in such an experience as 
“The pot is known.''* ) vk i 
! Sarvadaréana-samgraha on Bauddha system. The dictum is ''Bahogalamipha" 


niyamat abhedo nila-taddhiyoh."'' = 
3 Sistradipika, p. 56, 
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The Advaitins do not accept any of these positions." 
Against the Bhattas they urge that the Bhattas seem to 
think that, as a result of the knowing activity of the self, 
the object (the pot) comes to acquire the quality of being 
known which is similar to its other qualities of size, colour, 
etc., and that the knowledge of the pot is to be inferred 
from this objective quality (viz. knownness) 4 But this theory 
is unintelligible, because we cannot understand how the 
knowing activitv of the self should be able to endow the 
object with a quality of knownness which is to be conceived 
as objective like the spatial properties of the object—its 
colour, size, etc. It is contradictory to think, as the Bhattas 
do, that knowledge is the activity of the self, and vet the 
result of this activity (viz. knownness) is an objective charac- 
teristic on a par with colour, size, etc. The result of the 
activity of the self must be regarded as being in the self and 
not in the object; that is, it must be subjective and not 
objective. The attempt to infer the knowledge of an object 
from any objective characteristic of the object itself is, 
therefore, doomed to failure. Consequently the theory of the 
Bhattas is untenable.) s 

As against the Naiyāyikas, the Advaitins argue? that the 
theory that knowledge is known in a subsequent reflective 
knowledge involves a great difficulty. To suppose one 
knowledge to be the object of another knowledge is to hold 
that two states of knowledge exist together at the’ same ^ 
time, which is inconceivable. But there is also another 
difficulty. ¢ The Naiyaàyikas hold that the subsequent reflec- 
tive knowledge, in which the previous knowledge is known 
as an object, is a self-conscious judgment of the form, ‘‘I 
know the pot (the object), (ghatam aham jànàmi) pr what 
is the same, ''I am possessed of the knowledge of the pot,” 
(ghata-jiàna-vàn aham). In such a case, the knowledge 
(of the pot) comes to be perceived as a quality inhering in 
the self. The self is directly perceived, and knowledge is 


. '“Wiverang,prameya-samgraha, p. 64% " 
2 Ibid., p. 55. 
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(that is to say, no mediation is necessary) and consequently 
knowledge must necessarily be immediate or self-manifest. 
But there is another side to knowledge in which reference to 
the object is all-important. It is from this side that we divide 
knowledge into two classes, immediate and mediate, though 
from the former point of view knowledge can be said only to be 
immediate. Now from this latter point of view, knowledge, 
being about an object, is immediate or mediate according 
as the object is known immediately or mediately. Knowledge 

: of the pot, from this objective standpoint, can be said 
to be immediate when the condition, referred to above, 
is satisfied, and the object is related to the subject thereby. 
Thus this condition does not conflict with the fundamental 
Vedantic position that knowledge in its subjective aspect (chit) 
is immediate or self-manifest, so long as we remember the 
two aspects of knowledge, the subjective consciousness which 
is self-manifest, and the objective mode (vrtti) which is 
illumined by the former. 

It is necessary to consider another kind of difficulty that 
may arise in understanding the self-manifesting character of 
knowledge. In common parlance we sometimes say, ‘‘He 
knows that he knows it," ‘‘He does not know that he knows 
it." If such phrases express our experience faithfully, we 
must say that knowledge is sometimes known and sometimes 
not known. How can we reconcile, then, this fact with the 
theory of the self-manifesting nature of knowledge, according 
to which knowledge would be always known and could never 
remain unknown? 

In reply to this question, it may be pointed out that these 


. *—popular usages may be considered to subvert the self- 


manifest&ews of knowledge, only if it can be shown that they 
prove that we may know a thing, and yet may not know that 
we know the thing exactly as it is known.) To put it 
symbolically, it has to be shown that we may know A as 
characterized by x, and yet may not know that we know A 
as characterized by x. It will not affect the theory of self- 
manifestness in the least if it be found that the populf? usage, 
when cleared of ambiguity, only means that we may know A. 


-* 
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as characterized by x, but may not know A as characterized 
by y. Now popular statements about ignorance of knowledge 
will be found to be reducible to the latter type and will not 
therefore be found to be subversive of the ''self-manifest"'"' 
theory) To take a concrete instance, we have such statements 
as ''An illiterate Englishman may know English without 
knowing that he knows English.” When the meaning sought 
to be expressed in this sentence is expressed without any 
ambiguity, some such expression has to be used: ‘An 
illiterate Englishman may know a language for the expression 
of his thoughts, but he may net know that that language is 
called English by others.” It will readily be seen that in this 
sentence knowledge, in the first half, concerns one aspect of 
language (viz. its usability), and in the second half quite 
another aspect (viz. ifs nameability). It only shows that a 
man may know how to speak a language but may not know 
the name of the language. It would tell against the self- 
manifest view only if the expression meant that the man 
knows how to speak the language, but does not know that he 
knows how to speak the language. 

e believe this will be found, on analysis, to be the real 
nature of the so-called examples of ignorance of knowledge. 
As we are unable, then, to discover a genuine case of the 
ignorance of knowledge, criticism of the ‘‘self-manifest’’ 
theory from this direction falls to the ground.QBut it may 
be asked, if knowledge is always self-manifest, why should. 
‘we not have a judgment like “I know the thing,” eyery 
time that we know a thing and as soon as we know it? To 
this question we may reply that an explicit judgment, which 
is buf one of the many possible paraphrases or interpretztiores 
of an experience, takes place only when it is required to meet 
a necessity created by any particular situation} A judgment 
of the kind ''I know the thing,’’ takes place when it is thus 
needed. Such a judgment may take place simultaneously with 
the knowledge, or at a subsequent moment, or never, 
. according as the necessity for such a judgment may arise 
simultaneously with the knowledge, at a subsequent moment, 
.or at no time. Such being the case, it does not necessarily 
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follow that if knowledge be self-manifest, it should ve 
attended always with such a simultaneous judgment. w^ 
But it may be asked, ' How do you even know that 
knowledge is self-manifest, if along with knowledge you do 
not have any judgment or experience reporting your aware- 
ness of that knowledge?'' The reply is that even without any 
such simultaneous report we can infer the self-awareness of 
knowledge from the testimony of our memory. At a sub- 
sequent moment I can judge not only that ''I remembered the 
table," but also that ''I remember to have peréeived the 
table." Both these memory judgments are undoubtedly based 
on past perceptual knowledge alone. Now if the first judgment 
shows that I cannot remember the table unless I had a direct 
awareness of the tab'e, the second judgment shows that I 


.cannot remember to have perceived the fable unless I had a 


direct awareness of the perception also. This direct awareness 


of the perceptual knowledge can but be simultaneous with the 
knowledge. 


Now it remains only to ascertain what the nature of this 
direct awareness of knowledge is. Do we become aware of 
knowledge exactly as we are aware of the objects of our 
knowledge? 'To answer this question in the affirmative is to 
ignore altogether the peculiar nature of knowledge as 
contrasted with that of its object. The object can be known | 


. or can remain unknown, but knowledge remaining unknown 


is an: unthinkable contradiction. The object, by nature, is 
revealed in knowledge, and knowledge is self-revealing. 
Knowledge, like a light, reveals the object as well as itself. To 
say that knowledge, to be known, requires another knowledge 
isto forget its essential nature; if is like saying that a light, to 
be seen, requires another light. Thus the direct awareness of 
knowledge as presupposed by the memory of knowledge, is 
nothing but the self-revelation of knowledge. Even such 
phrases as “‘Knowledge reveals itself” or ‘‘Knowledge mani- 
fests itself" are misleading, retaining as they do an apparent 
polarity in the use of the cognate object which, strictly = 
speaking, applies only fo the objective world. It would be 
wrong, therefore, to understand from such phrases that. 
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knowledge becomes its own object In reality, however, 
knowledge neither needs to be, nor can be, an object either 
of itself or of any other knowledge. Self-manifestness of 
knowledge means that knowledge can behave as being 
immediate without being an object of knowledge. This 
would be an exact rendering of the explanation of the 
term  svapraküéatva  (self-manifestness) as given by the 
Advaitins :—avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam 
svaprakasatvam.' With this we conclude our discussion of 
internal perception.) 


p" ZRA 


t Citsukhti, p. 9. 
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COMPARISON (UPAMAN A) 
I. THE PROBLEM 


KNOWLEDGE of similarity may be acquired in different ways, 
one of which, as we have shown in a previous context, is 
perception. If when a certain object ''A'' is directly presented 
to sense and another object ''D''" is the object of a past 
perception, we judge that ''A'' is like ‘‘B,” the judgment of 
similarity (''A'' is like ''B'') may be said to be derived from 
perception. For we can very well say here ''A looks like B.” 
but if subsequently we pass from this judgment to the 
Judgment ''B is like A,” we cannot possibly say that the 
second judgment also is a judgment of perception, because the 
subject of this latter judgment, namely ‘‘B,’’ is not perceived, 
and we cannot possibly say ''B looks like A.U The question, 
therefore, arises, ''How is such a judgment derived?’ This 
question represents, in short, the problem of upamáàna as 
conceived by the Advaitavedantins and the Mimamsakas. To 
understand more clearly the problem and the solution offered 
to it, we must consider the concrete instances through the 
investigation of which the Vedantins try. to establish their 
view. 

A certain person who has seen his own cow at home goes 
to a forest and sees there a gavaya—a wild cow having no 
dew-lap—and forms the judgment, '''l'his gavaya is like my 
cow.’ He passes thence to another judgment, ''My cow is 
like this gavaya.’’ Of these two judgments the first repre- 
sents knowledge gained through perception, and the second 
contains knowledge that is derived through the  instru- 
` mentality of the perceptual knowledge contained in the first. 
The psychological account of the process is that at first 
^ Cf. Vedanta-paribhisa, p. 230:  '*. : gavaya-nistha- go-sü&dráya-jhünaun 
karapam, go-nistha-gavaya- .s&dráya-jn&nam "latam 6 
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there is a perception of some points of similarity in the 
gavaya, secondly there is revival, through similarity, of 
the memory of the cow seen at home, and lastly there is 
the consequent judgment that the cow seen in the past is 
like the gavaya presented to sense. The question arises as 
to what the name and logical status of this psychological 
process yielding the aforesaid judgment are. It is evident that 
this judgment—''My cow is like this gavaya''—being derived 
through the mediation of the knowledge—''This gavaya is 
like my cow’’—cannot be classed under immediate knowledge; 
it must be admitted to be a kind of mediate knowledge. But 
it is also found that this knowledge cannot be classed under 
inference (anumana), which is the chief form of mediate 
knowledge generally known, because we do not find in the 
process leading to this knowledge any trace of syllogistic 
reasoning. We must admit therefore, conclude the Vedantins, 
that this kind of knowledge, derived through the perception of 
similarity, must be given a place distinct from that of 
perception or inference. In recognition of this unique 
character the Vedantins and the Mimamsakas give it an 
independent name—upamana—which etymologically means 
comparison or knowledge of similarity. 


O. Is UPAMANA AN INFERENCE? 


Some thinkers object to this view of the Vedantins and 
Mimamsakas, and believe that what is called upamana by 
these -writers is really a case of inference (anumana). For 
they think that it is possible to derive syllogistically the 
judgment, 'My cow is like this gavaya," from the given 
. perceptual judgment, ''"This gavaya is like my cow.” The 
required syllogism will be:—"''If anything is like another 
thing, then the other thing is also like that thing; this 
gavaya is like my cow, therefore my cow is like this 
gavaya.’”* 


1 Vedünta-paribhásá, pp. 232-233. The major premise is put there in the 
categorical form, which is the practice w' th Indian logicians. For simplicity 
of translation we put in the hypothetical form. The sense is not, however. 
affected thereby. 
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In reply to this objection the Vedantins say that though 
it is true that the conclusion, ''My cow is like the gavaya,'' 
can be derived thus syllogistically from the given premise, 
it does not necessarily follow that it is always so derived 
actually. It is found, on the contrary, that in most cases the 
conclusion is reached directly without the help of any major 
premise—i.e. without the knowledge of an invariable relation 
(vyapti) between the middle and the major terms which is 
essential to syllogistic inference (anumana).* It is quite 
possible to imagine that even a man who has never percetved 
two similar things together, so as to be able to acquire the 
general knowledge that if a thing A is similar to another thing 
B, then B must be similar to A, can judge, while seeing a 
gavaya in the forest after having seen a cow at home, that the 
cow at home is like the gavaya before him.* The explanation of 
such cases at least requires us to admit that similarity 
predicated of a subject that is not pr esented to sense is at least 
sometimes known through a unique method of knowledge 
different from inference (anumana). 


3. Is rr A PERCEPTION ? 


The Samkhya school of thinkers, however, hold that upamana 
can be shown to be a case of perception,? and does not, 
therefore, require to be classed apart. Similarity between 
two things means the existence of some features that are 
common to both. The features in the gavaya the perception of 
which enables us to judge that this gavaya is like the cow, are 
identical with those in the cow, the knowledge of which enables 


“us to think that the cow is like this gavaya.* Now these features 


being identical, they are perceived whether we see a gavaya 
or a cow. From the perception of the gavaya we can, 
therefore, know both that the gavaya is like the cow and also 
thaf the cow is like the gavaya. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that the second judgment is derived rmeither from 


1- Vedinta paribh&sa, p . 233. 2 Sastradipika, p. 76. 
3 Tatitvakaumudi, "Ata cva  smaryamünpüyám gavi gavaya-südráya-jfiüónam 
pratynksam,'" (p. 174, Chowkhamba, 1921). 4 Jbid. 
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inference nor from any other unique source, bul froin 
perception just as is the first judgment. 

In reply to this criticism the Vedintins say that though 
the points of similarity between a cow and a gavaya are 
common to both, these common features as inhering in the 
two different objects cannot be considered to be identical.! 
If that were so, on perceiving these common features in a 
gavaya we should have subsequently remembered, not only 
that we had perceived the similarity to a cow in a gavaya, 
but also that we had perceived the similarify to a gavaya 
in a cow.? 

We can have, as everybody will agree, a memory of the 
second type, after perceiving only a cow and not a gavaya. 
This difference clearly shows that the judgment, ‘‘My cow 
is like this gavaya,'" cannot be derived directly from the 
perception of a gavaya just as the other judgment, ''This 
gavaya is hike my cow," can be. The attempt to include cases 
of upamàüna in perception must therefore fail. 


4. Is rr PARTLY A PERCEPTION AND PARTLY A MEMORY? 


Still another type of criticism has been levelled against 
the theory of upamāna. It has been urged that in the case 
under consideration we can look upon the judgment, ''My 
cow is like this gavaya,'"" as being derived partly through 
perception and part'y through memory: the subject ''cow'' 
is ‘known through memory, while the predicate *''like the 
gavaya’’ is known through the perception of the points of 
similarity in the gavaya. If, therefore, instead of giving a 
sweeping general answer to the question as to whence this 
judgment is derived, we give the analytic answer, namely 
that the subject of the judgment is derived from memorv 
and the predicate from perception, there will be nothing left 
to compel us to ho!d that the whole is derived through a third 
source distinct from either of these two.* 


! S&khüámani. p. 232, and Aéubodhint, 137-138. 
2 Aánbodhini, p. 138. > 


a Siddhinta-candriké, p. 74, and Sloka-vürtika, p. 445, and Nyüynratnákara 
thereon. 
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Forcible as this criticism may appear to be, it is easily 
met by the supporters of upamana, who urge that the 
explanation of the component elements of the judgment by no 
means explains the judgment completely. For over and above 
the question as to whence the elements of the judgment are > 
derived, there remains the question as to how these elements 
came to be related together. And it is this latter question 
which concerns us most in the present connection. Though 
we know the cow through memory and know the poinfs of 
similarity through perception, neither memory nor perception 
can give us the knowledge of the cow as characterized by the 
attribute of being similar to the gavaya.' And it is for this 
last knowledge that we are to recognize the existence of an 
altogether new method of knowledge, upamana. If the 
explanation adopted by the critic were to be accepted, we 
should have no reason to recognize even inference as an 
independent source of knowledge. Por in an inference like 
"Wherever there is smoke there is fire; there is smoke on that 
mountain, therefore there is fire on that mountain,’’ we have 
two terms in the conclusion, one (mountain) of which can be 
known through perception and the other (fire) through 
memory. There being no other component left unexplained, 
the question of inference does not arise at all.? It is found, 
therefore, that the method of explanation pursued by the 
critic would lead him to an absurd position, which he himself 
would be unwilling to accept. Such faulty criticism should not ` 
be thought, therefore, to prejudice the case of upasnàna, as 
established bv the Vedàntins and the Mimamsakas. 


5. THe NYAYA VIEW 


If is necessary to mention in this connection that thc 
Naiyayikas, though admitting upamana to be one of 
the independent and ultimate sources of knowledge, use 
the word in a different sense. Upamana, according to the 
Naiyayikas, is the process of knowledge through which we 


1 Sloka-vartika, p. 145 : ''Visistasyünyato siddher upamünapramánatà."'' 
2 Ibid. 
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come to know that a certain word denotes a certain class 
of objects. The il'ustration they use will make the state- 
ment clear. A certain villager is told by a forester that a 
gavaya is a wild animal that looks like a cow. The villager 
afterwards goes to a forest and happens to see a wild animal 
of that description. He perceives in the animal the similarity 
to a cow, remembers the words of the forester, namely that 
a gavaya is like a cow, and then comes to the conclusion, 
“The word gavaya denotes the class of objects similar to 
the cow.'" This resulting knowledge is called upamana. 
The Naiyayikas state that this knowledge is attained through 
the instrumentality of the perception of similarity, which in 
its turn leads to the recollection of the definition of a gavava 
learned from the forester.? 

But this Nyàya view of upamāna is rejected by the 
Advaitins on the grounds that if it is to be maintained, we 
must show that we achieve through this method some 
knowledge which cannot be obtained through any other 
accepted method like testimony, inference, etc. But what 
information do we obtain through this method, according 
to the Naiyayikas? Is it the knowledge that the word 
gavaya denotes the class of objects that are similar to the 
cow? Or is it the knowledge that the word gavaya connotes 
the universal, ‘‘gavaya-ness’’ (gavayatva)? If it be the first, 


we find that this information is already obtained from the 


testimony of the person who tells us what gavaya is like. 
If it be.the second, we find that this knowledge can be 
derived through an inference like ‘‘The word gavayva 
possesses a connotation (i.e. gavayatva), because it is a 
word like ‘jar,’ ‘cloth,’ etc., which have connotations.'' It is 
found, therefore, that the object which the Nyàya upamiana 
seeks to attain is easily obtained either through testimony 
or through inference.? 

In this manner the Vedàntins meet the various objections 
raised against their own theory and try also to refute the 
parallel theory advanced by the Naiyüyikas. It will now 
1 Siddhbinta-muktavali on Kars. 79-80. 

2 Ibid. 3 Sikhümapi, p. 236. 
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be interesting to judge the merits of the Vedanta view in 
the light of the logical theories of the West. It will be easily 
seen that the arguments of the Vedantins (namely that the 
conclusion reached through the method of upamana cannot 
be said to be reached through inference, because it can be 
shown to be attained without any syllogistic reasoning) will 
scarcely convince a student of Western logic. 


6. THE EVIDENCE OF WESTERN Locic: Is UPAMANA AN 
IMMEDIATE INFERENCE ? 


Most Western logicians hold that over and above inference 
of the mediate or syllogistic type there is a whole class of 
inferences that are immediate and non-syllogistic. To prove 
conclusively that upamàna is not a case of inference it is not 
sufficient, therefore, to prove only that upamàna cannot be a 
case of svl'ogistic or mediate inference; it is also necessary to, 
prove that it is not a case of immediate inference. But as soon 
as we try to prove this second part of the contention, in order 
to carry conviction to the student of Western philosophy, we 
are faced with a difficulty before which the Vedantin's theory 
seems to give way. For upamana, in which we pass from 
knowledge like ''A is similar to B'' to knowledge like 
"B is similar to A,'" seems to be a clear case of immediate 
inference—a case, namely, of the conversion of a symmetrical 
relation. It appears, therefore, that the Vedantin’s theory can 
stand so long as the partial and one-sided Indian ‘view of 
inference shields it from criticism; but as soon as it is brought 
out of its original narrow fie!'d of dogmatism and called upon 
to defend itself in the open court of reason, it finds itself 
hopelessly embarrassed. But weak as the case may appear to 
be, it is not fair to abandon it to the fate of such a summary 
trial. We should fully enquire, before we condemn it, if no 
defence of the Vedanta view is really possible. 

It is no defence to point out that Indian logicians do not 
recognize any inference except of the mediate type, unless 
" sufficient reasons are adduced to show why inferences of 
the immediate type should be rejected. We search in vain 
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for such reasons in Indian philosophy itself. According to 
the Indian conception, an inference (anumana) is essentially 
an argument from at least two premises, one expressing an 
invariable relation (vyàpti) between the middle and the major 
terms, and the other a relation between the middle and the 
‘minor terms. Thus according to this view no inference can be 
immediate. Indian logicians do not seem to realize the 
possibility of inferring any conclusion from one premise or one 
term; hence there is no discussion at all regarding the cases 
of immediate inference, as found in Western philosophy. We 
find at times, however, some instances of the so-called 
immediate inference put in the usual syllogistic form. This 
fact might indicate that the Indian logicians considered most 
of these cases to be forms of mediate or syllogistic reasoning. 
But we have no such view explicitly stated. We cannot, 
therefore, expect much help from Indian thinkers themselves 
in our attempt to show that immediate inference should be 
rejected. 

Our next attempt will naturally be to court the support 
of those Western philosophers like Bain and Bradley, who 
depart from the general Western theory and reject the 
existence of so-called immediate inference. But tempting 
and hopeful as this line of procedure may at first appear to 
be, it only lands us in fresh difficulties. For though their 
rejection of immediate inference seems to be favourable to 
our purpose, the grounds on which these Western thinkers 
reject this kind of inference prove all the more perplexing 
to us. They are generally of two kinds :—either that a 
so-called immediate inference is only a verbal transformation 
of a knewn proposition and lacks, therefore, one of the 
essential characteristics of inference, viz. the attainment of 
new truth; or that, if it contains any new truth at all, it is 
a suppressed form of mediate inference. To accept any help 
from these Western thinkers is to commit ourselves to one 
of these two alternatives. In other words, we must either 
hold that upamáüna is not an immediate inference because 
it yields no new truth, or hold that upamáàna, though 
yielding a new truth, cannot’ be an immediate inference, 
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because it is of the mediate type. But both these alternatives 
would be suicidal, because while the second amounts to the 
confession that upamana is an inference, the first puts it 
altogether out of the bounds of a pramana (which, as we 
have seen, must yield some new knowledge) We find, 
therefore, that it is impossible to remove the doubt that 
upamana is a kind of immediate inference by showing, with 
the help of these Western writers, that there is no such thing 
as immediate inference. 

We should recognize, however, that this attempt, though 
not successful, has revealed one more fundamental doubt, 
which also has to be satisfied before we can attain any final 
settlement of the issue. We have learned, in other words, 
that to establish the case of upamana we must, in addition to 
proving that it cannot be inference mediate or immediate, also 
prove that it is really a case of the acquisition of new 
knowledge and not a mere verbal transformation of an old 
piece of knowledge, contained in a proposition of a different 
form. With these added burdens of proof we must abandon 
this line of procedure for a more frontal attack on the problem. 

We shall take up the last question first. For it is only 
when we find that upamüàna represents a real advance. of 
knowledge, and not a mere verbal change, that the question 
arises as to whether it is inference or any other kind of 
knowledge. Otherwise this question does not arise at all. 
Now in order to be able to do justice to the Vedanta position, 
we should make the question before us precise and, definite 
by distinguishing it from some other questions with which 
it may be very easily confused. The two judgments ''A is 
like B” and “B is like A” can be related in at least four 
different ways. This gives rise to at least four different cases, 
which we shall consider one by one. In the first case, A and B 
are both Berceived. In the second, they are both remembered. 
In the third, one of them, A, is perceived and the other, B, 
remembered. Lastly, in the fourth, the initial premise, ''A is 
"ike B,'' is given as a hypothesis or derived from testimony, 
either or both of the terms being previously unknown. The 
Vedantin's enquiry, so far as we understand it, relates only to 
the third case. 

20—1916 B, 
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What we have to observe is that in the first two cases, 
A and B—the subject and the predicate of the premise— 
are both known in the same way—i.e. either through 
perception or through memory. And in these cases the passage 
from “ʻA is like B'''to ''B is like A” may be thought to be 
a mere verbal rearrangement of the same fact, because both 
judgments may here be regarded as having the same ground 
of assertion. In these cases it may be an abuse of terms to 
say that ‘‘B is like A’’ follows from ‘‘A is like B'' as a con- 
clusion from a premise; for the very ground that enables 
us to assert the apparent premise may enable us also to assert 
the so-called conclusion, and it may be a pure accident that 
the one is asserted first and the other afterwards; the order 
might be easily reversed without much difference. The only 
difference between the two judgments is perhaps (as Hobhouse 
would™put it) that while in the first instance ''A is full in the 
focus of consciousness as B is rising; in the second B 
is in the full light, while A is relatively on the outside.''' 
Hence it may be thought, after Bradley, that ''the alteration 
which is made is psychological, not logical, and is concerned 
with nothing but the verbal expression," ?* and that the 
passage from the one judgment to the other is apparent, not 
real. 

But a little different from the first two cases is the fourth, 
in which the ground for the judgment ''A is like B'' is 
altogether unknown. Here the only way to obtain the 
judgment ‘‘B is like A'' is to infer it from the given judgment, 
“A is like B.” B is like A, because A is like B. Here the 
order of the two judgments is not arbitrary; it is externally 
fixed, and the second judgment cannot be said to be already 
given in the first. It will be difficult to hold in this case, 
therefore, that the second judgment is but the first judgment 
restated in a different form. 

But when we come to the third case, which. illustrates 
upamana as conceived by the Vedantins, we find it still 
more difficult to maintain that the second judgment, ''B is 
like A,” is a mere verbal transformation of the first judgment, 
1 Theory of Knowledge, p. 259. 2 Logic, Part II, p. 416. 
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“A is like B.” The first judgment represents a perception; 
A is perceived to be like B; A looks like B. The 
second judgment cannot be considered to be perceptual; 
B is absent and cannot, therefore, be said to look like A. 
This difference alone is sufficient to show that in such a case 
the second judgment cannot be supposed to be derived from 
the very source from which the first is derived. Consequently 
it cannot be said that the second judgment only expresses in 
another form the experience or knowledge which constitutes 
the first. We may conclude, therefore, that upamana is a 
genuine case of new knowledge. Our next task is to prove that 
it is not a case of inference, mediate or immediate. 

That upamàna is not mediate inference has been proved 
by the Vedantins themselves, as stated already, and there 
is scarcely anything to be added to the arguments advanced 
by them. It will be sufficient to show, therefore, that it is 
no immediate inference. For this purpose it will be con? 
venient once more to recall the four cases of the knowledge 
of similarity distinguished above. In either of the first two 
cases the second judgment, as already shown, does not 
represent any case of new knowledge; it is derived from the 
same source as the first and no question of inference arises 
there at all. In the fourth case, where the judgment “A is 
like B'' is given either as testimony or as hypothesis, it is 
possible to obtain the second judgment, ''B is like A,'' only 
as an eduction from the first. This eduction may.be con- 
sidered to be a case of immediate inference. But in the third 
case, which is the case of upamüna, though we pass from 
the perceptual knowledge contained in the first judgment, 
“A is like B," to the knowledge contained in the second, 
-there is no eduction here. It will not be a correct repre- 
sentation of our experience in this case to say that here 
also we judge B to be like A, because A is perceived to be 
like B. The judgment “B is like A'' is derived here from 
the perception in A of its similarity to B, and the memory 
of B. The distinction between the process leading to this 
judgment, and the process yielding the judgment in the 
fourth case (i.e. the case of inference) noted above, should 
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make it clear that the two cannot be regarded as funda- 
mentally the same, so as to deserve the common name of 
immediate inference. On the contrary it is felt that the 
process involved in the third case should be recognized as a 
distinct method of obtaining knowledge and given a separate 
name. It is found, in other words, that what is called 
upamüna cannot be regarded as a case of immediate inference. 

But after everything has been said to show that upamana 
is not an inference, it is necessary to add a word by way 
of qualifying our conclusion. In showing that upamana is 
not a case of immediate inference we have assumed that an 
immediate inference is an eduction from a giten term or 
proposition. But if it is regarded as a process whereby we 
derive a conclusion through the mediation of any kind of 
knowledge, upamáüna would clearly be a case of immediate 
inference. It must be added, however, that the distinction be- 
ween the fourth and the third case is so important that even 
if they be included in one class, they should be regarded as two 
distinct species under the one genus of immediate inference. 

It should be remembered, again, that for the Advaitin, 
who holds that upamàna is not a case of anumana, this 
elaborate defence is partially unnecessary. The word 
anumana, as already noticed, stands only for mediate 
inference, and it is sufficient for him to prove that upamana 
is not an inference of this class. The arguments set forth 
above to show that it is not a case of immediate inference 
serve, therefore, only to remove the curiosity of a student 
of Western logic, who may ask the more general question, 
"Is upamána a case of inference, mediate or immediate?” 
Our answer to this question also, as shown above, should be 
in the negative, excluding the qualification we have 
mentioned there. 

We should note that upamàna, as described above after the 
later Mimamsakas and Vedantins, is very narrow in scope. 
An earlier view found in Sabara’s commentary on Jaimimni's 
sütras (1. 1. 5) takes it in the wider sense of any analogical 
“knowledge of an unperceived object as being similar to some 
known object." Sabara says, '' Just as you feel your self, so 
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by upamàna vou can believe that others also feel the existence 
of their selves.” This earlier conception would have a very 
wide scope, though the defence given above of the narrower 
sense would not wholly apply to it. 

Before we conclude this chapter, we shall notice inci- 
dentally a question that is allied to that of upamàna. It is: 
How is the knowledge of dissimilarity obtained? This ‘ques- 
tion is not dealt with by the chief writers of the Advaita 
school, and we are compelled to surmise the answer from the 
general position of the Advaitins. A contemporary commen- 
tator * of the Vedanta-paribhasa seems to subscribe to the 
view of the Nyaya-siddhanta-mafijari, that knowledge of 
dissimilarity also is obtained through upamana. Let us 
examine this view. 

There are different cases of the knowledge of dissimilarity 
between A and B, which we shall consider separately in order 
to arrive at a solution of the question. If A and B are both 
perceived, or even if A alone is perceived and B is remembered, 
then the knowledge ‘‘A is dissimilar to B” may be regarded 
from the Advaita standpoint as a case of anupalabdhi (the 
particular method to which the Vedantins ascribe the 
knowledge of the non-existence of the perceptible), because 
the judgment ''A is dissimilar to B’’ can be interpreted as 
‘There is in A non-existence of similarity to B,” and it can 
be argued that if A were similar to B, the similarity would 
have been perceived. When again A and B are both 
remembered and we have the judgment ‘‘A is dissimilar fo B,” 
the case would be the same as the first. But when A is 
perceived and B is remembered, and we have the knowledge | 
“B is dissimilar to A,'' it is difficult to say to what source the- 
Advaitins would ascribe it. As we shall see when we discuss 
anupalabdhi in Book III, according to the representative 
Advaita works we know a thing through anupalabdhi only 
when we can argue that if the thing existed it would have been 
perceived. In the above case, we cannot say that if there were 
1M. M. Ananta Krsna Siastri, author of Paribhüsaprakaéikà (vide p. 176 of 
Vedántaparibhásü edited by him, published by Calcutta University, 1927). 

? For a fuller discussion of this point vide Book III. 


-— 
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similarity in B it would be perceived. For as we have seen, 
similarity in such a case is known not through perception, but 
through upamáàna. Hence it is not an undisputed case of 
anupalabdhi. It may be regarded as a case of upamüna, 
because the process of knowledge involved in it is essentially 
the same as that in the knowledge that B is similar to A. 

Admitting that dissimilarity is known through upamaüna, 
Ananta Krsna Sastri raises and solves a very pertinent ques- 
tion, viz., what is the use of this source of knowledge for the 
Advaitin? He points out that it enables the Advaitins to know 
the exact phenomenal nature of the world through the 
knowledge that the world is dissimilar to the Absolute Reality, 
on the one hand, and, to the utterly unreal, on the other. In 
the light of the foregoing critical enquiry, this solution would 
appear to be unacceptable, since the world is a perceived 
object. In fact, if the narrow sense of upamàüna expounded 
above be accepted it would be hard to find its application in 
Advaita or even in ordinary life. If, however, it is understood 
in the earlier and wider sense found in Sabara, then, we can 
find ample use of upamaàna in ordinary life (as illustrated by 
him), as well as in Vedanta. For example, the Brahman 
(unknown to the novice) can be understood analogicallv as 
being like the material cause of a perceived object, or like the 
substratum of an illusory object, and so on. The Upanisads 
are full of such uses of upamana—the attempts of the teachers 
to convey to the disciples the idea of the suprasensible in terms 
of its similarity to the sensible. 
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BOOK III 


NON-COGNITION (ANUPALABDHI) " 
l. THE PROBLEM OF ANUPALABDHI 


WE pass judgments about the non-existence of things as 
well as about their existence. Some of these judgments are, 
of course, based on inference, testimony, etc., as when a 

. Judgment about the non-existence of fever is formed from 
the perception of the low position of the mercury thread in 
a thermometer, and again when a judgment of the non- 
existence of headache is passed on the authority of the words 
of a patient, and so forth. But how (i.e. through what type 
of knowledge) is the judgment of non-existence derived when, 
for instance, a person endowed with sight and sitting in a 
room, sufficiently lighted, says, “‘There is no jar now on the 
ground''? At first sight this judgment of non-existence 
appears to be one of perception, because the knowledge 
obtained is evidently immediate. But difficulty arises when 
we try to understand how sense can possib!y grasp non- 
existence. If the sense-perception of an object presupposes 
some relation of that sense with that object, we cannot by 
any stretch of imagination conceive how sense can come into 
any relation with non-existence, so that it might be perceived. 
How, then, is non-existence known in such a case? This, in 
short, is the problem discussed by the Advaita-vedintins 
under anupalabdhi. 


2. THe VIEWS OF THE PRABHAKARAS AND THE SAMKHYAS x 


The solution of this problem depends chiefly on the con. 
ception. of non-existence. There are in Indian Philosophy 
three main conceptions of non-existence (abhava), and 
consequently three different ways of solving this problem. 
The Prabhaikaras maintain that non-existence has no 
reality apart from that of an existent thing. The same 
existent object is judged to be existent with reference to 
^w |. 91—1916 B, 
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itself and non-existent with reference to other things.’ The 
ground itself on which there is no pot, says the author of 
the Prabhakara-vijaya, is judged to be existent with refer- 
-ence to itself and non-existent with reference to the pot, 
and there is no need therefore for assuming that non- 
existence has a separate reality.* The non-existence of a 
jar on the ground is, therefore, nothing over and above the 
existence of the locus, the ground. It is not, however, 
identical with any state of the existence of the ground; but 
only with the state of unqualified or pure existence of the 
ground, i.e. the bare ground (bhitalamatram), unoccupied 
by any other thing.* The Samkhyas also hold that of the many 
forms or transformations (parinimas) of the locus, the 
ground, the one that is devoid of any content is identical with 
the non-existence of the jar on the ground.* In a word, 
according to both the Prabhákaras and the Sàmkhyas the 

e non-existence of a thing in a particular locus is nothing but 
the existence of. the bare locus or the locus per se (adhisthana- 
matram or adhisthana-svarüpam). 

According to this view, therefore, the judgment of non- 
existence of the type in question can be easily said to be 
derived through perception. The difficulty as to how non- 
existence can become the object of perception does not at 
all arise, because perception of the non-existence of the jar 
on the ground means, according to this view, nothing but 
the perception of the ground, which, as everybody will grant, 
can be perceived through sense. The non-existence of the jar, 
therefore, can be known through perception." 


A aM aes 3. THE VIEWS OF THE NAIYAYIKAS 


The Naiyàyikas come to the same conclusion by a different 


line of argument. According to them non-existence of 
1 Saptapadáürthi, '"Tathühi prübbükarab bhavantaram eva bhüvüntarüpeksayü 
abhüva iti vyavahriyate,'" p. 76 (Medical Hall, Benares). 

2 Prabhikara--vijaya, p. 57 (Sans. Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 1926). 

3 Sistradipika, p. 84. 4 

* Tattva-kaumudi, ‘na hi bhitalasya parinümaviéesüt kaivalya-lakgapüd anyo 
ghatabhavo nüma,'" pp. 179-180 (Chowkhamba). 

5 Ibid: “ evam abhávo pi pratyaksam eva.'' 
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a thing in a particular locus is not identical with the locus 
but adjectival to it. For we always say that the ground is 
characterized by the non-existence of a jar. The non-existence 
of a jar on the ground is therefore to be conceived as a character 
(visesana) of the ground, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it is perceived through the perception of the ground, 
just as the attributes of the ground like colour, size, etc., are 
perceived. Sense cannot Of course come into relation with 
this character, i.e., non-existence in the same way as it can 
with the attributes of colour, size, etc. The Naiyayikas admit, 
therefore, a special kind of relation (sannikarsa) for this 
purpose, and call it vi$esapnata or adjectivity. The sense 
comes into this kind of relation with a character (visesana) 
like non-existence (and also the relation of samavaya) 
through its relation with the locus of that character. They 
exp'ain in detail how this process takes place specifically in 
the different cases of the different kinds of loci, the particulars 
of which we need not discuss in the present connection. It is 
sufficient to mention here that the relation of sense with non- 
existence varies with the six kinds of relation sense can have 
with the object, the details of which have been discussed 
already in the chapter on Perception.’ 


4. Tur VIEWS OF THE BHATTAS AND THE ADVAITINS 


The Bhatta school of Mimamsakas,? and with them the 
Advaitins, hold, however, that non-existence (abhàáva) is 
not identical with its locus but is something addittional to 
it (adhisthanatiriktam tattvam). The statement of Kumiarila 
Bhatta in the Slokavartika (p. 476) or that of Pārthsārathi 
Miéra in Sàstradipika (p. 83) to the effect that every thing 
has two forms, one of existence and the other of non-existence, 
appears to be similar to the view of the Prabhakaras stated 
above, namely that non-existence is nothing but existence 
of something else, and that the non-existence of the jar is 
nothing but an aspect of its locus, the ground. A critical 
1 Tattvacintámani, p. 691, and BSiddhànta-muktüvali on Bhás&-pariccheda. 
? Sloka-vürtika and Sástradipik& on abhüva. 
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study of the texts of the two schools reveals, however, the 
real distinction underlying this superficial similarity; and 
it may be summed up thus :—In saying that existence and 
non-existence are but two aspects of the same thing, the 
Prübháükaras desire to show that the non-existence aspect 
of a thing cannot be divorced nor abstracted from its 
existence aspect, but that, on the contrary, the former is 
reducible ultimately to the latter, which is, therefore, the 
basic and the only real aspect.' The non-existence of a jar 
is thus nothing but the existence of its bare locus, the 
ground. But the Bhiattas assert that existence and non- 
existence are the two different aspects of a thing, and as 
such the one is not reducible to the other; that the two 
serve two different purposes and possess two different mean- 
ings. Non-existence therefore is something different from 
existence. The ground has two equally real and fundamental 
aspects—its own existence and the non-existence in it of all 
other things except it; and these two are mutually irreducible. 
The Advaitins, as the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha ? states 
follow the Bhattas in these empirical matters, and we do nof 
find any independent elaborate discussion of this point in their 
works. Let us see how the Bhattas and, after them, the 
Advaitins establish their theory by refuting the other two 
views stated above. 

If the non-existence of a pot on the ground were but 
another name for the bare ground or the ground per se, 
we shóuld perceive the non-existence of the pot, even while 
if is there on the ground ° because it cannot be said that 
the ground, as such, is not perceived while the pot is on it. 
Again, if perception of the bare locus led to the knowledge 
of non-existence, there could not arise the knowledge of 
the non-existence of a jar on the ground while there was, 
for instance, a cloth on it.* Besides, as there may be simul- 
taneous non-existences of many things in the same locus, 


* Cf. the Prabhikara dictum : 
"Bhüvüntaramabhavo hi kaya cit tu vyapeksaya 
Bhaàvüntarüd abhavo nyo na kaécid anirüpamàát'' ; 
quoted in Saptapadürtht, p. 76. 2 P, 16—"'vyavahüre bhattanayab." 
5 SáüstradTpikü, p. 84. 4 Ibid., p. 84. 
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we should be aware of all of them every time that we perceive 
the locus, which is not really the case. However, it happens 
verv often that we become aware of the non-existence of 
a thing in a locus long after the locus itself is perceived. 
How could this happen if the perception of non-existence 
consisted simply in the perception of the locus? These 
difficulties stand, therefore, in the way of the acceptance of 
the view that non-existence is identical with its locus, and 
that knowledge of it means nothing more than the knowledge 
of the bare locus. If however the statement, ''the non- 
existence of a jar is nothing but the bare ground," be 
analvsed, it is found on the contrary that non-existence has 
to be understood as something different from its locus. For 
what does the bare ground mean? It surely cannot mean 
anvthing but the ground in which there is nothing else, i.e. 
in which there is non-eristence of all other things.* If so, 
this non-existence as being possessed bv the ground must be 
different from the ground, the locus. Perception of the locu% 
cannot, therefore, by itself amount to the perception of the 
non-existence present in it. 

Neither is it reasonable to accept the Nyaya view which, 
while granting that non-existence is different from its locus, 
lays down that it can be perceived as adjectival to the locus. 
Since it cannot be understood how  non-eristence can be 
related either with its locus or with sense.? The relation of 
samvoga or samavava", possible only between two existent ` 
entities, cannot relate non-eristence to either a locus or a 
sense. | 

On no grounds, therefore, can it be maintained that 
non-existence is perceptible through sense. But can it be 
said, then, that it is inferred? No, because a thing can be 
inferred from the knowledge of some mark that is invariably 
related with it, and when the nature of the thing itself is 
unascertained, as is the case with non-existence, how can the 
relation of something else with it be ascertained ?* 

1 Sastradipika, pp. 84, 86. 
2 Vedünta-paribhüsa, p. 920; Sikhi-mani, p. 321, and Sloka-vartika, p. 479. 


* Vide ante, p. 109; and Nyáüyaratnükara on Sloka-virtika, p. 479. 
.* Süstradipika8, p. 87. 
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Let us explain this remark more fully. The attempt to 
derive the knowledge of non-existence from inference will 
take some such plausible form as ''"The jar does not exist 
on the ground because it is not perceived there. What is 
not perceived in a place does not exist there.' The major 
premise of this inference implies a universal relation between 
non-perception and non-existence. But this presupposes 
the knowledge of non-existence; and the question would 
be raised, how is that non-existence again known? As a 
consequence of this, either a regressus ad infinitum or a 
petitio principii would follow. 

But if non-existence is known through neither perception 
nor inference, and the knowledge of it through any other 
means generally known is inconceivable, how do we at all 
speak of non-existence? How is it then known? It is known, 
conclude the Advaitins and the Bháttas, through a unique 
means of knowledge (pramüána) called non-cognition (anupa- 
labdhi), or rather appropriate non-cognition (Yogyanupa- 
labdhi). 

To understand more fully and clearly the conception of 
this method of non-cognition, it is necessary for us to refer 
to the account given by the Bhiattas whom the Advaitins, 
as already said, mostly follow in this matter. Sabarasvümin 
(the author of the Jaimini-siitra-bhisya) says that the 
, absence of other means of knowledge is itself a means of 
the knowledge of non-existence of things not presented to 
any sense." This meaning is more clearly expressed bv 
Kumarila Bhatta, who says that if a thing be such that 
while it exists, its existence is revealed through anv of the 
five means of knowledge, and if still there is no knowledge 
of the thing, then this non-cognition (anupalabdhi) of the 
thing is evidence (pramāņa) for the non-existence (abhava) 
of the thing.* Párthasürathi Miéra further explains this view 
in the following way :—Every object has double aspects. 
namely existence and non-existence. When an object like 


' “Abhivopi pramāņābhāvo nistityasyfirthasySsannikrstasya,"’ sit, l. 1. 5. 
p. 10, Asiatic’ Soc. ed., 1878). 
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a jar has existence in some place at some time, it is judged 
through perception or some other means of knowledge to be 
existing then and there. But when no such means yields any 
knowledge of the object, though it is capable of being known 
under those conditions, the object is judged, through that 
very absence of knowledge, to be non-existent in that place 
at that time.' 

Advaitins (like the authors of Vedanta-paribhasa, Sik- 
hamani, Maniprabha, etc.) define anupalabdhi more precisely 
and formally in order to obviate possible objections.* The 
pramana of anupalabdhi, says the author of the Vedanta- 
paribhasa, is the specific cause of such immediate knowledge 
of non-existence as has not been produced by any of the 
known means of knowledge such as perception, inference, 
etc. The chief points sought to be brought out in this defini- 
tion are the following—(1) Knowledge derived through 
anupalabdhi has for its object non-existence of something: 
(2) it is immediate and presentative, so that it does not 
include the memory of past non-existence; (3) it is not 
produced by any of the ordinary positive means of know- 
ledge, so that inferential knowledge of non-existence also 
is to be excluded from it. Knowledge of this specified 
character is then to be regarded as a product of the specific 
method, i.e. anupalabdhi or non-cognition. 

But the question may be asked, '' Does non-cognition of 
a thing always lead to the knowledge of its non-existence? 
If not, when does it do so?'' That non-cognition -does not 
always cause the knowledge of non-existence can be easily 
seen from the fact that we do not judge the non-existence 
of a visible thing, say a chair, in a dark room, simply because 
we do not then have any visual knowledge of it. It is, 
therefore, necessary to answer the question as to when non- 
cognition can yield the judgment of non-existence. 

The author of the Vedanta-paribhasa* replies that onlv an 
appropriate non-cognition can lead to the knowledge of 


* Süstradipika, p. 83; also Sloka-vürtika, pp. 476-478. 
2 Vedinta-paribhasa, p. 317, Sikhimani, p. 317, Maniprabha, pp. 317-318. 
^ Vedünta-paribhüsà, p. 317. 
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non-existence. But how is this appropriateness to be ascer- 
tained? It may appear at first sight that an appropriate 
non-cognition is the non-cognition of a perceptible object. 
This would, of course, hold good of cases like the non- 
cognition of the pot on the ground; the absent object, the 
pot, is perceptible if present; and hence non-perception of 
it yields the knowledge of its non-existence. But it does not 
apply to the case of a judgment of non-existence like ‘‘There 
is the difference from a spirit in this pillar’’ (i.e. This pillar is 
not a spirit), or '"T'here is the difference from ether in earth," 
(i.e. earth is not ether) which can be legitimately formed on 
the visual perception of the locus—the pillar or the earth— 
though in such a case the absent object (the spirit or the 
ether) cannot be said to be appropriate because it is not by 
itself perceptible. These exceptions might tempt one to 
maintain that the appropriateness of a non-cognition depends 
really on the appropriateness of the locus (adhisthina) of 
absence and not on that of the absent object (abhava- 
pratiyogi). This will of course hold good in the above cases 
because there the loci, the pillar, the earth, etc., are all 


‘perceptible. But exception to this view also can be taken. 


For if it were true, the non-existence of virtue and vice 
(dharma and adharma) in the self (átman) would be known 
through non-cognition, because the self is perceptible and 
therefore an appropriate locus. But the non-existence of 


virtue .or vice can never be so known: it is known through 


inference. Hence it is easily seen that the appropriateness of 
a non-cognition cannot be ascertained either from the 
appropriateness of the object that is absent, or the 
appropriateness of the locus of absence.’ 

The appropriateness (yogyata) of a particular non- 
cognition. can, however, be tested, says the Vedanta- 
paribhasa, by ascertaining whether the object not known 
would have been known, had it been present there, under 
those very circumstances.” To take a concrete instance, the 
absence of the visual knowledge of a jar on the ground in 


1 Vedinta-paribhig& and Mapiprabhá, pp. 318-319. 
2 Vedünta-paribhásaá, pp. 818-319. 
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the broad daylight is an appropriate non-cognition, and can 
therefore lead to the judgment of the absence of the jar, 
because we can argue, ‘‘Had there been a jar under these 
circumstances, it would have been seen.” But the non- 
perception of a jar in the dark room is not an appropriate 
non-cognition (and we cannot, therefore, judge that the 
jar does not exist) because we cannot feel sure that if the 
jar had been there it would have been seen. Again, though 
a spirit (or ether) is not perceptible by itself, we can yet 
argue that if there were a, spirit (or ether) as identical with 
a pilar (or earth), it would have been perceived. Hence 
the non-existence of the spirit (or ether) as a pillar (or earth) 
can be said to be known through anupalabdhi. But we 
cannot similarly argue, had there been dharma in the self it 
would have been perceived. Hence the absence of dharma in 
the self cannot be known through anupalabdhi. 

Madhusüdana  Sarasvati in his Advaita-siddhi states a 
similar definition of appropriateness (or vogwata) though in 
different words : ''"The non-existence of that thing in a certain 
place is appropriate, the existence of which in that place is 
opposed to (not compatible with) its non-perception.''* 

The Maniprabha, a gloss on the Sikhamani (a commentary 
on the Vedànta-paribhàsa), defines the Advaita view more 
explicitly, including in one long sentence all the conditions 
and qualifications.* It is impossible literally to translate this 
complicated definition into one sentence in English; but the 
sense of it can be expressed as follows :—If a particulur sense 
does not yield the knowledge of an object as possessing 
particular characteristics and as existing in a particular locus, 
being related to it in a particular wav, and if that object be 
such that it is perceived, if existing, under those 
circumstances, then that absence of knowledge is a means to 
the knowledge that the object as possessing those character- 
istics does not exist in that locus in that relation. 

The object of mentioning these various conditions will be 
clear from some concrete instances. If a jar, while perceived 
from a distance through the visual sense, is not perceived 


1 Advaita-siddhi, p. 810. ? Maniprabh& on Sikhimani, p. 318. 
22— 1916 B, 
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through touch, we cannot, from the absence of the tactual 
knowledge, judge its non-existence; because it is not capable 
of being perceived through that sense (i.e. touch) under 
those circumstances. Again, if a jar is not perceived as 
existing on the ground, in the relation of identity with it, 
it cannot be judged that the jar does not exist on the ground 
in the relation of conjunction also. If, again, a black jar is 
not perceived on the ground, it cannot be judged that a red 
jar also does not exist there, and so forth. It is needless to 
note here that the qualification mentioned by the Vedàünta- 
paribhasa, namely *'If the object existed it would have been 
perceived under those circumstances as such,” would, if fully 
understood, be quite sufficient to remove the various dis- 
crepancies sought to be guarded against by the long state- 
ment of conditions made by the Maniprabha, which only 
explieates what is implicitly .contained in the universe of 


discourse. 


b. On3ECTIONS ANSWERED 


The Advaitins and the Bhattas consider some objections 
that can be raised against their theory, and it is necessary 
to mention here the more important of these. 

It may be said by the Samkhyas and the Naiyayikas 
that since the Advaitins must admit that there can be the 
cognition of the absence of a jar on the ground only when 
there is some sense-activity and never without it they should 
admit also, for simplicity of explanation (lighava), that the 
knowledge of the non-existence, like that of its locus, is 
derived through  sense-perception and not through an 
additional independent source.' To this the Advaitins reply 
that the sense-perception that is invariably present accounts 
for the perception of the locus and the locus alone.* It is 
inconceivable how sense can come into relation with non- 
existence, and how the antahkarana can assume the form 
of a non-existent object.* It is impossible to argue, therefore, 


! Vedinta-paribhigi and Sikhimani, p. 320. 
2 Ibid., p.p. 320-321, 3 Ibid. 
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that because the activity of some sense is invariably present 
in every case of the cognition of non-existence, such cognition 
must be derived through sense. On the contrary it is reason- 
able to argue that as sense-activity is present in the immedi- 
ate cognition of both existence and non-existence, while the 
non-cognition of the absent object is present only in the case 
of cognition of non-existence, it is this peculiar factor of 
non-cognition which is specially responsible for the cognition 
of non-existence. 

The question how non-cognition—a non-existent something 
—can be the cause of some knowledge should not present 
any difficulty. Just as an existent cognition can yield the 
knowledge of an existent something, similarly the non- 
existent cognition or non-cognition can yield the knowledge 
of a non-existent something. Besides, even in the opponent's 
. view, non-existence has to be credited with causality. For 
how can non-existence be said to be the object of sense- 
perception unless it is admitted that this perception is 
caused by non-existence as its object? 

It is not true that the cognition of non-existence is more . 
simply explained by admitting that it is a case of sense- 
perception. As the factor of non-cognition (of the absent 
object) has also to be admitted to be the cause of the know- 
ledge of non-existence (it also being invariably present like 
sense-activity), the supporters of the view of the percepti- 
bilitv of non-existence are forced to assume two causes of 
such knowledge, viz. sense-activity and  non-cognition. In 
view of this, therefore, it is found that the credit for simplicity 
of explanation is on the side of those who make non-cognition 
alone the specific cause of the knowledge of non-existence. 
and not on the side of those who have to accept two causes." 
^ Of the two factors, invariably present, one. non- 
cognition, alone must be accepted as the special cause since 
a sense cannot be conceived to grasp non-existence.? 

By far the most convincing ground for thinking that 
non-existence is not perceived through sense is, however. 


1 Maniprabha, p. 321, and Adubodhini, p. 211. 
2 Adubodhini, p. 211. 
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the following argument of the Bhàáttas.' There are cases of 
the immediate cognition of non-existence relating to past 
times. One can think, for example, at noon that one did not 
see a tiger in a particular place in the morning. This 
knowledge of non-existence cannot be explained as the 
memory of past perception (of non-existence) that we 
had in the morning, because the knowledge of the non- 
existence of the tiger requires at least the recollection of a 
tiger, and as we may not have thought of a tiger at all that 
morning, there could not possibly be any knowledge (per- 
ceptual or non-perceptual) of the absence of a tiger at that 
time. Such a case of the knowledge of non-existence shows, 
therefore, the inadequacy of the theory that non-existence 
can be perceived through sense. On the other hand, it is 
very easily explained if non-cognition be held to be the means 
of the knowledge of non-existence. The absence of the memory 
of a tiger at that place and time is a form of non-cognition, 
that is a means to the knowledge of non-existence in this 
particular case. The question may be asked here: Is not 
. anupalabdhi defined by Sabarasvimin as absence of a means 
of a right knowledge (pramanabhava), and is not memory 
excluded from a pramana? How, then, can absence of 
memory be regarded as a case of the absence of pramàána?? 
In reply to this the author of the Nyāya-ratnākara savs 
that though memory is not itself a pramāņa, i.e. an original 
source of valid knowledge, it is still the result of a pramana 
(pramana-phala) and consequently the absence of memory 
implies the absence of pramüna as well. According to the 
Advaita theory,. the absence of the tiger can be known 
through anupalabdhi because even here it can be argued, 
"Had there been a tiger it would have been perceived." It 
is not an ordinary case of memory. 

From all these considerations it will be sufficiently clear 
that the knowledge of non-existence in question cannot be 
regarded as the result of sense-activity, though this latter 


! SástradTpika, p. 84, and Nyüyaratnükara on Sloka-vatika, p. 483, 
? Paribhásá-prakásikà, p. 243; a commentary on Vedánta-paribhásá by Ananta- 
krepa Sástri. ? Nyüyaratnükara, p. 484. 
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may be present in every case of such knowledge. But an 
Advaitin may still be asked bv a Naivüyika : ‘‘In the judg- 
ment ‘There is no jar here on the ground,’ vou must admit 
that non-existence of the jar is as much immediately known 
as the ground. Why should you not, therefore, admit that 
the non-existence' is known also in the same way as the 
ground, i.e. that when the antabkarana goes out to the ground 
and sets up.a relation between it and the knower, it also 
thereby establishes a similar relation between the knower 
and the non-existence that inheres in fhe ground?' If the 
character of the knowledge produced be the criterion for 
ascertaining the means through which the knowledge is 
derived, how can you, in the present case, say that the 
ground is known through one means and the non-existence 
through another, notwithstanding the fact that the know- 
ledge of both of them possesses the same character of 
immediacy ? 

In reply to this question the Advaitins say that though 
the non-existence of the jar is felt to be as immediate as 
the ground, and though the antahkarana goes out to the 
ground, we cannot sav that the antahkarana takes the 
form of the non-existence: because non-existence, though 
an attribute of the ground, is such that no sense can be 
conceived to come into contact with it, and consequently 
antahkarana cannot be thought to be assuming the form 
of it.* In consideration of this difficulty it cannot be believed 
that the non-existence is known in the same way as the 
ground. Besides, it is not a universal rule that the character 
of the resulting knowledge decides the question as to the 
means through which the knowledge is derived. For even 
knowledge derived through testimony can acquire the 
character of immediacy. It is the character of the mental 
function or process (vrtti) producing knowledge that really 
decides the question as to its means or method. In the case 
under discussion, the mental function in the form of 

e negative judgment, '' There is no jar on the ground,’’ 
cannot be possibly produced by any sense-activitv. Hence 


1 Vedünta-paribhüsü, p. 321. 2 Tbid., p. 322. 
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non-existence cannot be said to be known through sense- 
perception, even when the knowledge of it is felt to be of an 
immediate character.!' 

The Advaitins may be asked to solve still another difficulty. 
Having admitted that the knowledge of the non-existence 
of the jar is direct or immediate, they must also admit that 
the illusory cognition of the non-existence of the jar must 
be of an immediate type. But the Advaitins also lay down 
the general theory that in every case of immediate illusory 
cognition the object presented is produced by  Nescience 
(Maya). So they must admit that when we wrongly judge 
that there is no pot on the ground (though really there is a pot 
there), the wrongly perceived non-existence, is produced by 
Maya. Then the difficulty arises as to how Maya, which is 
conceived as a positive entity (bhàva-rüpà), can be the 
material cause of non-existence. But if the present case be 
said to be an exception, the Advaitins must give up their 
fundamental theory, namely that Maya is the material cause 
of all phenomena. 

The Advaitins? evade this difficulty by saying they do 
not admit that in all errors of immediate knowledge the 
object is produced by Maya. In cases where the wrongly 
perceived object is really present in a contiguous locus and 
immediately known, the Advaitins (like the Naiyayikas) hold 
that the error is caused not through the fresh production of an 
illusory object, but through the transference of a really 
pereéived object from its own locus to a locus in which it 
does nef really exist (anyatha-khvati). In the present case 
also the jar's non-existence in some other contiguous locus is 
simply transferred to the ground. For example, the 
‘absence of a jar perceived in the colour of the ground may be 
immediately known and this absence, instead of being judged 
to be in its real locus (e.g. the colour of the ground) is judged 
to be in another locus, the ground; hence the error. 

But even if it be admitted? that this illusory non-existence 
also is produced by Maya, the difficulty pointed out does 


! Vedánta-paribhása, p. 322, and Sikhimant, pp. 822.323, 
2 Vedünta-paribhásaü, p. 323, 
a Ibid. 
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not really arise. There is no such rule that the effect- 
phenomenon must be in every way like the cause-phenomenon. 
A cloth is in some respects unlike the yarn out of which it 
is made. If it be insisted that there must at least be some 
resemblance between the effect and the cause, it can be 
pointed out that even between an illusory non-existence and 
Maya there is this point of resemblance, namely that both 
are different from Brahman, and therefore false from the 
transcendental standpoint. 


6. THE OBJECTS OF Non-PERCEPTION: THE Four KINDS 
OF Non-EXISTENCE 


There are, according to the author of the Vedànta-paribhasa, 
four kinds of non-existence that can be known through 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi). They are respectively called : 
pragabhava, pradhvamsabhava, anyonyabhava and atyan- 
tabhava. | 

Pragabhava literally means previous non-existence. It is 
defined’ as the non-existence of the effect in its material 
cause previous to its coming into existence. To illustrate, 
the non-existence of the jar in its component material, 
earth, prior to the production of the jar, would be called 
pragabhava. It is distinguished from other kinds of non- 
existence by the fact that it is the basis of the peculiar 
judgment of futurity like ‘‘The jar will exist.’’* The judgment, 
“The jar does not exist," is common to all kinds of non- 
existence. But the judgment, ''The jar will exist,” applies 
only to the case of previous non-existence. Another dis- 
tinguishing feature of this kind of non-existence mentioned 
by the Naiyàyikas is that it has no beginning, but has always 
an end.* The previous non-existence of a particular object 
cannot be assigned any beginning; but it is put an end to 
as soon as the object comes into existence. 


 Vedànta-paribhasa, p. 524: ''Kàarape küryyasya utpatteh pürvam yobhavalh 
sa prüágabháüvab.'' 

2 Ibid: ''8a eva bhavisyati iti pratiti-visayab."' 

3 Tarka-samgraha, ''anádib sintah pragabbüvab.'" (Sec. on Abhiüva). 
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Pradhvamsabhàva, or more simply dhvamsabhiva, literally 
means non-existence as represented by annihilation or 
destruction. The non-existence of the jar in the component 
parts into which the jar is broken falls within this class.' 
Formally, dhvamsabhiva can be defined as the non-existence 
that is invariably preceded by the object of which it is the 
non-existence.* The destruction of an object is invariably 
and unconditionally preceded by the existence of the object. 
Hence the existence of the object is a necessary factor for 
the production of its non-existence arising out of its destruc- 
tion. In no other case is non-existence preceded by the object 
of which it is the non-existence. 

Non-existence as annihilation has doubtless a beginning. 
Whether it has an end is a disputed point. The Naiyayikas 
hold that it has none; for they think that the destruction 
of an object, say a jar, cannot be further destroyed.* The 
Advaitins question the truth of this view.‘ The non-existence 
of a thing, they argue, must have a locus (adhikarana). 
That is to say, whenever we say that a jar does not exist 
we mean that it does not exist in a certain place. Now the 
non-existence of the jar, when destroyed, has for its locus 
its component parts. When, therefore, these parts are further 
destroyed, the locus of the non-existence of the jar is destroyed 
and with it the non-existence of the jar in those parts is 
also destroyed. In other terms, the judgment, ‘‘There is 
non-existence of the jar in these component parts,’’ becomes 
untenable and false when those parts no longer exist. Hence 
the Advaitins conclude that when the locus of the non- 
existence created by destruction is destructible, that non- 
existence cannot be itself indestructible or endless; but when 
the locus, in question, is eternal or endless, the non-existence 
in question is eternal.^ As the Advaitins hold that nothing 
except Brahman is endlessly real or eternal, it further 


! Vedünta-paribhásü, p. 326. 

? Aéubodhini, p. 218: ''Prativogijanyübbavatvam dhvamsatvam.'' 

* Tarkasamgraha, '' Sidiranantah pradhvamsab."' 

* "Vedánta-paribhüsa, p. 326, and S'khüámapi and Maniprabhü thereon. 
5 Vedinta-paribhisa, pp. 327-328. 
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follows that according to them only that kind of non-existence 
is endless which has Brahman for its locus. ‘To illustrate, 
the non-exsitence of the world (when negated by the intuition 
of Brahman) in Brahman is eternal. It need not be supposed 
that if such non-existence be eternal, there would be another 
eternal thing except Brahman; this would tell against the 
pure monism of the Advaitins. For the Advaitins have shown 
in other contexts that the negation of an object illusorily 
superimposed on some reality is nothing but the affirmation 
of that reality, and consequently that non-existence (caused 
by destruction) of the illusory object is nothing over and above 
the existence of the real locus. The eternity of the non-exist- 
ence of the world in Brahman implies, therefore, not another 
parallel eternal reality but only the eternity of Brahman. 

But if the non-existence created by the destruction of the 
jar, the Naiyüyikas! might ask, were destructible (and not 
endless), would not the destroyed jar again spring into 
existence. For does not the negation of the negation of a 
thing imply the affirmation of the thing? 

In reply to this, the Vedainta-paribhisa points out that 
the annihilation of the destroyed parts of a jar implies as 
much non-existence of the jar as of those destroyed parts 
and does not, therefore, amount to the creation of the jar.’ 
To explain this statement, when the jar is broken into 
parts we can pass the judgment, “‘The jar does not exist 
now in these parts," or “‘There is non-existence of the jar 
now in these parts." But when these parts are agair broken 
into smaller pieces, this judgment, as we have seen, can no 
longer be maintained; it is no longer valid; for "these parts" 
no longer exist. But falsity of this judgment about the 
non-existence of the jar in a particular locus does not mean 
that another judgment about the non-existence of the jar 
in some other locus cannot be passed. On the contrary, when 
the broken parts are further broken we can still pass the 
judgment ‘There is non-existence of the jar now in these 
still further broken parts'" which would be quite valid for 


| Gangesa's Tattvacintamani, p. 696: ‘*. .. ghatübhávàá--bhüvasya ghataty&t. 
? Vedinta-paribhisé, p. 326. 
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that time and would prove not the re-emergence but the 
non-existence of the jar. 

But cannot the Naiyüyikas retort to this explanation by 
saying, '' If you admit that there is non-existence of the jar 
even when its broken parts are further destroyed, how can 
vou say that its non-existence is destroyed when the parts 
are so destroyed? You have, on the contrary, to confess 
that non-existence of the jar still continues and virtually 
admit, with us, that the non-existence created by the 
destruction of the jar is endless." This objection is quite 
possible and reasonable and we do not find it answered by 
the Advaitins in so many words. We can easily conceive, 
however, the replv that can be given from their standpoint. 
It can be said that this objection is based on a confusion 
between unqualified non-existence and non-existence created 
bv destruction. The jar can be destroyed only once, that is 
when it is broken into its parts, and consequently non- 
existence, created by destruction, can take place only then. 
When these broken parts are further broken, there is destruc- 
tion of the parts of the jar, not of the jar. So on the 
completion of the second destruction, though we can say that 
there is non-existence (general and unqualified) of the jar 
in the broken pieces, we cannot say that this non-existence 
in the pieces is such as has been created by destruction of 
the jar. In place of the non-existence created by destruction 
of the jar, there is at that time in those pieces non-existence 
created by the destruction of the parts of the jar. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the former non-existence continues 
even then as such. On the contrary, the judgment "''there 
is non-existence created by the destruction of the jar," 
cahnot then be formed, as has been already shown. For 
we fail to answer the question, ‘‘Where is it?'' The parts of 
the jar, in which alone it could be said to be, are no more. 
The fragments that continue till then represent the destruc- 
tion of the parts of the jar and not that of the jar, and they 
cannot therefore be said to contain the non-existence created 
by the destruction of the jar. Such non-existence cannot, 
therefore, be said to be endless. ^ 


` 
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The author of the Vedānta-paribhāşā gives an indirect 
proof of the falsity of the statement that the destruction 
of the non-existence of an object created by its destruction 
necessarily implies the re-emergence of the object.' The 
existence of a jar, he argues, represents the non-existence 
created by the destruction of the previous non-existence of 


tive jar. The destruction of the jar is equal, therefore, to 


the destruction of the non-existence created by the destruc- 
tion of previous non-existence, and it would as such lead to 
the re-emergence of the previous non-existence of the jar, 
had it been true that the destruction of the non-existence 
created by destruction causes re-emergence. But this is 
never the case. Hence, he concludes, this statement is not 
true. > 

A similar problem in another form has been dealt with 
by the Advaitins (in the Advaita-siddhi, Gaudđa-brahmānandi, 
ete.) in another wav. The Advyaitins sav that the world is 
false and Brahman alone is real. Now the question is raised 
by their critics: Is the statement, ''"The world is false,” 
itself true or false? If it be true, then there is another reality 
in addition to that of Brahman; this the Advaitins cannot 
accept. But if this statement be false, then the Advaitins 
must contradict themselves; for the falsity of the falsity of 
the world amounts to the reality of it. Now it is this last 
question with which we are concerned at present. Does the 
falsity of the falsity of an object imply its reality? The 
Advaitins reply that it does not. For they say that anything 
that is different from Brahman is, according to them, false. 
Now both the falsity of the world, and the falsitv of the 
falsity of the world, are different from Brahman. Both are 
therefore false. The negation of the negation of a thing 
amounts to its affirmation onlv when there are two different 
grounds for the two negations. But when the ground for 
negation (nisedhvativacchedaka-dharma) is the same in 


| Vedinta-paribhasa, p. 327:  "anyatbá prigabhava-dhvamsatmakaghatasya 
nise, pricabhavonmajjandpattil.*’ 
? Advaita-siddbi: Mithyátya-mithyütva-prakaranam. 
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both, the negation of the negation of a thing does not amount 
to its affirmation. 

To clarify this remark for students of Western philosophy 
we may say that the proposition, ''God is not not-black,'' 
does not necessarily amount to saving ''God is black," if 
it be admitted that God falls without the universe of colour. 
For then the ground on which ''not-black'' is denied of God 
would be that on which ''black'' also can be denied. 

The dictum duplex negatio affirmat is generally accepted 
in Western logic as almost a truism. Indian logicians, except 
the Advaitins, also agree. The Advaitins do not really object 
to this dictum; they only desire to point out that it is valid 
within a certain limit or universe of discourse which, they 
think, should be explicitly mentioned lest it is applied to 
the few exceptional cases (like those already mentioned) 
which really fall outside its scope. It is interesting to find 
that Bradley does not accept the dictum in its popular 
meaning. He says: “And we must not say that negation 
presupposes a judgment, which is left in possession when 
the negative is negated. For we saw before that this positive 
judgment is not presupposed.'' ‘‘The real reason why denial 
of denial is affirmation is merely this. In all denial we must 
have the assertion of a positive ground and the positive 
ground of the second denial can be nothing but the predicate 
denied bv the first.’"* In a word, according to Bradley. 
a double negation, like “ʻA ts not B is false," does not neces- 
sarily yield the indgment ‘‘A is B.” But still he thinks that 
the ground for the second denial can be nothing but the 
judgment ''A is B.” From the exceptional illustration given 
bv the Vedantins, it would appear that it is not incon- 
ceivable that the ground for the second denial should be 
something other than ''A is B,” for it may be “A is C," 
where C is such that it excludes both not-B and B. 

The third kind of non-existence, atvantabhiva, literally 
means total or absolute non-existence. If a particular thing 
does not exist in a particular locus at any time, then it is =. 


! Logic, Part I, pp. 158-150. 
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said that there is atyantabhava or absolute non-existence of 
that thing in that locus.’ For instance, there is atyantabhava 
or total absence of colour in air. 

The Naiyüyikas hold that atyantabhava is eternal. But 
the Advaitins, following their own theory that Brahman 
alone is eternal, refuse to accept this view. The author of 
the Vedànta-paribhasá says, therefore, that atyantabhava 
(like ākāśa and other things which also the Naiyayikas hold 
to be eternal) is perishable.* The author of the Maniprabha, 
explaining this remark, observes that the non-eternity of 
atvantabhava is due to the non-eternity of its locus." That 
is to say, as everything except Brahman is non-eternal, 
non-existence as existing in any such thing must also be 
perishable; the judgment that there is non-existence of A 
in B can be formed, as we have seen, only so long as B, 
the locus, exists and not after it has perished. But it may be 
contended, ''If that be the ground for the non-eternity of 
atvantabhava, you must admit that at least the atyantabhava 
or total absence of the world in Brahman is eternal, because 
the locus, Brahman, is here eternal.” The same writer meets 
this objection by saying that though such a case of non- 
existence may be said to be eternal, vet it can scarcely be 
distinguished from Brahman itself: the non-existence of an 
illusory object superimposed on a real substratum, as we 
have stated above, cannot be proved to be something distinct 
from the substratum. 

Anyonya-bhava, the fourth kind of non-existence, is, 
according to Advaitins, nothing but difference or separateness 
(bheda or prthaktva) owing to which we judge ''This is not 
that.' It also has beginning in time, or not, according as its 
locus has beginning, or not. Thus the difference of a pot from 
a cloth has a beginning because the pot has a beginning in 
time. Again the difference of an individual soul (Jiva) from 
Brahman. or the difference of the latter from the former, is 
beginningless because Jiva and Brahman are beginningless, 
necording to the Advaitins. But none of these two cases of 


_@ *! Vedánta-paribhásá, p. 328. 2 Ibid. 


* Maniprabha. p. 329:  ''sdhikarapa.náS$a eva  atvantábhüsa-dhváimnsa-pravo- 
jakab.'' 
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difference is eternal.' The reason for its non-eternity is the 
same as in the case of the other kinds of non-existence. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that some 
Naivüyikas? classify non-existence into the above four 
kinds, whereas others? recognize only two, anyonya-bhiava 
(mutual non-existence or difference) and samsargabhiava. 
They hold that prigabhava (previous non-existence), 
dhvamsabhüva (non-existence or destruction) and atyanta- 
bhava (or absolute non-existence), are but three different 
forms of the second kind, samsargabhava. The fundamentum 
divisions of the twofold classification is the relation of the 
absent object to its locus. When we say A is different from 
B, we mean that A is not identical with B. This shows that 
in the case of anyonyü-bháva the judgment of non-existence 
is a negative answer to the question whether A exists as 
identical with B. But in the case of samsargübháva we have 
a judgment which gives a negative reply to the question 
whether a certain thing exists im another thing in the 
relation of association (samsarga). In brief, the question 
involved in the former is, ''Does A exist as B?” or ''Is A 
B?" and that in the latter is, ''Does A exist in B?” As 
prágabháva, dhvamsabhava and atyantaébhava involve the 
second question, they can be brought within one class— 
samsargabhava. 

We may notice another point in this connection. If a jar 
is temporarily removed from its locus, the floor, what should 
we call snch non-existence of the jar on the floor? That it 
cannot .be brought under any of the four kinds of non- 
existence admitted by the Advaitins can be easily seen. 
Yet we do not find this question discussed by them. Some 
Naivavikas, who admit the fourfold classification, have 
however noticed this problem and tried to solve it.* According 
to them the temporary absence of a thing from a locus is 
also to be considered as a form of atyantābhāva. The objec- 
tion naturally arises as to how this can be so, when atyan- 


1 Vedinta-paribhbisi, pp. 328.329. - 


? Tarakasamgraha, loc cit. 5 Bhásá-pariccheda and Muktávali. My; 
* Siddhántamuktávali on Abháva (pp. 94-8). 
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tābhāva has been defined as an inseparable or perpetual 
absence of a thing from a locus. To this it is replied that the 
absence of the jar from the floor does persist even when 
the jar is brought into contact with the floor, though the 
absence is not perceived at that time. This explanation does 
not appear to be at all satisfactory. The only way in which 
it "can be interpreted, so as to make it appear somewhat 
plausible, is to say that the jar never exists on the floor in 
the relation of Samavüya, inherence (just as it does in its 
sown parts), and such absence exists even when the Jar is 
.placed on the floor, which involves the relation ot Bamyoga 
or mere conjunction. Hence there is atyantabhava or 
perpetual non-existence of the jar on the floor. But this 
defence is not of much avail. For it may be asked: If the 
relation meant be inherence, why should the supporters of 
this view say that absence of the jar from the floor is not 
perceived while the jar is there? Surely the existence of the 
thing in the relation of conjunction with its locus cannoi 
prevent the knowledge of its non-existence there in some 
other relation. The unsatisfactoriness of this view, therefore, 
leads another school of thinkers’ to hold that temporary 
non-existence, as illustrated above, has to be classed apart 
to constitute a fourth kind of samsragabhava in addition to 
the three already mentioned. 

To return to the original discussion of the Advaitins then, 
it is found that according to them the object of a non- 
perception (anupalabdhi) can be one of the four kinds of 
non-existence explained above. There is one more important 
point to be noticed in this connection. It relates to the 
question how ajüüna or ignorance is known. According to 
the view set forth above, ajnüna being the non-existence 
of knowledge should be known, like other kinds of non- 
existence, through non-cognition. But the Vivarana does not 
accept this apparent conclusion. According to it ajnáüna 
2 wan be divided into two classes, namely (1) absence of the 

knowledge of a particular object (jiana-visesibhava) and 


! Ibid, and Dinekari thereon (pp. 98-9), Nirnayasagar. 
.? Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, p. 16. 
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(2) the general absence of knowledge (jiana-miatribhiava). 
Of these two, the former alone can be known through 
non-perception. But the latter is directly revealed to the 
witnessing sell (süksi-bhügya).' lt is not possible to discuss 
in this connection the validity of the conception of general 
ignorance, which we have incidentaliy noticed previously 
(p. 49). But if'this conception be tenable, the distinction 
sought to be made by the Vivarana is quite reasonable. The 
" Knowledge of the absence of the knowledge of a particular 
object involves the knowledge (memory or some other kind) 
of the object at that time, but -the general absence of 
knowledge does not do so. 


7. CRITICAL ESTIMATION OF ANUPALABDHI 


We have so far only stated the theory of anupalabdhi (non- 
cognition) as held by the Advaitins. It is now necessary to 
estimate critically the validity of this conception. But before 
we proceed to do so, it is necessary to make the position 
of the Advaitins more definite. In our treatment we have 
nowhere distinguished the view of the Advaitins from that 
of the Bhiattas. On the contrary, we have assumed that 
there is no distinction between the two. Such a procedure 
would be supported by the writers of the Advaita school, 
who closely follow the traditions of the Bháttas in these 
matters. As shown in a previous context, the Vivarana 
explicitly states that the Advaitins follow the Bháttas as 
regards the theory of anupalabdhi, and subsequent Advaita 
writers freely use the phrases and maxims of the Bháttas 
as their own. But if we carefully consider the account of 
anupalabdhi as given by the Vedanta-paribhaisi and sup- 
ported by its long line of authoritative commentaries (like 
Sikhamani, Maniprabha, Aéubodhini) we do not feel that 
these Advaitins have the same conception of anupalabdhi as 


the Bhiáttas. e Su 


(The point of departure relates to the following question >> 
Does anupalabdhi inform us of the absence of only 


1 Ibid., '"Asman-mate tu süksi-vedyo jüüna-mütrübhávab.'' 
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that thing, the existence of which would be perceived 
if it were present? Or does it inform us also of the absence 
of a thing the existence of which, if present, could be known 
through the other non-perceptual methods of knowledge 
such as inference, testimony, etc.? In a word,(does anupalab- 
dhi mean only non-perception, or does it mean non-cognition 
in general?)It will be noticed that we have so far used the 
word  non-cognition for anupalabdhi, in (Order to keep 
the word vague and general so as to suit any interpretation 
that may be given.(The account of anupalabdhi given in 
the  Vedànta-paribhasa, and stated here, (would almost 
clearly show that by anupalabdhi it means non-perception J 
But what little doubt due to ambiguity might remain is 
completely removed by the interpretations given by all the 
commentaries noted above.¢That this is so is perfectly clear 
from the long definition of anupalabdhi given by Maniprabha 
and explained by us. It clearly says that when a particular 
sense competent to inform us of a particular thing does not 
yield any knowledge about it, we can judge that it is absent» 

But according to certain interpreters, the Bhattas do not 
accept this view, for they are said to mean by anupalabdhi 
not non-perception alone but non-cognition in general. It is 
said that the words of Sabarasvamin, to the effect that the 
absence of a pramāņa (pramanabhava) is abhava (i.e. 
anupalabdhi), means the absence not only of perception, but 
also of other valid methods of knwoledge. In consequence 
it is held that there should be five different kinds of anupa- 
labdhi, since it may be the absence of perception or inference, 
or testimony or upamàna or arthápatti) In none of the chief 
works of the Bhatta school do we find any account of the five 
kinds of non-cognition, though the general statements made 
in them may be interpreted as suggestive of the five types of 
non-cognitiong Interpreting the Bhatta theory in this way, 
and assuming that the Advaitins should not differ from the 
 Bhàáttas on this matter, an eminent contemporary com- 
rhentator, Anantakrsna Sastri, has tried to interpret the 
Vedanta-paribhasa* also in the same light, and finds all the 


t Vide, pp. 245-6 of this work edited by him. 
|. 94—19186 B, 
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authoritative commentaries from Sikhamani down to 
Agubodhini guilty of misinterpretation. But on a close 
consideration of the isolated statements and the general drift 
of the discussion, we feel convinced that the view of the 
Vedanta-paribhisa is faithfully represented by the older 
commentaries. It is beyond the scope of an epistemological 
study to enter into the details of textual interpretation; we 
can present here only the result of our personal enquiry. In 
any case, if the interpretation of the Bhatta theory, referred 
to above, be correct and if our reading of the Advaita view be 
true, we must say that there is some difference between the 
Advaitins and the Bhiattas, that while the former understand 
by anupalabdhi only non-perception, the latter understand by 
it any form of non-cognition» 

But we can turn from the historical aspect of the question 
to its logical significance. (What is the real distinction between 
non-perception and non-cognition as means of knowledge? 
What, that is to say, does non-cognition as a source of know- 
ledge really include over and above non-perception % This 
question seems to be quite easy and we are apt to repeat what 
the eminent commentator, referred to above, has said, and 
say, ‘‘Why ?(It includes absence of inference, testimony, etc.'' 
But a deeper consideration robs the reply of its apparent 
simplicity. For though we understand how the non-perception 
of a thing can directly yield the knowledge of its non- 
existence, we fail to understand how the absence of inference, 
testimony, etc., can do soJ If there are the necessary data 
namely the perception of smoke, the knowledge of the 
invariable connection between smoke and fire, we can infer 
the existence of fire on the mountain. If these necessary 
premises are not available, there will be no inference. But 
the absence of such inference would not give us any know- 
ledge of the non-existence of fire. In fact in the absence of 
such inference there can only be doubt as much about the 
non-existence of fire as about its existence. Similarly,(if the 
existence of a thing, say a town, can be known through 
the testimony, say, of a geographer, when such testimony 18 
absent we cannot judge only therefrom that the thing does 
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not exist. We fail, therefore, to understand how the 
absence of inference, testimony, etc., can, like the absence 
of perceptual knowledge, yield by itself any information about 
the non-existence of an object and how consequently 
there can be five different kinds of non-cognition, yielding 
five kinds of knowledge of non-existence, 

From these considerations we must conclude, therefore, 
that though non-cognition is wider in meaning than non- 
perception, and though theoretically there can be as many 
kinds of non-cognition as of cognition, the only kind of non- 
cognition that can directly yield any knowledge about non- 
existence is non-perception. As a means of knowledge, 
therefore, non-cognition becomes practically equivalent to 
non-perception 5» 

But the contention for the five-fold division can be, aud 
is, based also on a different line of argument. Starting from 
the statement of Kumarila Bhatta that every thing has two 
aspects, of which the aspect of existence is known through 
one of the five pramanas, and that of non-existence through 
anupalabdhi or non-cognition, it is argued that wherever 
the object of knowledge is the non-existence of a thing, 
the instrumentality of non-cognition is involved. Thus the 
knowledge of non-existence through inference, testimony, 
etc., would be thought to involve non-cognition, and there 
would consequently arise five different cases of it. It is 
from this standpoint that even the case of inferential 
knowledge of the absence of virtue (dharma), mentioned 
in the Vedanta-paribhasa, is explained by Anantakrsna Sastri 
as involving anupalabdhi.' It is affirmed with the support of 
a line from Nyayaratnakara, that even in such a case the 
absence of the object is primarily known through anupalabdhi, 
though afterwards it may be known through inference as well. 
But it is difficult to understand how in such a case the non- 
existence of the object (like virtue, vice, etc.) can be 
-ascertained and therefore known, prior to and independently 
of inference, through mere non-cognition, in spite of the fact 


! Op. cit, p. 240. 
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that even the existence of the object is known only through 
inference. 


The only way, therefore, in which this contention can 
be maintained is to declare thatfinference, testimony, etc., 
can yield only affirmative judgments (1.e. judgments about 
existence) and never negative ones (i.e. judgments about 
non-existence), and that all negative judgments are invariably 
deirved through anupalabdhi.\This exactly is what is argued 
by the eminent scholar to be the theory of the Bhiattas, 
though the texts quoted in support are not quite clear on the 
point. (This extreme position, viz. that non-existence is 
known through anupalabdhi alone, is not compatible with the 
above statement of the Nyavaratnakara (which is called into 
evidence by him) which grants that non-existence can be 
known through inference as well.) Besides, such a position, 
as already shown, will be hardly acceptable to common sense. 


« (But whatever be the view of the Bhattas) we can state 


with some certainty that if the Vedinta-paribhisa, Sikhamani, 
Maniprabha, etc., be faithful representatives of the Advaita 
school, (the Advaitins do not hold that non-existence is 
known in all cases through non-cognition. On the contrary 
their view is that it is known in some cases through non- 
perception and in some cases through other methods of 
knowledge. For them, anupalabdhi means, therefore, non- 
perception as a means of the knowledge of non-existence) 

Having thus critically ascertained the exact conception of 
anupalabdhi as maintained by the writers of the Advaita 
school, we are in a position to estimate the validity and 
importance of their theory in the light of Western philosophy. 
The question that we have chiefly to consider is whether 
non-perception can really be regarded as an independent 
means of knowledge. To decide it with perfect certainty 
a student of Western philosophy would try to ascertain 
whether anupalabdhi cannot be reduced to perception, 
memory, inference, etc. These points have been partially 
discussed, as we have seen, by the Indian thinkers 
themselves. But they require to be treated further in terms 
of Western philosophy. 
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Broadly speaking the problem of anupalabdhi is the 
problem of the genesis of a primary negative judgment. A 
primary affirmative judgment like ''"This is green," ''There 
is a jar here," ‘‘This is a man,” etc., is derived, of course, 
through perception; the predicate is affirmed on the basis 
of some positive characteristic directly presented by reality. 
But is a negative primary judgment like ‘“‘This is not 
green,’’ “There is no jar here," ‘This is not a man,” 
derived exactly in the same way? The apparent answer 
would naturally be in the affirmative. For it would be said 
that the negative judgment is as much based on direct 
experience as the affirmative one, and consequently there 
can be no distinction between the two as regards their 
source or origin. It may be further argued: If it be a fact, 
as Bradley says, that ‘‘the basis of negation is really the 
assertion of a quality that excludes’’* the predicate, how 

can we help saying that the negative judgment '"This is not 
' green” is also based on the perception of a positive quality, 
say white, characterizing the subject? 

This answer may be compared to that of the Samkhyas, 
who also, we have seen, hold that the denial of the existence 
of a jar on the ground is based on nothing more than the 
perception of a positive form of the ground, i.e. the ground 
per se. Against this it may be urged on behalf of the 
Advaitins that though the denial of the predicate in such: 
a judgment may start from the perception of some positive 
object, and though perception may be necessary for negation, 
it cannot be considered to be the all-sufficient factor which 
can by itself lead to the negative judgment. From the 
perception of the white colour the only judgment that can 
directly follow is the affirmative judgment, ‘‘This is white.'' 
But no such equally simple and direct step can be taken from 
the perception of the white to the negation of the green. 
For that we must pass through two peculiar moments of 
thought, absent in the case of the affirmative judgment: 
(1) an ideal reproduction of the green, and (2) the feeling of 


:1 Logie, vol. i, pp. 116-117. 
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an opposition between the reproduced and the presented. 
This process has been described by Kumarila Bhatta as 
follows: ‘‘On the perception of the existing object and 
recollection of the absent one, there arises the subjective 
knowledge (manasam  jnáànam) of non-existence.'""' This 
subjective nature of a negative judgment, as contrasted 
with an affirmative one, has been admitted by Bradley as 
well. ''For logical negation,” he says, ''cannot be so directly 
related to fact as logical assertion. We might say that as 
such and in its own strict character it is simply ‘subjective’ : 
it does not hold good outside my thinking.’’* Bosanquet 
also says, ''An affirmation can be, comparatively speaking, 
given as a fact; a negation cannot, except in quite another 
sense, be given. It has to be made, and made by setting an 
ideal reality over against real reality and finding them 
incongruous.''? 
« If this distinction between an affirmative and a negative 
judgment be granted, we cannot say that the primary 
negative judgment is derived from perception just as is the 
affirmative. Though based on perception, our belief in the 
negative judgment, ''This is not green," may be immediate 
like that in the affirmative; the process which culminates 
in the negative judgment is so unique and so different from 
that of the affirmative that we cannot reasonably hold that 
‘ both these judgments are obtained through the same source 
or method of knowledge. In this light we can better realize 
the meaning of the Advaitin's statement that though know- - 
ledge of non-existence may be felt to be immediate (praty- 
aksa), it is to be classed apart from an immediate knowledge 
obtained through sense-perception, on the strength of the 
distinction that exists between the two as regards the 
processes through which they are derived. 

Now if the negative judgment involves a process that is 
not the same as the simple sense-perception through which 
the affirmative is obtained, it is reasonable to give this , 


peculiar process a special name that will convey an idea of = 


1 Sloka-vartika, p. 482. l 
2 Logic, Vol. I, p. 120, 3 Logic, Vol. I, p. 280 (Ital. ours). 
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its unique characteristic. In the process involved in @ 
primary affirmative judgment an ideal content, the predi- 
cate, ıs applied, as Bradley would put it, to the presented 
reality, the subject, and this application leading to the 
coalescence of the two is called perception. In the process 
involved in the corresponding negative judgment, on the 
other hand, there is the attempt at the application of a 
suggested ideal content (to follow again the analysis of 
Bradley) to the presented subject; but the two are immediately 
felt to repel each other. If the application in the previous 
case has been called perception, the non-application in this 
latter case should be called son-perception. And as this 
baffled attempt is the very nerve of the process, we may 
say that the negative judgment is derived through non- 
perception, just as the affirmative is obtained through 
perception. In other words, (the means by which non- 
existence is known may be characterized as non-perception. 
The judgment of the non-existence of the green in the. 
presented subject cannot be said to be due to the perception 
of the white (which as such can lead only to the judgment 
of the existence of the white), but to the failure of the will 
to perceive the green, which failure is immediately felt as the 
opposition that constitutes the very core of the negative 
judgment, and should be termed the non-perception of the 
green.) 

(The statement that non-existence can be known through 
non-perception would seem a paradox,’ being almosf equiva- 
lent to saying that knowledge can be had through ignorance. 
But this contradiction appears to exist only so long as we 
think non-perception to be a blank state of mind. Under- 
stood in the sense in which it has been technically used, as 
just shown, it is not however a blank state, but only a 
baffled state of the mind that is expressed in a definite 
judgment like ‘‘There is no pot on this ground.’’) 


1 Bosanquet feels this paradox: "the paradox consists in this—that in 
negation the work of positive knowledge appears to be performed by ignorance."'' 
Logic, Vol. I, p. 277. 
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df non-perception be understood in this light it may not 
be difficult for a student of Western philosophy to under- 
stand that it can be regarded, like perception, as a source 
of knowledge» It may also be clear that the process of 
knowledge that is involved in it distinguishes it from per- 
ception, memory and inference, and consequently that it 
cannot be reduced to any of these.(But a searching critic 
may not be completely satisfied with the foregoing accounts, 
which may be considered to hide a difficulty. In the above 
interpretation, it may be said, it has been implicitly assumed 
that every non-perception can lead to the knowledge of 
non-existence, just as every perception can yield the know- 
ledge of the existence of its object. In fact however it is, 
as the Advaitin himself admits, only an appropriate non- 
perception that can be the source of any knowledge of 
non-existence3 We cannot, therefore, pass directly from a 
non-perception to the knowledge of non-existence; we have 
*to ascertain, before we can do so, that the particular non- 
perception is also appropriate. To test this appropriateness 
we have to ascertain, as the Advaitin tells us, that in that 
particular case, if the unperceived object were present, it 
would have been perceived. Is it not legitimate to conclude 
from the Advaitin's own statements, therefore, that non- 
existence is known not through non-perception alone, but 
non-perception, together with the evidence for its appro- 
` priateness ?¢If that be so, it follows easily that the knowledge 
of non-existence is obtained through the synthetic construc- 
tion of two premises, one expressing the fact of non-per- 
ception, the other its appropriateness—which is obviously 
a process of inference that can be put in the form of the 
following hypothetical-categorical syllogism: “If A were 
present it would have been perceived. A is not perceived. 
Therefore A is not present.') 


Evidently this is an objection that cannot be lightly passed 
over; for it is fatal to the view that non-perception is an 
independent and ultimate source of knowledge. (Though) 
we have stated already (pp. 165-6) one reason why 
(anupalabdhi cannot be reduced to inference, it is necessary to 
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see whether Wis strong enough to dispel this doubt and 
whether there are any other grounds to support it.) 

Before re-examining the reason previously adduced, let 
us consider what the admission of the Advaitin exactly 
amounts to. That the appropriateness of a non-perception 
has to be known before the non-perception can yield any 
knowledge is explicitly admitted by Bhattas* and Advaitins 
alike. Thus(we find the author of the Vedanta-pambhasa . 
saying that the appropriateness of a non-perception has to 
be determined with the help of the hypothetical argument 
(tarka): “If the object existed it would have been per- 
ceived." But in spite of this, the supporter of the theory of 
anupalabdhi may try to evade this charge by quoting the 
opinion of the Naiyáyikas and the Vaisesikas, according to 
whom a hypothetical argument is not an inference.) The 
employment of the hypothetical argument, ''If the object, 
etc. ...’’, in order to prove the absurdity of the denial of 
a desired conclusion, is called by these logicians a tarka*; 
and it is distinguished by them from an anumana (inference) 
on the ground that it contains not a categorical proposition 
but a hypothetical. According to these thinkers, the premises 
of an anumana (inference) must be of the categorical type. 
But a tarka, as containing an ''if," shows that the premise 
does not represent definite knowledge, but a doubt. Only 
the doubt here is of such a nature that one of the many 
alternatives which constitute it is strongly emphasized, so 
that it approaches the nature of a decision.* A tarka, there- 
fore, cannot by itself constitute knowledge; it only paves 
the way for it by helping forward the work of other definite 
evidence.* In this particular case it helps anupalabdhi 
(non-perception) to vield the knowledge of non-existence. 


! Sastra-daipikaé, p. 85. 
2 Nyüya-sütras, 1, 8, 40, and  Sapta-padürthi, p. 67; "'' Ap ‘sta-vyépaka 
prasafi‘anam tarkab.'' 2 
* Bapta-padárthi, p. 24: “Tarkas tüvat samóava eva.'' 
4 The Nyü&ya-sütras, 1, 1, 40, call tarka an the. An üha is defined hy 
Sapta-padürthTi as follows: ''Utkataika-kotikabh saméáaya übah.'' 
5 Nyüya-bhásya, 1, 1l, 1, which states that tarka is ‘‘pramaninim 
anugr&áhakab,'' (p. 32). 

25—1916 B. 
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(The admission that the appropriateness of an anupalabdhi 
has to be ascertained with the help of a hypothetical argu- 
ment cannot, therefore, force the Advaitin to accept the 
conclusion that non-existence is known through an inferential 
process.) 

(This defence, though quite capable of protecting an 
Advaitin against the attack of an Indian critic, would 
evidently be of little avail to him in fighting against a 
Western opponent) For to the latter the defence would 
appear as nothing 'but an arbitrary limitation of the scope 
of inference, based on the rejection of all inferences con- 
taining hypothetical premises. In other words,(though the 
Western critic may concede that the process in question 
cannot be called an anumina, as conceived by the Indian 
thinker, he would conclude that there is no reason why it 
should not be called an inference which, as conceived by 
Western logicians, can very well contain a hypothetical 
premise) 

It can be said, however, on behalf of the Advaitins that 
the so-called hypothetical syllogism of Western logic is, as 
Western logicians themselves admit, nothing but a cate- 
gorical syllogism expressed in another form. It is therefore 
reducible to a categorical form; and thus the conclusion of 
a hypothetical syllogism has as much force and validity as 
that of a categorical. There cannot be any categorical 
conclusion drawn from a really doubtful premise—i.e. from 
a proposition that contains a hypothesis or a tentative 
supposition and not an established truth, though it is 
possible to draw one from a hypothetical premise which 
expresses an accepted truth in the form of conditional relation. 
. But it may be said' against this that if the proposition, 
"If there were a jar it would have been perceived,'' presents 
only a provisional supposition from which no categorical 
truth can be inferred, it cannot help non-perception to vield 
the knowledge of non-existence. We do not know how the 
Advaitin would escape this difficulty. The only course for 


1 The only apology for introducing this line of defence, which is ultimately 
shown to be untenable, is that we have really found some Pandits offering it. 
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him is to part company with the general run of thinkers who 
hold ''tarka'' to be a form of doubt, and say that a ''tarka'' 
is a kind of genuine knowledge. But to admit it is to give up 
this line of defence altogether. How is it possible to hold, 
then, that the non-existence in question is not known through 
inference ? 

Let us see if the other argument)briefly mentioned pre- 
viously in this chapter (can really meet the objection.) The 
argument has been used by the Bhattas, by Kumarila himself 
and his followers. According to it the non-existence of a jar 
on the floor cannot be said to be known through inference for 
the following reason: The major term, the sadhya (or that 
which is to be proved to be present in the minor term, the 
paksa, the floor), is here the non-existence of the jar, 
because the conclusion, in any case, is to be “‘The floor has 
non-existence etc." Now for every inference there must be 
the previous knowledge of an invariable relation between 
the middle and the major term. So in this particular case 
we require to know the existence of such a relation between 
the non-existence (to be inferred) and some thing that 
would be the middle term. But this requires non-existence 
and its relation with the middle term (non-perception) to 
be known previously. This knowledge also cannot be said 
to be derived through another inference, for ultimatelv the 
premises of an inference have to be  non-inferentially 
acquired. So ultimately we are forced to admit that non- 
existence is known through a non-inferential method? 

Does this argument remove the doubt that the non- 
existence of the jar on the floor can be known through the 
hypothetical-categorical syllogism previously spoken of? 
Obviously the answer should be in the negative. This argu- 
ment might remove the doubt if the form of inference were 
“What is not perceived in a locus (where it should be 
perceived if existing) is non-existent there. The jar is not 
perceived on the floor (where it should be perceived if exist- 
ing). Therefore the jar is non-existent there''; which really 
is the form of the inference the Bhiattas mean to refute. 
For here the major premise represents the knowledge of a 
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universal relation between non-existence and non-perception. 
But in the suggested hypothetical-categorical syllogism: '"'If 
the jar exists it is perceived. It is not perceived. Therefore 
it does not exist," the major premise is affirmative, and the 
universal relation presupposed is not between non-existence 
and something else, but between two positive contents, 
existence and perception. How can it be said then, with 
regard to this form of inference, that the knowledge of 
non-existence in the conclusion presupposes the knowledge 
of an invariable relation between non-existence and some- 
thing else, and therefore a previous knowledge of non- 
existence itself in the major premise? The Bhàttas' objection 
to the inferential knowledge of the non-existence in question 
does not therefore seem to tell against the above form of 
inference and the doubt is not removed. 

But the Bhàttas, and for that matter any other school 
of Indian thinkers for whom the first figure is the only logical 
figure, would reduce the above inference (granting for the 
moment that they do not object to its hypothetical form) 
to its logical form by taking the contrapositive of the major, 
“If the jar is not perceived it is non-existent," as the real 
major of the inference. As a consequence they would argue 
that the major does really contain a previous knowledge of 
non-existence (in the form of a knowledge of a universal 
relation between non-perception and non-existence). 

The validity of this defence would rest chiefly on the 
question whether the first figure is really the only figure, 
while every other figure has to be reduced to it for logical 
demonstration. As is well known, Aristotle, though admitting 
three figures, conceives the first as the perfect figure, and 
his dictum de omni et nullo and his theory of reduction do 
suggest that all figures are to be reduced to the first for the 
sake of clear demonstration. It is impossible for us in the 
present connection to enter into a thorough and independent 
enquiry into the merits of this question. But we can say this 
much, that in this particular case the inference is undoubtedly 
more evident and more easilv acceptable in the first figure 
than in any of the rest. 
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But even granting that the affirmative major, ''If the jar 
exists it is perceived," is equally good for the conclusion, it 
can be said that the attainment of this affirmative premise 
could scarcely be possible except through some knowledge of 
non-existence, because to establish this premise itself with 
certainty it is necessary to observe both positive and negative 
instances. We must know not only that the jar exists 
whenever it is perceived, but also that it does not exist 
whenever it is not perceived. 

But there is a still stronger argument in favour of the 
Advaitins. If the major be affirmative, the minor at least 
must be negative, otherwise we cannot have the negative 
conclusion, ‘‘the jar does not exist.'" And as a negative 
proposition connotes some non-existence the old question 
would still dog us: ‘‘How is this non-existence known?" 
This non-existence cannot be said to have been derived 
through perception, for it has been already proved that 
non-existence cannot be perceptually known. Neither can 
it be said to have been derived through inference, because 
such inference (again) having a negative conclusion must 
have a negative premise, and the same question would again 
arise as to how that premise is derived. So it must ultimately 
be confessed that non-existence is known through some 
method other than inference. We have therefore sufficient 
grounds on which to conclude that non-existence cannot be 
prnmarniy known through inference. Every attempt to 
derive such knowledge inferentially requires at least one 
negative premise (i.e. the knowledge of non-existence in 
some form), and is thus hopelessly entangled in a petitio 
principii. 

Considering this result along with what has been shown 

ore,(we can say that a negative judgment cannot be 
primarily derived either through perception or through 


wo inference. In other words, non-existence cannot be primarily 


known through perception or inference. It is known through 
a peculiar method of knowledge that is not reducible to any 
other method ordinarily known. If perception be the name 
for the method through which existence is primarily known, 
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the method through which non-existence is primarily known 
can be called non-perception.) 

(But when everything has been proved one doubt still 
remains unsolved. If non-existence is primarily known not 
through perception or inference but through non-perception, 
what is the function of the tarka which the Advaitin employs 
to ascertain appropriateness?y We raised this question 
previously, but deferred it by showing that its employment 
raises some difficulties that threaten the Advaita position. 
What the necessity of tarka really is has not been shown, 
and it requires therefore to be shown in order that the doubt 
may be completely removed. We shall conclude, therefore, 
with some observations of our own on this important point. 

(Just as we do not believe in the existence of green colour 
on white paper seen through green glasses, though that 
colour is perceived, similarly we do not believe in the non- 
existence of colour on the paper in a dark room though no 
-colour is perceived. Like perception (or inference), non- 
perception yields a valid judgment only under specific 
conditions. Like perception and inference, therefore, it must 
have a canon by which its validity can be ascertained. This 
canon is supplied by the tarka or hypothetical argument) ‘‘If 
it existed it would have been perceived.’’ Again, as with per- 
ception and inference, so here, the canon has not to be 
explicitly applied in every case./It has to be used only in 

- cases where there are positive reasons for doubt or disbelief 
and where, therefore, necessity for ascertainment of the 
truth is positively felt Our evervdav experience would bear 
out this conclusion. We pass the judgment of the non- 
existence of a chair or a table in a room only if we do not 
perceive it there; we do not employ the argument ''If it 
existed it would have been perceived''; this we do only when 
some doubt is cast on our judgment. 

(Lastly, Du orm “If it existed it would have been 
perceived,"'(cannot be considered to be a premise leading to 
the conclusion ''Tt does not, therefore. exist'':t because this 
argument is only a canon for testing the validity of the con- 
clusion.» What has been said by Western logicians regarding 


-> 
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the axiom or canon of an inference applies in this respect 
to this canon of non-perception as well. They have pointed 
out that the axiom is ''not a premise but principle or canon 
of the argument,'" and that ‘‘The axiom, therefore, is not 
one of the premises from which we reason when we argue''*; 
so that the canon or principle might be used only ''to stop 
the mouth of a disputant who denied the conclusion... .'* 
These remarks would also apply mutatis mutandis to the 
canon of non-perception.( The non-existence of a jar on the 
floor is known through its non-perception. But if this know- 
ledge is in any way doubted it is reinstated with the help 
of the hypothetical argument or tarka referred to above. 
And even if this validating argument be called an inference, 
non-perception does not cease to be the source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. The content of the knowledge 
(viz. non-existence) is even then derived through non- 
perception, though the validity of this knowledge has to 
be ascertained through a second source, viz. an inference.* 
In the light of Western philosophy these arguments enable 
us to understand and support the conclusion of the Advaitins 
that non-perception is an independent and ultimate method 
in being the specific source of the knowledge of non-existence.*) 


' Joseph, Introduction to Logic, p. 274. 

3 Ibid., p. 273. 3 Ibid. 
4 Vide the author's Article in Mind, vol. xxxv, N.S., No. 143. 

s Vide the author's Paper on ‘`The Source of the Primary Negative Judg- 
ments,'" in the Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1929. 
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BOOK IV 


- INFERENCH (ANUMANA) 
1. THE MEANING OF ANUMANA 


Or all the methods of knowiedge none has been discussed 
more thoroughly and elaborately by Indian thinkers than 
anumána or inference. It was the favourite subject of the 
Nyāya school, which devoted to it centuries of exclusive 
attention and produced an enormous literature as marvellous 
in precision and analysis as in the invention of an algebraic 
type of technical expressions. Suffice it to say that the exact 
definition of vyápti (the invariable concomitance between 
the middle and the major term) was alone continuously 
discussed by the Naiyayikas for some generations. The- 
treatises of the Naiyüyikas naturally influenced the thought 
and language of other writers also to a considerable -extent, 
and they accepted the Nyàya views in many respects without 
further dicsussion. The only systematic account of anumana 
according to the Advaita school is to be found in the Vedanta- 
paribhasa and its commentaries. But they mainly deal with 
points on which the Advaitins differ from the Naivávikas. 
while tacitly signifying their agreement with the latter /on 
other points. To state and discuss in full the Advaita views 
as regards inference, it is necessary to state in full the general 
Nváya views and the deviations of the Advaitins from them. 
This would however form a vast and independent treatise bv 
itself. The present chapter will therefore be confined, after 
the Vedünta-paribhásá, to the special views of the Advaitins, 
their general principles being mostly assumed to be already 
known. 

The Sanskrit word ‘‘anumana’’ is generally translated bv 
the word ''inference.'" But as will appear in the following 
pages, there are important distinctions in scope and con- 
ception between anumána and inference, and the two terms 


cannot be considered to be wholly interchangeable. But still 


a 


4 


a - 
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we must render 'anumiàna'' by inference for want of a more 
appropriate term. 

Except the Carvakas, all schools of Indian philosophy 
accept the validity of anumàna as a method of knowledge. 
According to all of them inference proceeds from the previous 
knowledge of an invariable concomitance* (vvàpti) between 
the middle and the major terms coupled with the knowledge 
of the minor term as being characterized by the middle.) 
It should at once appear that thus conceived anumāna can 
include only the mediate inferences of Western logic. The 
so-called immediate inferences, as not involving the know- 
ledge of any vyapti, altogether fall outside the denotation 
of anumana. Many eminent logicians of the West have 
denied the existence of immediate inferences on the ground 
that most of them are mere verbal transformations, involving 
no advance of thought and therefore unworthy of being 
called inferences, whereas the rest are but compressed forms 
of real mediate inferences. The Indian logician gives no 
explicit reason for not recognizing immediate inference; for 
no such problem could at all arise with regard to his con- 
ception of an anumüna. But we find him putting into the 
mediate form some inferences which a Western logician 
would regard as immediate. For instance, we come across 
arguments like: ''If one thing is similar to another thing, 
then the other thing also is similar to that thing. The 
 gavaya is similar to the cow. Therefore the cow is also 
similar to-the gavaya.'" Again, ‘‘Earth is different from the 
four elements air, water, fire, ether, because it is earth. 
(Of the elements) whatever is not different from these four 
elements is not earth.'" (According to Western logic the 
first, will be a case of the conversion of a symmetrical rela- 
tion, and the second inference from a term.) If any con- 
clusion is possible from such an instance, then according to 
an Indian logician the so-called immediate inference of 
Western logic is nothing but a mediate inference. 

In any case, if there is really such a thing as immediate 


! Nydya-siddhinta-mafijari, p. 113. 
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inference, the word inference wouid be on this showing 
wider than aunmana. Another distinction can be noted. 
Western logicians generally identify inference with mediate 
knowledge. But, for an Indian thinker, like an Advaitin or 
a Mimamsaka, anumāna is not the only form of mediate 
knowledge; éabda, upamdna, artháüpatti are also of that 
class. Therefore in this respect also we cannot regard 
anumiána as synonymous with inference. 


M29. TRE CONCEPTION OF VYAPTI 


Though all Indian thinkers who believe in anumána hold 
that there can be no anumana without vvápti, they are not 
unanimous as to its formal definition, its function and the 
means of ascertaining it. 

The definitions of vyápti are many in number and it is 
neither possible nor useful to notice all of them here. An 
elaborate account of the many definitions advanced by 
different writers of the Nvaya school will be found in the 
History of Indian Logic by Dr. 8. C. Vidyabhitsana. It is 
sufficient for us to state the definition given by the Advaitins. 

X . The Vedanta-paribhasa defines vyüpti as the co-existence of 
the major term with the middle term, in all the loci in 
which the middle term may exist.' In the inference, ''"The 
mountain is fiery because it has smoke, and wherever there — 
is smoke, there is fire,’ ' the last proposition, ‘‘wherever thefe 
is smoke, there is fire," expresses the vyapti. Thé word 

` vyapti etymologically means pervasion. The cases of fire 
pervade those of smoke, and therefore fire is called vyipaka 
(pervader) and smoke is called vvápya (pervaded). In such 
a case the two terms are not equal in extension; hence the 
relation between the vyapaka and vyapya cannot be 
reversed. Such a case is called visama-vyapti (unequal 
extension). But in a case like ''Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire fed by wet fuel," there is equipollence or sama- 
vyapti between the two terms, and they can easily inter- 


1 UN yüptié£ca&esas&dbanaéraváéritasidhyasámán&üdhiksranyarüpá,'" p. 198. 
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change their positions. "Wherever there is fire fed by wet 
fuel there is smoke'' will be equally true. 


"cr How 1s VYAPTI TO BE ASCERTAINED 


But the question arises: Is it possible to determine such 
a universal invariable relation as vyapti? The Carvakas | 
answer this question in the negative. It is impossible, they 
say, to ascertain that smoke is invariably and universally 
attended with fire at all times; for even assuming that a 
person can know all present and past cases of smoke, the 
future cases always remain beyond the limits of his know- 
ledge. A universal relation like vyapti cannot, therefore, 
be ascertained. The Buddhists, however, think that a 
universal relation can be ascertained, even without exam- 
ining all possible cases, if it is known that the two terms 
are related either by way of causality (tadutpatti) or by 
way of identity of essence (tadatmya). Thus on the relation 
of causality can be based such a universal proposition as 
‘Wherever there is smoke there is fire." If fire is ascertained 
to be the cause of smoke in one case, we can safely lay it 
down that smoke must be attended with fire in all cases. 
Similarly if it be ascertained in one case that $iméapà is in 
essence a tree, and that a Simsapa would be no éimsapa if 
"à were not a tree, it can be universally affirmed, on the 
basis of the knowledge of the identity of essence, that all 
$imépáàs' are trees." «^ 

The Naiyüyikas contend that it is neither easy nor 
necessary for the formation of a universal proposition to 
ascertain any relation of causality or identity between two 
phenomena.* A universal proposition can be based on the 
determination of any invariable unconditional universal 
relation. The Advaitins also hold the same view. The rela- 
tion of vyapti, says the Sikhaimani, is not necessarily a 
relation of cause and effect. Had it been so, then we could 
have a universal proposition like ‘‘wherever there 1s a pot 


| Rarva-daránna.samgraba, Bauddha-daréanam. 
2 Seal, Positive Sciences, pp. 273-274. 
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there is the potter's stick," because the stick is admitted 
to be a cause of the pot; on the contrary a genuine universal 
proposition like ‘‘Wherever there is earth-ness there is thing- 
ness'" could not have been established, there being no causal 
relation present.' | 

‘In fact, however, says the Vedànta-paribhásgà, vyapti 
between two phenomena, say smoke and fire, is known 
when the fire is known to accompany (or co-exist with) smoke 
and at the same time it is never known not to accompany 
smoke.* There is no vyapti between fire and smoke because 
though smoke is seen accompanying fire, say, in an oven, 
it id not found to accompany fire in a red-hot iron ball. Hence 
though we can have the vyüpti, ''wherever there is smoke 
there is fire," we cannot have a vyapti like ‘‘wherever there 
is fire there is smoke.” 

But the question may be asked: How often is the con- 
comitance between two phenomena to be observed before 
we can conclude that there is a relation of vyàpti between 
them? To this the  Vedàünta-paribhása replies that the 
number of times the concomitance is to be observed is quite 
inessential; it may be either one or many.* But it may still 
be asked: ''How is it possible to ascertain, by observing 
once, that one phenomenon found to accompany another 
at a particular place and time will also do so at other places 
and times? How, for instance, by seeing, only once, that fire 
accompanies smoke can we be sure that fire is never absent 
from a place where smoke is?’’ If a single observation 
revealing the concomitance between fire and smoke could be 
the basis of the knowledge of vyapti, we should have said 
both that ''wherever there is smoke there is fire" and that 
"wherever there is fire there is smoke." 

In reply to this question the Asubodhini* says that 
repeated observation is necessary when there is doubt as to 


1 Sikhdmani on Vedünta-paribhágá, p. 199. 

3 “Så ca vyabhicáráj&áne sati sabacAra-daréanena grbyate.'' 

3 Wedünta-paribhásgàá, p. 201 : ''Tacca sahacüra-daréanam bhüyodaréanar sakrd 
daráíanam vi iti viéeso n&darapiyab.'' 

* AégubodhinI, p. 120. 
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the universal validity of the concomitance known through 
a single observation. If the relation between fire and smoke 
observed in one case admits of some doubt, in order to 
remove this it is necessary to repeat the observation with 
all available cases of fire (which reveals that all cases of fire 
are not cases of smoke, though all eases of smoke are cases 
of fire). But a single observation (or act of contemplation) 
can yield a vyapti like ‘‘Whatever is possessed of either an 
attribute or an action is a substance,’ as no exception to this 
general proposition can be conceived. 

It should be noticed that the canon used by the Advaitins 
for ascertaining the soundness of a vyüpti or generalization 
is the method of Agreement in presence (anvaya), together 
with the non-observation of any exception. But it would 
be a mistake to think that this is the only method known 
to the Indian logicians. The Bauddhas and the Natyayikas 
formulated other canons for testing the invariability and 
unconditionality of concomitance. An excellent account of 
these canons has been given in his Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus (chapter on ‘‘Hindu Doctrine of Scientific 
Method'') by Dr. B. N. Seal, who has also demonstrated their 
superioritv, in many respects, to the canons of Western 
logicians. The Advaitins do not, however, discuss these 
canons, though their silence may be construed by some as a 
' tacit acceptance of them. On some points, however, we find 
the Advaitins explicitly differing from the Naiyayikas. The 
Naivayikas say’ that one of the means for establishing the 
validity of a vyapti, say between smoke and fire, is to 
institute the hypothetical argument (tarka), ''If there were 
no fire there would be no smoke (as fire is the cause of 
smoke),'' so as to ascertain that the rejection of the proposition 
to be established would lead to a reductio ad absurdum. But 
the Sikhamani,? and following it the Maniprabha,* say that 
it is idle to think of testing the validity of a vyapti with the 
help of a tarka, because a tarka itself involves a vyapti which 
in its turn has to be proved to be valid. 

! Tattva-cintümapi, Anumina, p. 211. 
2 Sikhámani on Vedánta-paribbása. p. 202. 
3 Maniprabhá on the same. 
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Again, the Naiy&yikas insist that for ascertaining vyapti 
the observation of agreement in absence (vyatireka) also 
should be made wherever possible, and that an inference 
can be based on a general proposition established through 
this method. But the Advaitins do not accept this view, 
as we shall see later on in connection with the criticism of 
vyatireki anumana. 


There is another important point of difference between 
the Naiyüyikas and the Advaitins as regards the perceptual 
knowledge of a vyapti. The question is: How, on perceiving 
a limited number of cases of smoke accompanied by fire, 
can we conclude— ‘All cases of smoke are cases of fire"? 
As we have seen in the chapter on Perception, the Naiyayikas 
hold that in perceiving a single object, smoke, we perceive, 
as inhering in it, the universal smokeness, the perception 
of which again amounts to the perception of all smokes as 
characterized by the perceived universal. This perception of 
a class, as we have seen, is technically called Simanyalaksana- : 
pratvasatti. On this theory the Naiyüyikas explain the 
possibility of the formulation of a general proposition (or 
vyapti) through perception. But the Advaitins, as we have 
noted, reject this Nyāya theory and offer an alternative 
explanation. The general proposition, “All cases of smoke 
are cases of fire," is possible, they say, because by perceiving 
smoke and fire we can establish a relation between the two 
universals, smokeness and fireness (dhümatva and vahnitva), 
which alone can furnish the basis of a general.relation 
between all smokes and fires, in so far as they are respectively 
constituted by the universal characters ‘“‘smokeness’’ and 
. **fireness.'' : 

The views of the Naiyayikas and the Advaitins on this 
controversy may be taken as throwing some light on their 
conception of the universal proposition. The Advaitins, it 
would appear, take a connotative view of the universal 
proposition, whereas the Naiyüyikas seem to take a deno- 
tative or enumerative view of it: ''All cases of smoke = All 
individuals of the class of smoke.'' As we have seen already, 
the Advaitins say that for ascertaining a universal con- 

.07—1916 B. 
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comitance it is not essential that observation should be 
repeated several times; even a single observation can yield 


the knowledge of such concomitance, only :f no exception 
to it is known. They mean that under favourable circum- 
stances a connection between the two universals (smokeness 
and fireness) can be ascertained even by a single observation, 
and this suffices for inference. It may be asked however: 
How do the Advaitins use, in inference, the universal pro- 
position: ''All cases of smoke are cases of fire" ? Does not 
this proposition state a relation between all individual smokes 
and individual fires? Does it not, therefore, present a 
denotative view of the universal proposition? To this the 


- Advaitins would give the same reply as their friends the 


Bhàttas, who say that this universal proposition is really 
inferred deductively from the universal concomitance between 
smokeness and fireness. After observing this latter kind of 
concomitance in one case, say in the hearth, the Bhattas hold 
that we argue thus : ''All other past and future smoke also 1s 
‘accompanied by fire, because it possesses the characteristic of 
smokeness."''! 


4. Tre FUNCTION or VYAPTI. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INFERENCE 


Having considered the conception of vyapti and the means 


of: ascertaining it, we may consider next the part that . 


vyüpti plays in inference. The early Naiyüyikas* as well as 
the Advaitins? hold that the knowledge of vyàapti is instru- 
mental to inference. But they differ as to the exact function 
(vyapara) that the knowledge of vyapti as an instrument 
discharges. Some Naiyüyikas hold that the knowledge of a 
vyüpti, as that between smoke and fire, generates on being 
reproduced by the perception of smoke on the mountain, 


« Büsira-dipika, p. 62, and Siddhünta-candrikà thereon. ~ 
? Bhüsü-pariccheda, Kar. 66; (PrabhA characterizes this as the view of the 
early Naiyüyikas). 3 Vedünta-paribhása, pp. 188-189. 
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the knowledge: ‘‘The mountain contains smoke that is 
always accompanied by fire" (vahni-vyapya-dhamavan 
ayam parvatab)—a knowledge interrelating the three terms 
S—M—P.' It is through this latter that the conclusion, 
“Therefore the mountain contains fire,’’ is obtained. This 
synthesis correlating the three terms is then the function 
(vyàpara) by which the knowledge of vyapti makes an 
inference possible. The function is technically called by the 
Naiyüyikas trtiya-liiga-parimaréa, i.e. contemplation of the 
mark (the middle term) for the third time. It is so called 
because according to these thinkers the mark or middle term, 
smoke, is known for the first time when smoke is observed 
in the hearth, i.e. when the knowledge of vyapti is first 
acquired; it is known for the second time when it is found 
to be existing on the mountain (the minor term), and it is 
known for the third time when the smoke is known as 
correlating the mountain and fire in the way shown above." 
Another name of this function is vyapti-visista-paksa- 
dharmata-jianam, which means knowledge of the character 
of the minor term, in which that character also is characterized 
by an invariable, universal relation (vyapti) of the middle 
with the major term. 

But the Advaitins? differ from these Naiyayikas as to the 
function (vyapara) of the knowledge of vyapti. According 
to them, if one knows the vyapti, ''smoke is accompanied 
by fire," as soon as he afterwards sees smoke on the 
mountain the impression of this previously acquired know- 
ledge of vyüpti is revived, which at once yields the knowledge 
'""The mountain is fiery.” The function of the knowledge 
of vyapti is, therefore, the creation of this impression 
(samskara), through the revival of which inference takes 
place. The difference between the  Naiyàyikas and the 
Advaitins as to this psychological analysis of the inferential 
process may be more clearly understood with the help of 
svmbols. If S is the subject, P the predicate of the con- 


1 Bhásá-pariccheda, Kir. 66. 
2 Maniprabha, on Vedinta-paribhaga, p. 190. 
ad Vedünta-paribhásá, p. 159. 
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clusion, and M the middle term, the position of the two 
schools may be indicated tbrough the following steps :— 


.'THE NATYAYIKAS 


1. M—P, (The knowledge of vyapti acquired first), 
2. S—M, (The minor term found to be characterized by the 
middle: paksa-dharmata-jianam), 


3. Revival of the memory impression of the vyapti (which 
is not yet developed into a conscious judgment), 

4. M—P, (The knowledge of vyapti reproduced in the form 
of a conscious judgment), 

5. S—M—P, (Correlation or synthesis of the three terms :— 
trtiya-liiga-paramarsa, or vyàüpti-visista-paksa-dhar- 
matàa-jhanam), 

6. S—P. (The conclusion attained). 


THe ADVAITINS 


. M—P, (The knowledge of vyüpti acquired first), 

. S—M, (The minor term found to be characterized by the 
middle: paksa dharmatà-jrianam), 

. The impression of vyapti revived, without any conscious 
judgment, 

'4. S—P. (The conclusion attained). 


oO tom 


It appears from the above that according to the Naiyayikas 
there are five steps necessary for the conclusion, whereas 
according to the Advaitins there are only three.' As regards 
the fourth step of the Naiyayikas, the Advaitins contend 
that it is not universal, and therefore not essential, though 
it may sometimes be present when the vyapti is explicitly 
recollected (vyüpti-smrti-sthale).? As regards the fifth step, 
the Advaitins say that it is altogether redundant. On seeing 
smoke on the mountain, the impression of our past know- 
ledge that every case of smoke is a case of fire is revived, 


1 Aégubodhini, p. 117. 2 Vedinta-paribhaga, p. 195. 
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and we at once come to the conclusion that the mountain 
is fiery. We have not even to wait for this revival to mature 
into an explicit judgment of vyapti, M—P.* But even if 
such a judgment is sometimes formed, the synthetic judg- 
ment (S—M—P) correlating three terms is scarcely found 
to intervene. The Advaitins hold, therefore, that the older 
Naiyayikas, who consider this synthesis (trtiya-liiga- 
parümaráa) to be a function (vyapara) of the knowledge 
of vyapti, which in its turn is instrumental to inference, 
and the more recent Naiyüyikas, who consider it to be itself 
directly instrumental to inference, are equally mistaken, 
because there is no reason at all for thinking that if is an 
essential precondition of inference. 

As regards the synthetic construction of the three terms, 
the view of the Naiyayikas wil be found by a student of 
Western philosophy to resemble that of a logician like 
Bradley, according to whom the inferential process involves 
the synthesis of the data into a single whole, and a subse- 
quent discovery of the conclusion from that whole by 
inspection. As Bradley observes, in the inference: ''Man is 
mortal, and Caesar is man, and therefore Caesar is mortal, 
there is first a construction as Caesar-man-mortal, and then 
by inspection we get Caesar-mortal.''* 

But though this analysis by the Naiyayikas and Bradley 
may be taken as the ideal of an inference as a process of 
demonstration (as Bradley evidently means it to be), it 
scarcely represents faithfully what actually takes place in 
our mind when we infer facts in everyday life. From the 
latter standpoint the account of the Advaitins would be 
found to be more accurate. When from the redness of a 
piece of iron we at once judge that it is very hot, or from 
the sound of a whistle we judge the arrival of a train, we 
scarcely explicitly have a major premise in the mind before 
arriving at the conclusion. It cannot of course be said that 


1 Vedánta-paribhüsá, p. 196: “...na tu madhye vyapti-smaranam ...," and 
Asubodhini, D. . AAT: "Nyüpti-samskürodbodhünantaram eva anumiti-sam- 
bhavena antara tat-smrter avasyambbüvitvabhavht.'" 

2 Logic, vol. i, p. 259. 
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since in such a case we do not have any explicit major 
premise, we infer the conclusion from the minor alone—as 
Dr. Thomas Brown, according to Mill, used to hold.' When 
memory does not exhibit the intervention of any explicit 
judgment interrelating the major and the middle terms, we 
must assume, for an adequate explanation of the conclusion, 
that at least the impressions of our past knowledge of such 
interrelation must have been implicitly active for the pro- 
duction of the conclusion. 

It cannot be denied, however, that when the major 
premise is used in any inference, it is our past knowledge 
of the relation between the middle and the major that 
operates, through its impressions left in the mind. But in 
no case are we aware of the mediation of the three-termed 
constructive judgment, S—M—P, as leading to the 
conclusion S—P. 

But apart from our actual procedure in everyday life 1s 
the employment of the three-term judgment essential for 
the purpose of an ideal demonstration? Does the conclusion 
of an argument become in any degree more evident in the 
form :— 


M—P 
. B8—M 
.. S—M—P 
S. S—P 


than. in the form :— 


M—P 
S—M 
" S—P? 


It is true that the mind cannot move from $8 to P except 
through M, and the synthetic judgment, S—M—P, shows 
exactly how the movement takes place. But the very 
intuition that enables us to synthesize the two judgments, 
M—P and S—M, into S—M—P, gives us S—P as well. If 


i Ibid., ps 297. 
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so, S—M—P and S—P are co-effects of the same intuition, 
or better, they are the variant expressions of the same 
intuition. In that case it is misleading to hold that first we have 
S—M—P, and then S—P, which would imply that S—P is 
attained after S—M—P in a subsequent and separate 
movement of thought; for when S—M—P is attained, 
S—P is already included in it. Perhaps Bradley, who says 
that S—P is discovered by '"''inspection'' - from S—M—P, 
does not mean anything very different from this; he would 
perhaps agree that after S—-M—P is obtained there is no 
further advance in thought, and the conclusion already 
contained in S—M—P is simply unravelled and laid bare. 

To conclude then, we find that in everyday practice we 
pass directly from the premises to the conclusion, S—P, 
without halting at any half-way house, S—M—P. But when 
the truth of the conclusion is to be demonstrated, it may 
ensure easier conviction to lead the mind through S—M—P 
to S—P. But even in that case it is not to be understood, as 
the Naiviiyikas seem to do, that S—P is obtained by a fresh 
movement of thought. For S—M—P already contains 5—P, 
just as the judgment 2=y=z contains the judgment of 
identity r—2. We do not proceed from S—M—P and come to 
S—P, but we analyse out S—P from S—M—P. When we 
remember, however, that the Naiyayikas and the Advaitins 
have in view here the psychological analysis of the inferential’ 
process, and not the determination of the demonstrative 
form of, inference (which they undertake elsewhere in 
describing the parts of the Svllogism, nvava), we must agree 
that the account of the Advaitins is far more accurate than 
that of the Naiyüyikas. 


5. Dogs INFERENCE YIELD ANY New KNowWLEDGE? 


It has been seen that according to the Advaitins inference 
takes place on the revival of the impressions of the previous 
knowledge of Vyapti. The question is therefore asked: Does 
not then inference become indistinguishable from a case of 
memory, which also is caused by the revival of the impressions 
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of past knowledge? If this suggestion is sound, inference can 
no longer be regarded as a pramana, which must be a source 
of new knowledge. 

This objection is answered by the Vedianta-paribhisa,’ 
which says that though the revival of past impressions is a 
necessary condition of both memory and inference, there 1s 
still a marked distinction between the two. Memory is 
caused by the revival of past impressions only, but inference 
is caused not by that alone; it has in addition other causes 
as well, e.g. the knowledge of the relation of the middle 
term with the minor, etc., which must also always co-operate 
with the revival of impressions in order that inference may 
take place. 

In explanation of the above, the Sikhaimani® and the 
Agubodhini* add that the suggestion of inference being 
memory would hold only if the knowledge obtained through 
inference, i.e. the conclusion ''"The mountain is fiery,"" were 
the object of the impressions revived. In fact, however, the 
object of the past impression is the major permise, ''Wherever 
there is smoke there is fire," which alone is reproduced from 
memory. The conclusion, '' the mountain is fiery," is not 
therefore a mere reproduction of past knowledge; 1t 1s some- 
thing new. 'The suggestion against inference, therefore, fails. 

It may be interesting to students of Western philosophy 
‘to note that the dilemma of the syllogism being either a 
petitio principii or an inconclusive argument was also felt 
and explained by Indian logicians. We find the problem 
formulated in a couplet quoted by the Siastra-dipikii as 
follows : ‘‘If the major premise expresses a relation between 
individuals (e.g. individual smoke and individual fire), then 
the relation is not universal (and therefore the conclusion 
does not follow): and if if expresses a universal relation (e.g. 
between all smokes and fires), then what is already known is 
sought to be proved.’’* 


1 Vedánta-paribhüss, p. 193. 2 Aikhimani, p. 194. 
s K&ubodhint, p. 114. 
4 Sastra-dipika, p. 63: '' Videse anugamAabhüvah, sümáünye siddhasádhyati."" 
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The solution suggested by the Sastra-dipika ' is that the 
major indeed expresses a universal relation. But that does 
not mean that the relations between all individual smokes 
and fires, as existing in particular times and places, are 
known. In the major we have knowledge of the relation 
between smoke and fire in general, i.e. smoke and fire as 
characterized by the generic properties ''smokeness'" and 
‘‘fireness’’ alone. But through inference we come to acquire 
the knowledge of a particular fire existing at the particular 
time at the particular place, which as such was not known 
before. We have seen previously that the Advaitins also 
interpret the major premise connotatively. Thus they also 
would solve the dilemma in the same way as the Bhattas. 


6. THE FORM or THE SYLLOGISM 


It is well known that the Indian logicians generally make a 
distinction between inference for one's own self (svartha- 
numàana) and inference for others (pararthànumáüna), i.e. ^ 
inference used for demonstrating a truth to other persons. 
The psychological account of inference we have given already 
represents, according to the Advaitins, the first kind of 
inference. As to the second kind, the Naiyayikas, as is well 
known, are of opinion that it consists of the following five 
steps :— 
1. Pratijna—Statement of the proposition to be proved; e.g. 
the mountain is fiery 1 
2. Hetu—Statement of the reason; e.g. because it has smoke. 
3. Udáaharana— Statement of the universal proposition along 
with an instance; e.g. wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, as in the hearth. r4 
4. Upanaya—Statement of the presence of the mark in the 
case in question; e.g. there is smoke on the mountain. 
5. Nigamana— Conclusion proved; e.g. therefore, this moun- 
tain is fiery. 
But the Advaitins say that even for the purpose of demon- 
stration the five steps are unnecessarv. It is quife sufficient 
either to state the first three or the last three.? This view 
1 Ibid. 2 Vedinta-paribhisé, p. 212. 
28— 1916 B. 
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seems to be quite reasonable. The reduction of steps in no 
way affects the convincing character of the reasoning, 
because either of the two groups contains a major and a 
minor premise. In saying that either the first three steps or 

the last three can be employed, the Advaitins stress. a truth 

the importance of which has been almost ignored in the 
stereotvped Western syllogism that always places the con- 
clusion last. In inference, it is not always the case that the 
premises are given and the conclusion is to be found. It 1s 
very often the case that the conclusion is presented first to 
the mind, and we are required to find the premises that 
justify it. This latter process is mostly in evidence when we 
adduce arguments in justification of our instinctive beliefs. 

The order of reasoning, therefore, ‘may take either form; 

the premises first and the conclusion last, or the conclusion 
first and the premises last. In the latter case it is, of course, 

a misnomer to call the proposition proved a conclusion. It 
e Should rather be called a probandum, for until the premises 
are adduced it is not a conclusion but only a proposition 
to be proved. Hence the Indian logicians call it a pratijfia 
(probandum). But what we wish to point out here is that 
the Advaitins and other Indian logicians, who think that 
inferential proof may take both the forms noted above, 
recognize an important truth which is scarcely realized by 
Western logicians.' 

There is one thing more that is worth notice. Whether we 
take the first three steps or the last three, the udaharana, 
that is common to both, is preserved. And the udaharana 
is the characteristic keystone of the Indian syllogism. As 
we have seen, it consists of the universal proposition sup- 
_ported by concrete examples. This, as Dr. Seal points out, 
at once marks off the Indian syllogism from the mere formal 
and deductive syllogism of Aristotle on the one hand, and 
the mere material and inductive syllogism of Mill on the 
other; and makes of it, as Dr. Seal again so aptly says, a 


1 It should be mentioned, however, that Joseph recognizes this truth; vide 
his Introduction to Logic, p. 231. 
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‘* formal-material deductive-inductive '' process of reasoning.* 
The udàharana makes difficult any attempt to affiliate the 
Indian syllogism to that of Aristotle and furnishes, as 
Professor Radhakrishnan points out,? a strong point against 
the argument that the Indian syllogism had a Greek origin. 


7. THE CLASSIFICATION OF INFERENCE 


The various principles on which Western logicians classify 
inference are conspicuous by their absence from Indian 
works on Logic. We have noticed already, in other contexts, 
that the classification of inference into the mediate and the 
immediate was never made, owing to the fact that an 
anumana ex hypothesi involved two premises—the major 
and the minor. 

The necessity of classifying inference into the deductive 
and the inductive also did not arise, because, as we have seen, 
for the Indian logician no syllogism was of any value unless 
based on a universal major established through induction; 
consequently the processes of induction and deduction 
blended together to constitute a syllogism. It was no more 
possible for them to think of classifying inference into 
inductive and deductive than to think of classifying men into 
those that have bones and those that have flesh. 

This will also explain why the classification of syllogisms 
into the categorical and the conditional was not made by 
the Indian logicians. A syllogism with a really conditional 
major (not a so-called conditional one that is reducible to 
the categorical type) can claim little more than formal 
consistency. An Indian logician, as we have seen, demanded 
of the syllogism, both formal and material, validity; and 
nothing but a universal major, materially valid, could 
satisfy him. The hypothetical syllogism could not, therefore, 
have any place in his logic. With him therefore, as with 
Aristotle, every syllogism was necessarily of a categorical 
nature. It is to be noted, however, that examples of dis- 


| Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 251. 
* Indian Philosophy, vol. ii. 
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junctive syllogisms are not altogether absent. The Samkhyas 
argue, for instance, '* As Devadatta is living he is either at 
home or out. He is not at home. Therefore he 1s out." But 
the disjunctive syllogism was not contrasted with the cate- 
gorical and was not, therefore, given a separate name. 

The reason why in Indian logic we do not find any 
syllogism with a particular premise may be found to be 
the same as that which determined its attitude towards the 
hypothetical syllogism. A particular proposition, like ''Some 
S is P,’’ when stripped of its quantifying mark, is found to 
be nothing but 'S8 may be P.” It was natural, therefore, 
that this indefinite proposition should be neglected by a 
logic that would have nothing but concrete and definite 
facts for the premises of an inference. The neglect of a 
particular premise was, of course, the principal reason which 
led to the poverty of moods; but it is difficult to say whether 
it made the Indian syllogism a less useful instrument for 
the ascertainment of truth. The only great value that the 
particular, ‘‘Some S is P," may possess, is that it may 
contain the definite knowledge that may be expressed also 
as a universal, namely, ''S is compatible with P." 

With their own conceptions of inference the Indian 
logicians discuss, however, two chief principles of classifi- 
cation. Of these two we have already discussed one, namely 
the division of anumàna into the two classes according as 
it is used either*for one's own self (svartha) or for convincing 
others (parartha). But the other and the more important 
classification, recognized by the  Naiyàyikas, consists in 
dividing inference into three different kinds, Kevalanvay1, 
Kevala-vyatireki and Anvaya-vyatireki. The principle in- 
volved here is the nature of the major term’ (the Sadhya) 
or rather the major premise. We have seen already that the 
canons applied by the Indian logicians in inductively 
establishing the major premise are Agreement in presence 


t This is the view of the Cintamani, Cintámapi-rabasya, Nyaya-siddhinta- 
mafijri; the Vedánta-paribhásá and its commentaries take up this view 
for criticism. But according to Tarkasamgraha the classification is based ou 
the nature of the mark (lifiga), i.e. the middle term, 
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(anvaya) and Agreement in absence (vyatireka). In the 
syllogism, ‘‘Wherever there is smoke there is fire, there is 
smoke in the mountain, therefore the mountain has fire," 
the validity of the major may be tested both through 
Agreement in presence (by observing in different positive 
cases, that smoke is accompanied by fire), and also 
through Agreement in absence (by observing in the different 
negative cases that where there is no fire there is no smoke). 
Application of these double tests is possible, because fire, 
the major term here, is of a nature that allows the observa- 
tion of both positive and negative instances. But this may 
not always be the case. For instance, the inference may be 
"Whatever is nameable is knowable. The jar is nameable. 
Therefore it must be knowable.’’ The major term here is of 
such a nature that the validity of the major premise can 
be tested only through anvaya (or Agreement in presence). 
The Vyatireka (or Agreement in absence) cannot be applied 
here, because we cannot possibly argue ''What is not 
knowable is not nameable''; for what is not knowable falls 
outside our knowledge and we cannot observe anything 
of it. 


Again, we may have an inference in which only vyatireka, 
but no anvaya, is possible. The Nyàya example for this is, 
"Of the five elements none that is not different from the 


other elements has smell. Earth has smell. Therefore, earth: 


is different from the other elements.’’* Now in this case, 
the major term being exclusively present only in earth, we 
cannot have anything else except earth where we can 
observe agreement in presence, so as to be able to conclude 
that whatever has smell is different from the rest. It is 
possible here only to observe negatively that what is not 
different from the rest (the non-earth elements) has no 
smell (as water, air, fire, ether). If another example of this 
kind is required we may instance, ''No mountain that is 


1 Of the five elements earth, water, fire, air, ether, only the first is admitted 
by these thinkers to have natural smell. If water or air is found to possess 
smell, it is to be understood that there are particles of earth present in it. 
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not the Himalayas is the highest. This is the highest (among 
mountains). Therefore, this is the Himalayas.’’ 

Now of these three kinds of inference, the first, the major 
term whereof allows both anvaya and vyatireka (i.e. obser- 
vation of agreement both in presence and in absence) as 


tests of the validity. of the major premise, is called anvaya-' - 


vyatireki. The second, the major term whereof allows only 
anvaya (i.e. observation of agreement only in presence), is 
called Kevalanvayi (kevala=only). The third, the exclu- 
sive major term whereof allows only vyatireka (i.e. obser- 
vation of agreement only in absence), is called kevala- 
vyatireki. This is the Nyàya ' classification of inference. 
The Advaitins (such as the author of the Vedanta- 
paribhasa) do not accept this classification. As to the 
kevalanvayi inference, they say that it is based on a wrong 
metaphysical presupposition. There can be no term which 
is all-pervasive, and the absence of which cannot be found 
anywhere. Brahman, as conceived by them, excludes all 
predicates and the absence of the so-called all-pervasive major 
term (like ''knowable'') can be shown at least in Brahman. 
As to kevala-vyatireki, the Advaitins argue that an inference 
(anumàna) is by conception a process of reasoning based on an 
invariable concomitance between the middle and the major 
term. An argument based on an invariable concomitance 


‘between the absence of the major term and the absence of the 


middle (as we have in a vyatireki induction) cannot, therefore, 
be called an anumana, though it may be a quite valid piece 
of knowledge. It should be given a separate name, viz. 
arthapatti. 


The rejection of the mixed type anvaya-vyatireki follows 
directly from the principle on which kevala-vyatireki is 
rejected. On the whole, therefore, the Advaitins accept only 
one type of inference—i.e. anvayi—based on an Affirmative 


1 It is to be noted that the early Nyüya had another scheme of classification 


(pürvavat, desavat and simiinyatodrstam), but as the Advaitins do not notice 
it, it is mot necessary to discuss it here. 
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Universal Major which is established through the method of 
Agreement in presence coupled with non-observation of any 
exception. This is to be distinguished from the kevalanvayi, 
wherein the testing of the Major through non-perception of 
any exception is not possible at all. 


It is to be noted, however, that Ramakrsna, the author 
of the Sikhamani, differs from the other Advaitins on this 
point. He argues that it is not a universal concomitance 
between the middle and the major term alone that can 
yield an anumiana. Some other universal concomitance also 
can lead to an inference, provided that it does not present 
any opposition to the universal concomitance between the 
middle and the major term. It is idle to object, says 
Ramakrsna, that in that case the knowledge of a universal 
concomitance, like ‘‘whatever is produced is non-eternal,'' 
might also lead to the inference, '' the mountain is fiery,” 
as there is no opposition between this universal and the 
universal ‘‘wherever there is any smoke, there is fire.” For 
we never actually have such an inference in life. The testi- 
mony of self-consciousness should be the ultimate judge as 
to whether any inference actually takes place from a pro- 
position or not. 


It need not be apprehended, continues Ràmakrsna, that 
by accepting the Nyàva theory of a vyatireki anumüna the | 
Advaitin must necessarily give up his own theory of arthapatt 
as a method of knowledge distinct from anumana. Though 
the knowledge obtained through arthapatti can be obtained 
through anumüna also, it does not necessarily follow that it 
is always so known. Here, as elsewhere, the evidence of 
self-consciousness should decide what actually is the source of 
a particular knowledge. The existence of an object known 
through perception can also be known through inference. 
But that neither argues that perception is included in 
inference, nor shows that everywhere the existence of the 
object is actually known through inference. Tt is only self- 
reflection that can tell us whether in a particular case the 
object is known perceptually or inferentially. Similarly the 
distinction between arthapatti and anumiàna also is grounded 
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on the testimony of self-consciousness; the one cannot, 
therefore, be reduced to the other. 

Another alternative argument in favour of vyatireki 
anumána is advanced by Ramakrsna. Even granting th 
it is only an anvaya-vyüpti, i.e. a universal concomitance 
between the middle and the major, that can lead to an 
inference, it may be said that the knowledge of a vyatireka, 
i.e. Negative Universal (Major), yields an Affirmative 
Universal, and through that leads to an inference. 

Thus the Advaitins can, says Ramakrsna, accept the 
Nvüya classification of anumana quite consistently with 
their own theory of arthüpatti. 

Orthodox commentators of the Vedànta-paribhas& urge, 
however, against Ramakrsna that the evidence of self- 
consciousness does not prove that we ever infer any con- 
clusion from a vyatireki universal. There is no ground, 
therefore, for accepting a vyatirek1 anumana. - 

We have so far stated only the views of the Advaitins 
and their critics. It is necessary, however, to understand 
these statements critically in the light of Western logic. For 
this purpose it will be convenient to represent symbolically 
the three kinds of inference discussed above. 

Putting P for the major term, 8 for the minor and M for 
the middle, they can be represented thus :—-4 


KEVALANVAYI 
. All M is P, All nameables are knowable, 
All S is M, A jar is nameable, 
..All 8 is P, ..A jar is knowable; 


(where non-P is unknown and the absence of M in non-P 
cannot be ascertained). 
KEVALA-VYATIREKI 


No non-P is M, No thing that is not different from 
other elements has smell, 


All S is M, Earth has smell, 
All 8 is P, “.Earth is different from other ele- 
ments; 


(where P is such that “All M is P” cannot be ascertained 
through observation). 
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ANVAYA- V YATIREKI 


All M is P, All that has smoke has fire, 
All S is M, The mountain has smoke, 
ed BIS P, “The mountain has fire. 
«^ And 
" No non-P is M, No thing that has not fire has smoke, 
All S is M, The mountain has smoke, 
oN ,. All 8 is P, -.'Phe mountain has fire; 


(where P is such that both ‘‘All M is P” and ‘‘No non-P 
is M” can be ascertained through observation). 


As to kevalanvayi inference little has to be said. The con- 
troversy, as will be readily understood, does not at all 
concern the validity of the conclusion of a kevalanvayi 
inference. For the Advaitin questions neither the process 
nor the conclusion of such an inference. The only point at 
issue is whether the Major Premise has a unique character 
which entitles the inference to a separate’ category and a&* 
separate name. As we have seen, if it is admitted that there 
may be something in the universe the absence of which is 
unknowable, then the Naiyüyikas are right and kevalanvayi 
should stand. But if this metaphysical assumption be wrong, 
the Advaitins are right and kevalanvayi is invalid. In any 
case this controversy makes it clear that whether the canon 
of Agreement in presence is universally applicable or not, 
depends ultimately on the answer to a metaphysical question. 

y It is also found incidentally that we cannot be absolutely 
sure, as we generally are, that an immediate inference, 
involving the use of the contradictories of the terms, must 
be materially valid only if the original proposition be 
materially valid and the process of inference is consistent 

J with rules. Conclusions like ‘‘No S8 is non-P,'' “No non-P is 
S," etc., from “All S is P," can be materially valid only 
under the condition mentioned above. 

The controversy over kevala-vyatireki is of a different 
kind. As already said, the Advaitins do not object to the 
inclusion of kevalanvayi within inference, but do so in the 
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case of kevala-vyatireki. They contend, as we have seen, that 

no inference can take place with a Universal that states a 

relation between the absence of the major term and thať of 

the middle. Hence there can be no such inference as a 

vyatireki. The controversy ultimately concerns, therefore, 

the definition of an anumāna. As we have seen, the Advaitins 
insist that an inference is a process in which we infer the 
presence of the major term through a middle term and have 
to start, therefore, from the knowledge of an invariable 
concomitance between the midlde and the major, and not of 
that between the absence of the major and the absence of the 
middle. But one commentator of the Advaita school, 
Ràmakrsna, is critical of his own master and argues, in favour 
of the Naiyayikas, that any universal concomitance can lead 
to an inference, provided only that it does not oppose the 
universal concomitance between the middle and the major 
term. Which of these two contending claims is valid? 
Let us try to decide this question by an examination of 
e Ramakrsna’s arguments. It is obviously ludicrous to hold 
that any Universal, which is not opposed to the Universal 
expressing a concomitance between the middle and the 
major term, can be the basis of an inference. For in that 
case, as the other Advaitins point out, we could have an 
inference like ''Whatever is produced is non-eternal. The 
mountain has smoke, ..the mountain is fiery." Ramakrsna 
of course replies to this objection by saying that we can have 
no inference in such a case, because self-reflection never 
reveals that we actually have any such inference. But this 
defence amounts to the statement that a vyapti, which is 
not opposed to the vyüpti between the middle and the major 
term, and which is actually experienced to be the cause of an 
inference, cag, be the cause of an inference. It clearly involves 
a petitio principii. 

As to the other argument of Rümakrsna, that the know- 
ledge of the universal concomitance between the absence of 
the major and the absence of the middle (i.e. vyatireka- 
vyāpti) yields the knowledge of the universal concomitance 
between the middle and the major (i.e. anvaya-vyapti) and 
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generates an inference through the latter, it must be said 
that it is a more reasonable suggestion. But it amounts 
almost to a surrender of the Nyaya position on at least 
two points. First, a vyatireka-vyapti can yield an anvaya- 
vyapti only when the major term allows it, i.e. when it 
resides in more loci than one. For instance, ''All cases of 
the absence of fire are cases of the absence of smoke,” can 
yield ''All cases of smoke are cases of fire." But as we 
remember, in a case of kevala-vyatireki inference the major 
is such that it abides only in one locus and consequently 
no anvaya-vyapti is possible. For instance, ‘‘All cases of 
the absence of difference from other elements are cases 
of the absence of smell," cannot possibly yield, ''All cases of 
the presence of smell are cases of the presence of difference 
from the other elements''; for there are no cases but only 
one case, i.e. that of earth, where the difference from the 
other four elements fire, water, air, ether exists. That 
being so, it is inconsistent with the Nyāya conception of a 
kevala-vyatireki anumana to say that in such a case the 
vyatireka-vyapti yields an anvaya-vyapti and thereby yields 
the inference. Secondly, in saying that the vyatireki universal, 
'" No non-P is M," or “All non-P is non-M,”’’ yields an 
inference through an anvayi universal, “Al M is P,” 
Ramakrsna forsakes the Nyüya contention that a vyatireki 
universal can by itself yield an inference, and lapses therefore 
to the Advaita position. In fact the Vedànta blood running 
in his veins ultimately gets the better of his skin-deep Nyaya 
sympathies. 

The point is that the process of reasoning involved in the 
vyatireki, “No non-P is M, All S is M, .*. All S is P," is not 
at all transparently self-evident, like that of the anvayi, ''All - 
M is P, All S is M, ~. All S is P.” Very few can follow the 
former without reducing it to the latter. But it is after all a 
question of intellectual ability. And the question whether the 
vyatireki should be admitted to be an inference must be 
decided, as Ramakrsna rightly asserts, on the authority of 
self-consciousness. Ramakrsna considers that the testimony 
of self-consciousness is in favour of vyatireki inference, the 
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Advaitins that it is against it. But what is really the case has 
to be thought out by each for himself. It is important to add 
that even the great Naiyàyika Gamgeéa, after supporting a 
vyatireki inference, says that it is employed for one's self and 
cannot be used for convincing others.!' 

We conclude the classification of inference by offering a 
few remarks about figures and moods. 

In Indian philosophy we find no classification of inference 
according to figures and moods. But some implications 
regarding these can be gathered from the foregoing dis- 
cussion. It would appear that the Advaitins, who insist that 
the major premise must always express a universal con- 
comitance between the middle and the major term, and 
that the middle term must be present in the minor, virtually 
hold that both premises should be A propositions. The 
Advaitins would therefore reduce all inferential reasonings 
to the first mood, of the first figure, i.e. Barbara. 

The Naiyayikas who believe in vyatireki inference must 
recognize another mood in addition to Barbara. But it is 
difficult to say to which of the valid moods of Western logic 
it would correspond. As we have shown already, the 
vyatireki, if literally rendered, amounts to the form :— 

No non-P is M 

All 8 is M 

All S is P. 
But this form corresponds to none of the valid forms, since 
it violates the rule of Western logie according to which the 
conclusion must be in the negative, if any one of the premises 
be negative. To change it into a valid form we must therefore 
make the major premise affirmative or make the conclusion 
‘negative. But the first alternative would altogether defeat 
the underlying object of the vyatireki, which is claimed to 
have a negative major (representing a relation between the 
absence of the major term and the absence of the middle 
term). We must therefore choose the second alternative and 


1 Tattva-cintimani, Kevalavyatirekyanumünam: ‘‘Ayafi ca vyatireki-prakárah 
‘sviartha eva," p. 644. 
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state the conclusion in a negative form. The form of the 
inference would then be :— 


No non-P is M 
All S is M 
No S is Non-P. 


If non-P be considered the major term here, the mood would 
be Cesare, in the second figure. We find, therefore, that if 
the Naiyayikas are to reduce their syllogisms to valid Western 
forms they must admit two figures, the first and the second, 
and two moods, Barbara and Cesare. 


8. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF INFERENCE : 
Tue THEORY OF PAKSATA 


Before we conclude our account of inference, it is important 
to notice one topic that is commonly discussed by Indian 
logicians. It relates to the question: Under what conditions 
does inference take place? 

There are two obvious conditions that suggest themselves 
to everybody. The first is the absence of positive knowledge 
about what is to be inferred. We try to infer something. 
when we are not certain about it. But on closer thinking 
it is found that though we lack certain knowledge about 
many things, we do not try to infer the existence or absence 
of all of them. Another condition should therefore be addéd 
to the first, and it should be said that we must not only be 
ignorant about a thing, but also have a positive desire or will 
to infer its presence or absence. 

Some Indian logicians' go deeper into this question, and 
by analysing and examining the different combinations of 
these two obvious conditions discover that the ahove 
represents only one of the many situations in which inference 
really takes place. The different combinations of the presence 
and the absence of these two factors, namely, want of 
certainty (niécayabhava or siddhyabhava) and the will to 


1 Bhásü-pariccheda and  Muktüvali, Kiar. 70, and Tattva-cintamani, cv 
Paksgatá, Anumáünakhanda, pp. 407-432. 
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infer (anumits& or sigidhayisi), yield four possible alter- 
natives :—(1) Absence of certainty together with the will to 
infer. (2) Absence of certainty together with the absence of 
the will to infer. (3) Presence of certainty together with the 
will to infer. (4) Presence of certainty together with the 
absence of the will to infer. Now of these the first, as we 
have already seen, will certainly lead to an inference. The 
second appears to be unfavourable for inference. The 
presence of the will to infer, as already seen, appears to 
be essential. But the Naiyüyikas point out that when on 
hearing the sudden roar of thunder we infer the presence 
of clouds, we can scarcely say that even there we have a 
previous will to infer. Inference takes place as involuntarily 
as the sudden perception of a thing. Thus inference may 
take place even in the absence of the will to infer, if there 
is want of certainty about a thing. This case also proves, 
points out the Siddhànta-muktàvali,, that doubt is not an 
essential precondition of inference, as many logicians think 
it to be. We have no previous doubt in the above case as 
to whether clouds are present or not. The third alternative, 
namely, the presence of certainty coupled with the presence 
of the will to infer, also appears to be unfavourable to 
inference. For, the doubt naturally arises : How can there be 
inference about a thing when we are certain about its 
existence or non-existence? To this it is replied? that there 
. are cases when inference takes place in spite of certainty, 
only if there is will to infer. A person who has obtained 
certain knowledge about the self from scriptures may yet 
try to know it also through inference. It is also found that 
logicians try to infer the existence of even those things that 
are immediately known by them through perception. No 
inference takes place, however, when the last alternative 
obtains, i.e. when there are both certainty about a thing 
and the absence of the will to infer it. 

On the whole, therefore, it is found, say the Naiyüyikas, 
that in all cases except the fourth inference can fake place. 


1 8iddhünta-muktávali on Kar, 70. 
? Tattva-cintimani; Anumina, p. 424. 
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The condition of inference is, therefore, negatively expressed 
by them as the absence of the condition in which there are 
both certainty and want of the will to infer.’ 

Now this condition is described as the characteristic of the 
minor term of an inference and called, therefore, paksatà 
(the quality of being a paksa). The reason is that an inference 
aims at predicating something of the minor term (paksa); 
and an inference with regard to a particular minor term 
can take place only when that minor term is such that 
with regard to it there is the absence of the condition in 
which there are both the certainty that the predicate 
desired to be ascribed to the minor term is present in it, 
and also the absence of the will to ascertain through inference 
the existence of the predicate in that minor term. 

The "Vedànta-paribhasaà does not discuss this topic of 
Paksataà. But the  Advaita-siddhi, and following it the 
Siddhi-vyakhya, discuss it incidentally while establishing 
inferentially the falsity of the world. According to the 
Advaita-siddhi, paksata (or the condition which should 
characterize the minor term of a possible inference) is either 
a doubt that the major term characterizes the minor, or the 
absence of evidence showing the presence of the major 
in the minor (Sàdhya-sandehavattvam, Sadhya-gocar-pra- 
mana-bhavavattvam và).* Another alternative definition of 
paksata given by the Advaita-siddhi is the condition of being . 
the object of some dispute (vipratipatti-visayatva)." The 
second alternative has specially in view the case of -a 
pararthanumana, where the object of an inference is to settle 
a disputed point. 

The gist of all the definitions given by the Advaita-siddhi 
is that inference must have as its initiating condition either 
doubt, or at least want of knowledge, about the thing to 
be inferred. In the light of the Nyüya conclusions already 
considered, this view would appear to be unsatisfactory. For 


H Gangeés states it as “ Sise&dhayie&-viraha-sshakrta-s&dbaka-pramág i 
bhávah ''; Anumfina-cintémani, p. 431. 
? Advaita-siddhi, p. 29. s Ibid., pp. 30-35. 
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it neither takes into account the factor of the will to infer, 
nor does it recognize that there can be inference in spite of 
the presence of certitude about what is to be inferred. Let us 
try to ascertain the exact shortcomings, if any, of the Advaita 
view by considering which of the three cases in which, 
according to the Naiyayikas, inference takes place cannot be 
explained by this view. 

The first two cases, namely (1) the absence of certitude 
accompanied by the will to infer, and (2) the absence of 
certitude accompanied by an absence of the will to infer, can 
be easily met by the Advaitins, because in both of these there 
is absence of certainty, which can only be either a case of 
doubt or a case of ignorance. So far, therefore, the Advaitins 
are not at all handicapped by not citing the will to infer as a 
precondition of inference. In fact, as the will to infer is not 
common to both these cases, it is seen to be so far only an 
accidental condition, not an essential one. But when we come 
to the third case, namely the presence of certitude accompanied 
by the will to infer, we find that the Advaitin's definition 
fails to cover it. If there really is any inference in spite of 
certitude, and if it is initiated only by a will to infer, then the 
Advaitin is guilty both of making absence of certitude an 
essential condition, and of omitting the will-factor. But does 
such a case really exist? It requires a little consideration. 

If in spite of certitude inference takes place, it may 
either be motiveless, or may have a motive other than the 
attainment of certitude, or may have the motive of the 
attainment of greater certitude. The first alternative is ruled 
out at once, because the Naiyüyikas explicitly mention the 
presence of will in this case, and they would not go to the 
length of holding with modern Western realists (like Russell) 
that will also is rather a '' push " than a '' pull." To take 
the second alternative, if the will to infer has a motive that is 
something other than certitude, then it is a diseased or a 
childish will that meddles with the tool of knowledge by 
putting it to all uses except the one it is intended for; and an 
account of its abuses should be reserved for the pathology of 
inference. 'The third alternative is a plausible one and 
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deserves serious consideration. Even if we are certain about 
a thing we may, it may be said, want to be more certain about 
it. The possibility of increasing certainty about a thing is an 
article of popular faith, on which the poet has put his 
immortal seal: ‘‘ To make sure doubly sure and take a bond 
of fate." But let us see what exactly it means. Enhancement 
of certainty implies that certainty admits of degrees. It may, 
of course, be said quite legitimately that even if truth. may 
not admit of degrees, certainty (which is a mental attitude 
towards truth) may be greater or less, strong or faint. But 
this raises a question: What constitutes the difference 
between a lower and a higher degree of certainty? When we 
obtain greater certainty, what do we gain that was previously 
wanting? The only conceivable reply is that the difference is 
constituted by the greater certainty possessing a degree of 
certainty that the less certainty lacks. If that be the case, 
the inevitable conclusion is that before we employ an 
inference for obtaining greater certainty there is an amount 
of certainty that is wanting. It is a case, therefore, as much 
of the absence of certainty as of the presence of it. Moreover, 
it is not the presence but the want of certainty that goads 
our will to infer, for surely we infer not in so far as we are 
certain of the thing, but in so far as we want to be certain 
about the thing by removing the absence of certainty. To take 
the concrete instances given by the Naiyayikas, a person who 
wants to ascertain, through inference, the nature of the self 
even after obtaining a knowledge about it from the scriptures, 
wants to be still more certain; and this implies the presence 
of an element of uncertainty which he wants to remove. 
Similarly, when a logician infers the existence of things which 
he immediately perceives to be present, he must be seized 
with a mood of scepticism, however slight, and his inference 
aims at nothing but the removal of this oppressive element 
from his mind. So it is better to say, even in such a case, that 
there is absence of certainty accompanied by the will to infer, 
than to say that there is presence of certainty accompanied 
by the will to infer. Want of certainty, in the form of doubt 
or ignorance, is therefore found to be the essential condition 
30—1916 D 
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A =: nference, and the will to infer a casual factor. The Advaita 
E ES a of paksatà is therefore sounder than the Nyàya one. 

TP his concludes our account of the Advaita views of inference 
n | as a method of knowledge. The Advaitins do not discuss 
4 fallacies, about which almost all schools accept the views of 
| the. Naiyüyikas. 
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POSTULATION (ARTHAPATTI) 
1. Tur PROBLEM 


WHEN a known fact cannot be accounted for without another 
fact, we have to assume or postulate the existence of that 
other fact. This process, in which knowledge of the fact to 
be explained leads to the knowledge of the fact that explains 
it, is called arthapatti. The etymological meaning of the 
word ‘‘arthapatti’’ is the assumption, supposition, or postu- 
lation of a fact (artha=fact, ipatti=kalpana=supposition).* 
Tt is claimed by the Mimamsakas and the Advaitins that this 
process, through which we obtain the knowledge of a fact 
that explains what is otherwise inexplicable, is a peculiar 
method of knowledge which cannot be included within any 
of the other five pramünas. Before we are in a position to 
examine the soundness of this claim, it is necessary for us to 
consider at some length the various instances of arthüpatt! 
given by these thinkers. 

A person who is known to fast by day is still quite stout. 
This stoutness cannot be accounted for unless we suppose 
that he eats at night.^ We find here that the knowledge of 
the fact to be accounted for (upapàadya-jhánam) is instru- 
mental (karapna) to the knowledge of the explaining fact 
(upapádaka-jfiünam) which we obtain.* The instances of 
arthüpatti have been divided into two classes * : drstarthapatti 
and srutarthapatti. The first literally means supposition of 
a fact in order to explain perceived facts (drsta= perceived). 
It is illustrated when, for instance, on the negation of the 
perceptual judgment, ''"This is silver," by a subsequent 
perceptual judgment, ''"This is not silver, but a shell," we 
assume the falsity of the silver that previously appeared to 
sight. (Appearance and subsequent non-appearance can be 
! Vedánta-paribhüsá, p. 310, 2 Tbid., p. 309. 
a Ibid., pp. 308-309. 4 Ibid., p. 310. 
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explained only by supposing that the thing must be false or 
it could not be negated.) 

The second, i.e. $rutarthüpatti, literally means the 
assumption of a fact in order to explain a fact known through 
testimony ($ruta— heard). It admits, again, of two forms, 
according as it concerns the supposition of a verbal expres- 
sion (abhidhina) or of a thing meant (abhihita). The first 
is Illustrated when, for instance, on being asked ''to close” 
we supply the word ''door'' in order to explain the sense with 
reference to that context, finding it otherwise inexplicable. 
The second is illustrated when on being told by the scriptures 
that by performing the Jyotistom sacrifice one can go to 
heaven, we assume that the sacrifice must generate some 
lasting unperceived merit (apürva) without which a sacrifice 
which has ceased to be cannot be the cause of a life in heaven.’ 


2. Is NOT ARTHAPATTI AN ANUMANA? 


Now the question can naturally be asked: Cannot all these 
instances of arthapatti be taken as cases of anumana 
(inference)? The Vedanta-paribhasa replies that if we try to 
reduce any of these to the form of an inference, we shall 
have for its major premise not a proposition expressing a 
direct relation of universal concomitance between the middle 
and the major term (anvaya-vyapti). but a proposition 
expressing a universal relation between the absence of the 
major term and the absence of the middle term (vyatireka- 
vvapti). It has been already shown that vyatireka-vyapt) 
cannot directly lead to an inference. Hence a case of 
arthüpatti cannot be treated as an anumüna (or inference).* 
Another argument, advanced by the Vedanta-paribhasa in 
support of this suggestion, is that in none of these cases do 
we say (on ihe tetimony of self-consciousness) ‘‘I infer’ 
(anuminomi), but on the contrary we say “I suppose" or 
“I assume" (kalpayimi or arthapayami).* On these two 
grounds the WVedanta-paribhis& concludes that arthapatti is 
not a case of anumüna. It asserts on the contrary that all 
1 Vedünta-paribhásá, pp. 311-313. 2 Tbid., p. 314. 3 Ibid. 
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cases of vyatireki anumāna can be and should be considered 
as cases of arthàpatti.' 

The Sikhàmani, as we have already seen, lays exclusive 
stress on the second argument, viz. the testimony of self- 
consciousness, which it considers to be the chief evidence on 
which to distinguish one process of knowledge from another. 
In the case of arthàpatti, it says, we always feel “I assume 
that fact on account of (or to account for) this fact” (anena 
idam kalpayami). But in the case of inference we feel ''I infer 
this from that.'' 

Having thus stated the views of the Advaitins, we must 
now try to ascertain their value. Let us consider first of all 
the objections against the inclusion of arthapatti in anumana. 
The Advaitins in their criticism assume that arthapatti, if it 
be an anumàna at all, must be of the vyatireki type, and 
argue that as the vyatireki is no anumüàna, arthapatti cannot 
be one. It is true that the instances of arthápatti can be 
rendered in the vyatireki form. To illustrate, the argument 
that the man who fasts by day and yet remains stout must 
eat at night, may be put into the form : ‘* No case of absence 
of eating at night while fasting by day is a case of stoutness. 
This is a case of stoutness. Therefore, this is not a case of 
absence of eating at night while fasting by day; i.e. this is 
a case of night-eating." Again, the argument of the 
Mimamsakas that as Devadatta is alive and not yet at home,. 
he must be out, may be expressed as: '' No case of absence of 
a man outside home, while he is not also at home, is a case of 
his being alive. Devadatta is alive. Therefore he is not 
absent outside home while he is not at home i.e. he is outside 
home."'' 

But it may be asked: Are we in any way constrained to 
convert a case of arthaipatti into this form of inference aloné? 
To this a student of Western philosophy would surely return 
an emphatic ''No." He would point out, as Vacaspati 
Misra? did on behalf of the Samkhyas, that the above cases 
can be put more convenientlv in the form of a disjunctive- 


! Vedünta-paribhásü, p. 315. 2 'Tattvakaumudi, p. 176. 
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categorical syllogism. Thus we may argue: “‘A man who is 
stout eats either by day or by night. This stout man does 
not eat by day. Therefore he eats at night." Again: ''Deva- 
datta who is alive is either at home or out. Devadatta is not 
at home. Therefore he is out.'' 

If this be so, the objection against a vyatireki inference 
does not at all apply against arthapatti when put in the form 
of a disjunctive inference. Consequently there is no difficulty, 
at least on that score, in regarding arthapatti as a case of 
inference. The Advaitin has nothing left to him, therefore, 
to stop the mouth of his opponents except the ineffectual 
appeal to the testimony of self-reflection. 

To avert this obvious defeat the Advaitin has to seek the 
help of his allies the Mimümsakas,' especially the Bhiattas 
whom he follows in this as in many other respects. Kumarila 
Bhatía and his followers have devised many powerful 
arguments in defence of arthüpatti, and the Advaitin may 
very well use them for his own safety. Let us state and 
examine some of them. 

The first thing that the Bhàttas point out is that artha- 
patti arises when there is doubt or contradiction? in the mind, 
and we try to free the mind from it by discovering an assump- 
tion which dissolves the conflict. For instance, on not 
finding Devadatta at home while being cettain, on some other 
.evidence, that he is alive, we have to assume that he is out. 
Without this assumption there is a conflict between the 
knowledge of his absence from home and that of his being 
alive. It is only when we light upon the alternative idea that 
he may be out that we can reconcile the two. Again, there 
is a conflict between the knowledge that a man fasts by day 
and that he is stout, till the idea strikes us that he may be 
enting at night. Now the assumption in each of these cases 
is justified and is a valid piece of knowledge, because the two 
facts, between which there is the apparent conflict, are 
known to be certain (so that the conflict cannot be possibly 
1 &loka-vürttika, Nyáyarotnükara, Sastradipiká, and Prakarana-paficiki contain | 


many arguments in defence of arthipatti. 
2 Sostra-dipikA, p. 79, 
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got over by rejecting one of them), and because the fact 
assumed is the only one that can explain away the conflict. 

When this analysis of the process of arthapatti is accurately 
understood, it is easily found that it cannot be treated as a 
case of anumüna. It will be admitted by all that in anumàna 
we know the mark (or the middle term) first and ascertain 
the major term, through that, afterwards. But it would be 
found that this does not hold good if arthapatti is put in 
the form of an inference. If arthapatti were an inference 
what would be the mark? To go back to one of the instances 
given above, we cannot say that mere absence from home can 
serve as the mark for inferring that the man is out, since he 
may be dead and altogether non-existent; neither can we say 
that the mere fact of his being alive is a mark of his being out, 
since he may be at home. We must say, therefore, that the 
fact of his absence from home related with that of his being 
alive is the mark from which we can infer tbe fact of his 
being out. But we find that the relation of these two facts 
constituting the mark is not possible without the assumption ~ 
that he is out; for until that alternative comes to the mind 
life and absence from home appear incompatible. That is to 
say, the knowledge of the mark presupposes already the 
knowledge of the fact fo be proved, and nothing remains 
to be proved by the inference. Hence the attempt fo reduce 
arthüpatti to inference fails,’ being vitiated by a petitio 
principit. 

A student of Western philosophy would like to understand 
clearly how this argument of the Mimamsakas affects the 
disjunctive-categorical syllogism to which, it has been found, 
arthapatti can be reduced. It is not easy to understand how 
. the syllogism, ''Devadatta, who is alive, is either at home or 
is out. Devadatta is not at home. Therefore, he is out,'' can 
come within the purview of the above criticism. For a 
disjunctive argument cannot be said to have a middle term, 
unless it is forcibly converted into the categorical type.* But 
1 Sastra-dipika, p. 78. 


3 Joseph, Introduction to Logic, p. 321. He denies that even hypothcticals 
have really any middle term. 
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on patient serutiny we find that though the letter of the 
criticism does not apply here, the sense really does. 

The major premise, ''Devadatta, who is alive, is either at 
home or is out,” here conceals the crux of the whole argument. 
How could we at all obtain this proposition? We are supposed 
to know only two facts, namely that Devadatta is alive and 
that he is not at home, and from these two data we are to 
come to the conclusion that he is out. But we find that in 
the inference the major premise contains one datum more, 
namely that if the man is alive and yet not at home, he 
must be out, for this is what the disjunctive proposition 
contains as one of its meanings. 

But the aim of the inference also is to prove the same thing 
—namely that the man (who is living and is yet absent from 
home) must be out. Ultimately we realize, therefore, the 
truth of the Mimamsaka’s argument that the attempt to 
reduce arthapatti to inference is vitiated by an unavoidable 
petitio principii. 

But it may be thought that this objection applies only 
when arthapatti is put into the form of a disjunctive- 
categorical syllogism. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
also the categorical form: ‘‘ No case of absence of a man 
outside home, while he is not at home, is a case of his being 
alive. Devadatta is alive. Therefore, Devadatta is not absent 
outside home while he is not at home, i.e. he is outside home.’’ 
We find that here also the major premise presents the same 
puzzle. For it contains the knowledge that ''absence from 
home'' and ''absence from all places outside home'' are 
incompatible, except on the supposition that the man is not 
alive. And how such knowledge is acquired is the very 
problem of arthapatti. We have here, therefore, as in the 
previous case, a petitio principii. 

These considerations conclusively show, therefore, that 
the two data, viz. ‘‘the man is living'' and ‘‘he is not at 
home,’’ cannot by themselves constitute an inference; for that 
We require also some major premise which would somehow 
contain the information, at least in a hypothetical way, that 
if the man is alive and yet not at home he must he out, 
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or that if the man is neither at home nor out he inust be 
dead. And when we want to know how the major premise 
was acquired, we are faced with the same original problem, 
how from the knowledge of a man's being alive and being 
absent from home we could know that he is out, etc. And 
if we pursue this problem further and try to establish. the 
major through another inference, the same difficulty arises. 
We are thus led to a regressus ad infinitum. But if we are to 
make a start we must. stop somewhere, and admit that the 
major premise need not be known through an inference. In 
that case that non-inferential method through which we 
know, without the help of a major premise, such propositions 
as ‘‘If a man is living and yet not at home he must be out,'' 
requires a name. The name arthapatti can be given to it. 
This name, which means ''postulation. or assumption of a 
fact," aptly describes the process which consists in assuming 
or finding out the only fact without which a conflict cannot 
be resolved. 


3. ÅRE ALL INFERENCES REDUCIBLE TO ARTHAPATTI 


The opposite question may now be naturally asked: If this 
line of argument be adopted, is it not possible to show that 
all cases of inference (and not the Vvyatirekins "alone) are 
instances of arthapatti? It may be argued for example, 
"the mountain smokes, and smoking cannot be explained 
except on the supposition that there is fire; therefore: the 
mountain is fiery." Consequently the existence of inference, 
as a separate method of knowledge, cannot be admitted. 

To meet this charge the Advaitin would again use the 
argument of his ally, the Bhatta.* The latter says that it is 
quite possible to prove the conclusion of the inference 'in 
the arthapatti way as shown above. But that does not show 
that inference can be altogether dispensed with. On the 
contrary, it is found that this arthapatti can be valid only 
when it is positively known that all cases of smoke are cases 


! Süstra-dipiká, p. 79, and Siddhinta-candrika thereon. 
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of fire and not otherwise. But as has been shown in connection 
with the ascertainment of vyapti, the proposition, '' All cases 
of smoke are cases of fire," is established through inference. 
So even if we arrive at the conclusion of an inference through 
an arthapatti, we have to depend for our data on a previous 
inference. Inference, therefore, has to be admitted as a 
separate method of knowledge. 


4. CRITICISM AND CONCLUSION 


On all grounds, therefore, we have to admit that arthàpatti 
is a distinct method of knowledge; that it cannot be reduced 
to inference and neither can all inference be reduced to it. 
But before we conclude, it will be interesting to enquire 
whether we have any analogue of this process of knowledge 
in Western philosophy. It may be compared to the hypothesis 
of Western logic, in so far as both of them are suppositions 
that set out to explain given facts. But there are also impor- 
tant points of difference between the two. Like an arthapatti, 
a hvpothesis may not be alwavs inspired by the motive of 
solving a conflict or contradiction. What is more important 
to note is that ''hypothesis'' is used to connote a tentative 
supposition that awaits verification, and does not therefore 
possess absolute certainty. But an arthapatti, though a 
supposition, is the supposition of the only possible fact and 
carries with it absolute certainty. It can claim, therefore, 
the same place as a method of knowledge as is enjoyed by 
inference, perception, etc. . 

We have a closer parallel, however, in the ''transcendental 
proof' which Kant employs throughout his Critique. As is 
well known, this proof consists in arguing from the consequent 
to its only possible antecedent, without which the consequent 
cannot be explained.’ As in arthapatti, so in this kind of 
argument, Kant is goaded by an apparent conflict to find 
out the only possible fact that solves it. The propositions 
of pure mathematics and pure physics, the truths of which 


* For a discussion of this method vide Mahaffy, Kant's Critical Philosophy. 
p. 45. 
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are beyond question, inanifest the apparently conflicting 
characteristics of necessity and novelty. Necessity points to. 
an a priori origin, novelty to an a posteriori one. To solve 
this apparent contradiction Kant makes the supposition 
that there must be such a thing as a priori intuition (of space 
and time). The validity of this supposition rests on the fact 
that without it the true character of mathematical and 
physical judgments cannot be explained. Kant's "'trans- 
cendental proof’ can, therefore, be regarded as an instance 
of arthapattt. 

It may be said, however, that as in the case of Kant's 
philosophy, so in other instances of suppositions based on 
arthapatti, it may be subsequently discovered that the fact 
that is supposed to offer the only explanation, may be 
found to be only one of the many facts that can explain the 
contradiction, and may come therefore to be abandoned. 
Does this not argue, therefore, that arthapatti cannot be 
regarded as a valid source of knowledge? To this it is to be 
said that instances of such failure do not prove that the 
principle of arthapatti is defective; it shows only a defect 
in the practical application of the principle. The validity of 
arthapatti is not affected, therefore, any more than that of 
inference, by its misapplications. The validity of the method 
would suffer if any instance were found where the fact 
supposed for the explanation of a contradiction were not true, - 
in'spite of its being the only principle of explanation. In the 
instance in question the conclusion is invalid, because the 
supposed fact is not the only fact that can explain away the 
conflict. The validity of arthapatti as a method of knowledge 
remains, therefore, altogether unaffected. 

Inference and postulation—anumiana and arthapatti—are 
two opposite, and yet complementary processes. The first 
tries to find out what follows from given premises, whereas 
the second tries to find out what is presupposed by the given 
and explains the given by showing its grounds. 

The Mimamsakas frequently use arthapatti for explaining 
the Vedic texts by supposing missing words and meanings 
without which the texts cannot be correctly understood. The 
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Advaitins also find this method useful for explaining the 
Vedanta texts. For example, the Upanisads sometimes speak 
of the creation of the world by Brahman and out of Brahman; 
but sometimes they teach that there is no multiplicity, 
Brahman being the only Reality. This conflict is removed by 
supposing that creation is not a real transformation 
(parinama) of Brahman, it is only an apparent change 
(vivarta), just like the appearance of a rope as a snake. The 
supposition of Maya (as the power of Brahman to create an 
apparent world) is a kind of postulation. 

The Advaitins use this method also in supposing some 
unperceived facts and principles for explaining experienced 
facts. For example, they suppose the existence of an objectless 
blissful consciousness during dreamless sleep, in order to 
explain the memory we have on rising from such a sleep when 
we say, '' I had a comfortable sleep; I did not know anything 
then." We can, again, trace this method of postulation in 
the supposition (made by the Advaitins for explaining the 
world and empircial experience) that the six things viz. the 
individual, God (T£vara), pure consciousness, Maya, the 
difference between the individual and God, and the relation 
between Miya and Pure consciousness, are all beginningless. 
In fact, all necessary and indispensable suppositions, such as 
power or potential energy in things necessary for explaining 
- their effects, the law of Karma necessary for explaining the 
otherwise inexplicable good and bad lucks of persons, and the 
existence of God’ for explaining the distribution of fruits in 
accordance with an individual's actions, etc., are cases of 
Arthüpatti. It has thus a very wide scope. 


1 Vide Samkara on Br. Sit. 3, 2. 38, 
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BOOK VI 
TESTIMONY (SABDA) 
INTRODUCTION 


In its widest sense, the word $abda means a sound. But in 
a narrower sense it means a sound used as a symbol for the 
expression of some meaning. In this sense it stands for a 
'"word.'' In the present context Sabda means word or words 
as the source of knowledge; it corresponds, therefore, to 
"authority'' or ''testimony.'' Sabda-prama means knowledge 
derived from authority and Sabda-pramana means words as 
the source of knowledge. 

With the exception of the Cürvàákas, the Bauddhas and 
the Vaiéesikas, almost all Indian thinkers accept $abda or 
authority as an independent and ultimate source of knowledge. 

The chief reason why the Advaitins and many other 
philosophers tried to establish $abda as an ultimate source 
of knowledge was to uphold the authority of the scriptures 
in general, but of the. Vedas in particular. 

Modern Western philosophy had its birth in the revolt of 
reason against authority, and the word ‘‘authority’’ has” 
thereby acquired such a repellent association of exploded 
medievalism that when we come across any attempt to 
justifv the infallibility of authority of any kind we can hardly 
overcome our preliminary reluctance coolly to reconsider the 
merits of a case on which an adverse judgment was passed 
long, long ago, which has also been upheld since by the silent 
assent of the centuries that have followed. So a discussion 
of the $abda-pramüna of Indian philosophy seems to be 
foredoomed to neglect and ridicule. But no one who can 
overcome this apathy with a real warmth of philosophical 
earnestness, will fail to see that hidden in this stupendous 
mass of unphilosophical and sacerdotal chaff, there are many 
valuable kernels of real philosophical thought which are 
worth the attention of all sincere students of philosophy. 

32—1916 B 
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In their attempt to justify the authority of the Vedas the 
ancient thinkers raised valuable problems, which can be 
studied for their own importance, independently of that of 
the Vedas. The problems of language as the verbal symbol 
of thought, of words, meanings, and the relation between 
meaning and its symbols, of the knowledge of meaning, the 
perception of words and meanings, the worlds of thought, 
meaning and reality, the import of propositions, the source 
and ultimacy of the validity of knowledge, etc., and finally 
of the claim of verbal testimony to be an independent source 
of knowledge, have been discussed so seriously, thoroughly 
and logically that their philosophical worth can be ignored 
only through an unphilosophical prejudice. 

A little reflection will show that the belief of the modern 
man that he has outgrown the age of belief in authority is a 
complacent delusion. Authority only changes forms from age 
to age. The modern man is in the grip of authority in the 
new forms of the endless special sciences and their exponents 
and specialists whose opinions are implicitly accepted. 
because no inexpert can possibly understand or verify for 
himself the ever-increasing technicalities. It is highly 
interesting to note that even some of the most critical and 
otherwise sceptical philosophers, the logical positivists, 
behave towards the sciences today just as the mediaeval ones 
used to do towards the scriptures. They regard it as their 
chief, if not sole, duty to analyse, interpret and interrelate 
the words of their authority, Science. The Indian methodo- 
logy of the interpretation of authority developed long ago 
should, therefore, prove instructive to even the modern 
West. 

. We shall here deal with the Advaita analysis of verbal 
testimony and other cognate logical and epistemological 
problems. We shall first analyse in our own way the whole 
process from the perception of verbal symbols to the knowledge 
of facts derived from them, in order to be able to understand 
clearly for ourselves what issues are really involved therein, 


and how the various problems and theories had their rise in 
Indian philosophy. 





CHAPTER I 
THE PROCESS OF SABDA-JNANA _ 


Frve different stages can be distinguished in the entire 
process of verbal cognition. When any sound is uttered, be 
it symbolic or non-symbolic, we have (1) the sensation of the 
.sound, (2) the perception or interpretation of the sensation. 
But when sounds are used as symbols of thought, i.e. when 
they are words, we have, in addition to the two stages already 
mentioned, three more: (1) recognition of the meaning 
signified by each word, (2) a constructive apprehension of 
the different independent meanings presented by different 
words (in case a significant sentence or a combination of 
words is employed), (3) belief in the truth of the meaning 
of the sentence uttered, or objective reference. 

As we are concerned here with symbolic sounds or words 
alone, we shall deal, one by one, with all these five stages. 
We shall confine ourselves, at the first stage, to the process 
of verbal knowledge and shall reserve all considerations 
about its validity for the last part. A correct analysis of 
the process itself will serve to dispel much confusion and 
misconception usually entertained about Sabdapramana, and 
when the real issues are clearly grasped through critical 
analysis, we shall be in a position to discuss all questions 
about validity. 


SENSATIONS OF SOUND 


The sensation of sound, used as a symbol for the expression 
of thought, is similar to that of any other non-symbolic 
sound. The only noticeable peculiarity about a symbolic 
sound is probably that while non-symbolic sounds occur 
more or less as a jumble of sensations of which the different 
elements are rarely distinguishable from one another, symbolic 
sounds are clearly discerned as wholes and also in parts. 
When a bell is rung or a horn is blown, the sounds produced 
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have duration and therefore elements. But the different 
elements can be distinguished only to a very small degree. 
It is difficult to say. when one element ends and another 
begins. In musical sounds, of course, the different notes as 
well as their order can be distinguished by experts. But the 
symbolic sounds possess fixity of form and order, and 
discreteness of different elements to an eminent degree. Thus 
a slight change in the order of the letters of a word, a shift 
of accent, a little lengthening of the vowel, etc., are quickly 
. discerned, as can be judged from the corresponding changes 
'- in significance. This fixity of a symbolic sound is derived 
mainly from the fixity of meaning which it represents. 
While an ordinary sound stands for istelf, a symbolic sound 
stands for some element of thought, and as such it bears on 
it a definite impress of thought which serves also to distinguish 
it from its fellows. In fact our words are scarcely regarded as 
physical sounds; they pass for so many phases of thought. 
The thought-impress of a symbolic sound, say ''man,'" not 
only distinguishes it sharplv from other allied sounds like 
“men,” ''mane,'" etc., which represent different thoughts, 
but also imparts, within certain limits, a sense of identity 
to the various sounds produced by the different pronuncia- 
tions of the word ''man,'' and enables us to think of them all 
as the same word ‘‘man.”’ 

"The ancient Indians distinguished two kinds of sound, “ 
namely the inarticulate, indefinite sounds of, say, a tom-tom 
and the definite, articulate sounds of human vocal organs. 
The former were called dhvani and the latter varna.' 

Another noticeable peculiarity about the sensations coming 
from intelligible speech is that, like other sensations, they are 
not received passively. They often set up in the hearer an 
involuntary repetition of a parallel process of speaking, either 
mental or physical. This is specially noticeable when a 
successful speaker carries the audience with him and creates 
an effective impression. The words of the speaker ring 
through the mind of the hearer, who is apt to repeat them 


t Bhásá-pariccheda, Kürs, 164-165, and Samkara-bhigya on Brahmasitras 
(1, 3, 28). 
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with the tone and emphasis of the speaker himself, almost 
like a violin that vibrates to the music of another similarly 
strung. Even in ordinary conversation, especially when the 
hearer happens to agree with the speaker, the hearer is often 
found to join the speaker in many places and involuntarily 
repeat the words of the speaker; and while remembering the 
words of a speaker whom we heard in the past, we can 
scarcely perform the process without repeating to ourselves 
all the words with their original tone and accent. All these 
facts clearly show the great influence that words exert on the 
minds of men. . 
We have been speaking so far about sensations of symbolic 
. sounds or spoken words. But when words are committed to 
writing and we wish to understand the thoughts of a writer 
through the written symbols, the sensations we have are no 
longer auditory but visual. These visual sensations, however, 
do not directly lead to the process of interpretation and 
apprehension of meaning; they can perform this function 
only through the intermediation of sound-images (in case we 
read mentally without producing any sound) or auditory 
sensations (if we read aloud). But as written symbols lack 
the individual peculiarities of sound svmbols, we must read 
words written by others with our peculiar accents and 
intonations; so that in this case the reader has, in a way, to 
officiate for the writer by repeating mentally or physically ` 
the words of the latter. Generally speaking, therefore, 
whether communication is held through spoken words or 
through writing, the sensations received, whether auditory or 
visual, set up in the mind of the hearer or the reader a parallel 
process of repetition, in varying degrees, under varying 
circumstances. With these few remarks about sensations of. 
visual and auditory symbols or words we pass to the 
consideration of the second stage, namely their perception. 





CHAPTER II 
THE PERCEPTION OF WORD-SYMBOLS 
1. How SouND-SERIES 18 PERCEIVED 


We have already noticed that when a word, say ‘‘animal,’’ 
is uttered, the different elements generally give rise to more 
or less distinct sensations of sound. They do not fuse together 
but come one after another, in the exact order in which the 
different syllables are uttered. But if so, when the sensation 
arising out of the uttering of the first syllable, ‘‘a,’’ is 
generated, sensations of the other two syllables have not yet 
come into existence. Similarly, when the sensation of the 
second syllable ''ni'' is generated, that of the first has passed 
out of existence, and that of the last syllable, ''mal,'"" is yet 
to come. Lastly, when the sensation of the last syllable, 
"mal," has come into existence, those of the preceding 
syllables have ceased. There is not a single moment, therefore, 
when all the three sounds are sensed together. Is it then 
possible to perceive the word ‘‘animal’’ as a whole? If so, 
how? If not, how is it possible to treat the three syllables 
a-ni-mal as one word? In reply to this it may be suggested 
that the unity of the word is based on the unity of its meaning, 
that the different syllables come to be treated as one word 
just because they convey one meaning when combined 
together. But this reply at once raises two difficulties. First 
of all, the syllables are heard first and the meaning is appre- 
hended afterwards; we must first apprehend the word as a 
whole, circumscribed by a beginning and an end, in order 
to understand what it means. Secondly, to say that the 
different syllables together express one meaning is to beg the 
question. For what must be shown is exactly how and where 
we apprehend this assumed ‘‘togetherness’’ of the different 
syllables, which, we have found, cannot be perceived together. 
It might be answered that though the togetherness of the 
different syllables of a word may not be perceived, it can be 
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remembered. In other words, when all the three syllables are 
heard one by one, we may remember the whole word as 
heard. But even this solution of the difficulty is more apparent 
than real. For it only lands us between the horns of the 
dilemma : Are all the syllables of a word present to memory 
simultaneously, irrespective of their successive order, or do 
they come into memory one by one according to their fixed 
order? If the first alternative is accepted, then we have to 
explain how we can distinguish between words like pan and 
nap, or tip and pit, which have exactly the same letters, 
differing only in their order; for the order cannot be 
distinguished when the letters are present all together and 
when, therefore, there is no question of ‘“‘before’’ or ''after.'' 
If however the second alternative is accepted, then we are 
led back to the old difficulty that if the syllables are 
remembered in order, they can never be remembered together 
as a whole. 

It will at once be recognized that the problem raised in 
the above arguments is, at bottom, the same as the problem 
of the perception of temporal and spatial series, so much 
discussed at present by psychologists and epistemologists of 
the West. In India this problem interested some early 
philosophers who offer various solutions of it. 

The Naiyüyikas' solution resembles those of some modern 
psychologists. They say that since the isolated syllables of 
a word cannot individually present its meaning, they must 
do so jointly. Further, since they come one after another 
into consciousness, they are not perceived together as one 
whole. But each syllable perceived leaves its impression 
behind, and when we come to the last syllable the appre- 
hension of it, aided by the accumulated impressions of the 
past syllables, presents the meaning of the word.’ 

Plausible as this explanation may seem to be, it is not 
free from all objections.* For the impressions of the past 
syllables must be roused in memory in order that they may 
be of any use. If so, the syllables must also be remembered 
1 Nyüya-siddhánta-manjart, p. 338. 

2 Sümkara-bhüsya on 1, 3, 28, 
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in the order in which they are perceived, one by one; and 
then they are never simultaneously grasped, so that the old 
difficulty tells against this solution as well. 


2. THE THEORY or SPHOTA 


These difficulties led the grammarian philosophers of India 
to hold the well-known theory of Sphota.* It was hinted at 
py Patanjali? the great commentator of the Panini-Sutras, 
and elaborately discussed and developed by later grammarians. 

According to this theory, the syllables of a word do not 
directly present the meaning of the word, either separately 
or jointly, as this process has been found to be inexplicable. 
In reality, however, corresponding to every word perceived, 
there is an unperceived, partless (niravayava) symbol which 
directly presents the meaning. This symbol is called sphota 
(or Sabda—the word). The different syllables of a word only 
serve to reveal this symbol to the mind. The first syllable 
rouses this latent symbol in the mind only vaguely, and the 
succeeding syllables, as they are gradually heard, draw it 
more and more towards the focus of consciousness till finally 
the last syllable, being heard, fully reveals the symbol to 
consciousness.* 

The process of the gradual revelation of sphota by the 
succeeding syllables of a heard word may be understood 
more clearly as follows. When a person is about to speak to 
us, we are quite ignorant of what he will say, and we have 
only a blank expectancy that allows no room even for a 
guess. But as soon as we hear him utter the first syllable, 
“a,” imagination begins its work and defines our expectation 
by ruling out of possibility all words not beginning with 
“a.” As he utters the next syllable, ''ni," our expectation 
is further defined and limited to words that have ‘‘ani’’ as 


1 The word sphota (derived from sphut, to express) is explained either as 
that which is expressed (or revealed) by letter-sounds or as that which 
expresses (or reveals) a meaning (vide Sarva-dardana-samgraha, Panini 
system, and Vaikyapadfya, 1. 98). 

2 Mahübhüsya, 1, 1, 1. 5? E.g. Bhartrhari in Vaikyapadiya. 
4 Vide Sarva-daréana-samgraha (Pünini system) and Brahmasütras (1, 8, 28). 
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their first two syllables, and the possibility of the utterance 
of words not having these two syllables at the beginning is 
removed: When the last syllable ''mal'" is uttered all the 
unknowns are solved and the result is completely defined to 
consciousness, as a meaning fully known. So by analysis 
we find that meaning is known through a gradually 
consummated process beginning from complete ignorance, 
passing through partial knowledge and ending in complete 
knowledge. Each of these stages of the knowledge of meaning 
is presented by a corresponding stage of the knowledge of 
the symbol or sphota of the heard word, which by being 
gradually perceived defines the sphota from the mere 
“vagueness of the initial stage to the complete certainty of 
the last stage; so the grammarians speak of the gradual 
revelation of sphota through the gradual perception of the 
word-symbol. Thus it will be found that this ingenious 
hypothesis of a unitary, indivisible symbol, which in being 
revealed expresses a meaning, solves the difficulty that arises 
‘about the apprehension of a sound-series. At the same time 
it explains the utility of all the different syllables of a word. 


We may exlpain the theory graphically and try to make it 
clearer. 


S (sphoia) 


* 


Animal M (meaning) 
(word-sound) 


When we hear the word ''animal,'"" it cannot directly remind 
us of the meaning, ''M,' because neither through memory 
nor through perception can we grasp the whole word at one 
moment, as the syllables come into consciousness one after 
another and not simultaneously. But corresponding to the 
word ''animal'" we must have some unitary symbol, S, in 
which there are no parts and consequently no question of 
"before'' and ‘‘after."’ This S can therefore be grasped by a 
single act of consciousness, as a whole, which directly presents 
33— 1916 B. 
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M, the meaning. The word only serves to arouse the symbol 
S into consciousness. This symbol or sphota varies according 
not only to the variation of the component syllables but also 
to their order, so that the symbol revealed to consciousness by 
the word ''lame'' will not be so revealed by the word ''male,'' 
(having the same sounds in different order), which has quite 
another sphota corresponding to it. The unity of a word 
which we generally speak about and which, as we have seen, 
can be given neither through perception nor through memory, 
is really derived from the felt unity of the sphota which the 
different parts of the word serve to reveal to consciousness. * 

Another consideration is urged to strengthen this hypo- 
thesis of sphota. The word ''animal'' is pronounced differently 
by different persons. But how is it that these different sounds 
should lead to the same meaning? We must say that just as 
there is a general idea of the ''cow'' that is applicable to all 
particular cows with varying individual peculiarities, so 
there must be something, general and universal, to stand for 
the differently pronounced word ‘‘animal’’ having the same 
meaning. Sphota serves this very purpose. It is held to be 
general and universal. The sound that is heard and dies away 
is only a particular passing sensation that rouses the symbol 
unheard which is called the real Sabda or Sphota. Thus, like 


i Throughout this discussion we have assumed, for the sake of simplicity, 
the existence of different sphotas as revealed by different words. It is im- 
portant to remember, however, that according to the upholders of this theory 
sphota is ultimately one and not many; it is in fact the only Reality and 
identical with Brahman (vide Viakyapadiya). But like the Advaitins, these 
thinkers also admit that though reality is one from the transcendental point 
of view, it is many from the empirical or practical standpoint. They admit 
that though sphota is ultimately one, it is not revealed in exactly the same 
form by every word, but that different forms or aspects of the sphota are 
revealed by different words, just as different forms of the same face are 
revealed by different mirrors. There is, therefore, the phenomenal plurality 
of sphotas in spite of its noumenal unity. As the present topic concerns 
an empirical question (namely how the sound-series is experienced) we have 
dealt with the empirical aspect of the theory without puzzling readers with 
ita transcendental exposition. We have, therefore, often used the word 
"sphota'" in the plural. For a good discussion of sphota see Eng. Intr. by 
Ramaswami Sastri in Tettvebindu ed. by him (Annamalai Univ., 1936). 
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an Idea of Plato, Sabda, as sphota, is both universal and 
eternal. It is this that has a direct and eternal relation to 
meaning. 

3. THE ApVAITA VIEW AND CRITICISM 


This theory has been rejected by the Vedantins. Samkara, 
in his Brahma-sitra-bhasya,’ Vacaspati in his Bhámati, and 
Tattva-vindu have shown that the hypothesis of sphota, in 
order to explain both the felt unity of a word and the possi- 
bility of its vielding meaning, is unnecessary and unsatis- 
factory. 

It is unsatisfactory because the problem of the knowledge 
of a series is not peculiar to words alone. We have many 
other cases such as the knowledge of a line of ants or a 
collection of trees or army of soldiers, etc., where the same 
difficulty arises and where the theory of sphota is not meant 
to apply. It is unnecessary because what is wanted is a general 
explanation that will cover all instances of the knowledge 
of series (spatial and temporal), and not a special hypothesis 
explaining only a special group of instances, namely the 
verbal series, since without such a general explanation the 
fundamental problem remains unsolved. And if a general 
explanation is possible the special hypothesis becomes 
altogether redundant. 

Samkara, as well as his followers, holds that though a 
series cannot be apprehended as a whole through perception, 
we have, after all the members of the series have been per- 
ceived one by one, a memory of all the members combined 
together. We have in experience, in all cases of temporal and 
spatial series, the knowledge of wholes which preserve the 
internal relations obtaining among their component members. 
When we already have such an experience, it is idle to ask 
how it is possible. We need only admit, on the basis of such 
experience, that the intellect possesses the power of 
synthesizing elements which were originally apprehended at 
different moments of time. This function of the intellect is 
called by Samkara. ''Samastapratyavamarsini buddhih’™ 


1 Brahma-sütra-bhüsva, 1, 3, 28. 2 Ehümati. 1, 3, 28. 
^ Brahma-sitra-bhasya on 1, 3, 28. 
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(intellect looking back on past experiences as a whole). ‘The 
theory of sphota explains only verbal series. What, then, 
becomes of other temporal series? We must either say that 
even those have their corresponding sphotas, which the 
grammarians would not admit; or we must say that the 
knowledge of the unity and internal order of other series is 
possible without sphota, in which case there is no reason why 
a verbal series also should not be known in exactly the same 
way. Consequently we have no ground for making a special 
case of verbal series, and the hypothesis of sphota becomes 
unnecessary. 

We may add that if the svllables of a word do not present 
its meaning, but require the intermediate agency of an 
indivisible sphota, then the syllables become useless to the 
knowledge of meaning. For why should the word ''cow'' and 
not ‘‘horse’’ arouse in the mind the particular sphota which 
gives the meaning ''cow''? As a matter of fact, 1n order that 
a particular word should be able to call up its corresponding 
unitary symbol or sphota, it is necessary to know all the 
svllables of the word in their fixed order and also as a com- 
bined whole. For without such a presupposition, the revela- 
tion of sphota itself to consciousness cannot be explained.' 
When the word ‘‘animal’’ is uttered, for instance, the first 
syllable ‘‘a’’ individually would present to mind all sphotas 
corresponding to all words having the same sound ''a," not 
necessarily as their first syllable, but as any syllable, because 
according to the supposition of the sphota-vadin the order, 
as well as the combination of the syllables, cannot be known. 
Again the second syllable ''ni" will call up all sphotas 
corresponding to words having that sound in any position. 
Similarlv with the rest. Thus even when the whole word- 
sound is heard, instead of having the definite symbol in our 
minds, we shall have alternating series of many symbols 
suggested to consciousness. Nothing but a constructive appre- 
hension of all the syllables, combined together according 
to their definite order, can locate and define for us the required 


1 Kumirila-bhatta notices this difficulty, while criticizing sphota-vada in his 
Sloka-vürtika, 
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symbol from amongst an infinity of possible symbols 
suggested by all other words having any of the syllables of 
the word heard (or even all of its syllables) in any order 
different from that one in which the syllables occur in the 
given word. Thus we find that the difficulty which the theory 
of sphota tries to avoid remains concealed in its very 
supposition. That we have knowledge of the sounds in their 
determinate order is the very presupposition which explains 
sphota-vada. If that knowledge is possible, then the word 
itself can present its meaning directly, and the hypothesis 
of any mediating agency is quite redundant. Again, it is 
foolish to deny that we have the knowledge of a serial whole, 
just because it is difficult to say how that knowledge is 
obtained. 

We are concerned, however, with the perception of words 
in this connection. Though sphota-vada has been found to 
be untenable, the problem rasied by this theory is not yet 
fully explained. Samkara, of course, says that the word as 
a whole with its peculiar internal order can be grasped in 
memory through the synthetic activity of the intellect 
(Samasta-pratyavamaréini-buddhi) but he does not think 
it necessary to explain how simultaneity and succession are 
compatible in the same act of the mind. The question, how 
even in memory we can avoid remembering the syllables in 
their order and therefore avoid failing also to grasp them as 
a whole, is not further dealt with. 

Samkara seems to consider the testimony of consciousness 
regarding the knowledge of a temporal series to be too strong 
to be shaken by any doubt, and believes in the existence of 
a peculiar faculty of the understanding as being the only 
explanation for the kowledge of such a series. His theory 
can be compared to Kant's theory of the synthetic unity of 
apperception and is, therefore, subject to many of the 
criticisms that his critics have hurled against the theory of 
Kant. But the more recent Gestalt school of psychologists, 
whose experimental researches have come to be generally 
accepted, would support Samkara regarding the possibilitv of 
the perception of wholes. 





CHAPTER III 
WORDS AND MEANINGS 
I. WORDS AS SYMBOLS 


WE come now to a more important part of our discussion, 
namely the '' meanings ’’ of words. The aspects of words 
so long discussed are not peculiar to words or symbolic sounds 
alone; they are common to both symbolic and non-symbolic 
sounds. What distinguishes a word from other sounds is its 
possession of meaning. And we shall deal with this special 
property of words in this connection. 

A word is a symbol of some idea. Three different aspects 
of a word can be distinguished : its existence, its content 
and its meaning. The existence of a word is physical, when 
uttered or written. It is composed, as we have seen, of some 
sounds, or of some lines on paper or any other writing 
material. But when we neither utter words nor write them 
out, but speak within ourselves, we have word-images whose 
existence may be said to be psychical. The content of the 
word consists of the order, the loudness or softness of sounds 
and peculiarity of tone, accents, etc., with which the word 
may be uttered, or the length, size and colour of the lines, 
the order of the letters, etc., with which the word may be 
written, or again the order, vividness, intensity, etc., with 
which the word may be imaged to mind. In short, whatever 
constitutes the unique characteristics which define the existence 
of a word and distinguish it from other words may be said 
also to constitute its content. 'The meaning of the word, 
however, is something quite distinct from its content and 
existence. It is the idea of which the word is a symbol. 

The meaning aspect of a word is the most important, since 
a word is such only because of the meaning it symbolizes. 
In becoming a symbol, the word has to fuse its other two 
aspects, namely its existence and its content, into the third 
aspect, ifs meaning; the former two exist onlv to subserve 
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the purpose of symbolizing meaning. Thus a word, as exist- 
ence and as content, loses its independence and becomes merely 
adjectival. It is only because it can pay such a great price 
that it gains admittance into a world, to which otherwise it 
would have no access. The story is the same with every 
symbol. The gift of a dear friend acquires so much value 
not because of its intrinsic worth, but because of the love 
for which it is a symbol. A blade of grass, a petal or a scrap 
of paper, thus comes to command inestimable value. Again, 
a piece of stone, installed as the symbol of a deity, comes to 
inspire love, fear or reverence that knows no bounds. It is 
by sacrificing their individual independence that such 
insignificant objects can acquire so much importance and can 
discharge such novel functions. A symbol," says Bradley, 
“is a fact which stands for something else, and by this we 
may say it both loses and gains, is degraded and exalted. 
In its use as a symbol it forgoes individuality and self- 
existence.''' ''A fact, taken as a symbol, ceases so far to be 
a fact. It no longer can be said to exist for its own sake, its 
individuality is lost in its universal meaning.''? 

This remark is seen to be specially true of word-symbols. 
Whenever we read a book or listen to a speech, the ink and 
paper, or the sound and accent, behave exactly like a 
transparent medium which demands absolutely no attention 
for its own private existence. In fact the moment we turn 
our attention to the individual characteristics of the medium, 
to the ink, the paper or the type, or to the accent or intona- 
tion of the sounds, we fail to catch the meaning they sought 
to express. Grant existence to the symbol, the meaning is 
lost; grant importance to the meaning, the individuality of 
the symbol is completely submerged. ‘‘The word dies as it 
is spoken, but the particular sound of the mere pulsation 
was nothing to our minds. Its existence was lost in the speech 
and the significance. The paper and the ink are facts unique 
and with definite qualities. They are the same in all points 
with none other in the world. But in reading we apprehend 
not paper or ink, but what they represent; and so long as 
| The Principles of Logic, p. 3. 2 Ibid,, p. 4. 
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only they stand for this, their private existence is a matter 
of indifference.” 

The degree to which a symbol sacrifices its ‘‘private 
existence’’ varies, however, from case to case. An important . 
distinction was based by some Indian philosophers on this 
fact. They distinguished between a symbol which is bodhaka 
or merely indicative, and a symbol which is vachaka or 
expressive or connotative. Natural signs and gestures, and 
many other rudimentary specimens of language, can vaguely 
indicate the mental disposition of the person who uses them. 
But they cannot definitely express any meaning, whereas the 
verbal symbols we use can express a precise meaning with 
a remarkable degree of accuracy. It is only with the help 
of such symbols that we can both think logically and com- 
municate our ideas without any ambiguity. The symbols 
of the former class have not permanently effaced their 
private existence. It is only occasionally that they put away 
their individuality to accept a temporary róle; so when 
removed from a particular universe of discourse or set of 
circumstances an indicative sign might mean a quite different 
thing or might cease to mean at all. The gnashing of the 
teeth may indicate anger while quarrelling, but it means 
nothing if exactly the same sound is produced while crack- 
ing a nut. A finger on the lips indicates ‘‘silence’’ in certain 
circumstances, whereas at other times it means nothing. 
The symbols of the other class, on the contrary, have sacri- 
ficed their individual existence and content for good. They 
have exchanged their substantive character for an adjectival 
one; so in all connections and at all times they must have 
meanings. A word without a meaning is a contradiction. 
This unconditional and implicit sacrifice on the part of a 
word is rewarded by the inseparable intimacy that it acquires 
with the meaning. Consummation of this intimate relation 
leads to the mutual interchangeability of words and mean- 
ings." When this ideal stage is reached a word as much defines 


1 Ibid., pp. 3-4, 
? Cf. ''Yoyam dabdah soyamarthah, yorthbah sa 4abdah'’—Nyfiyakosa unde 
Samketa. 
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its meaning, as meaning or an idea defines the symbolic 
word. Thus connotation becomes entirely fixed, and chances 
of confusion and ambiguity are completely removed. 

But it should be noted that this ideal is fully reached by 
very few words of a language. Indeed the very life of a spoken 
language depends on its adaptability to changing situations, 
and consequently the change in meaning as well as in form 
is the inevitable lot of every word in a living language. 
Hence arises the necessity of developing technical words for 
scientific purposes, which demand logical precision. But even 
such terms come to e^quire many senses. 

In India, the intimacy of relation between words and 
meanings led to many cosmological speculations and meta- 
physical theories; we do not wish to discuss them in this 
connection, because they fall outside the scope of our investi- 
gation, which is mainly logical and epistomological, and also 
because Advaita Vedanta, with which we are concerned here, 
attaches little importance to these views. We shall discuss, 
however, some important logical problems that were raised 
in Indian philosophy with regard to the meanings of words. 


2. Is PRIMARY MEANING PARTICULAR OR UNIVERSAL? 
Five VIEWS 


One of the important problems discussed almost by every 
school of philosophy is: Does a word primarily mean a. 
particular (Vyakti) or a universal (Jati)? 

Different answers are given to this question by different 
logicians.* According to the Sámkhyas a word signifies a 
particular, since they hold that in speaking we have to deal 
with particulars alone. When we say, ''The cow is red," we 
mean a particular cow, and not the whole class of cows. 
To say that the cow, as a class, is red, is meaningless. To 
state this in the words of a modern eminent thinker, '' Nothing 
that can be said significantly about things, i.e., particulars, 
can be said significantly (i.e., either truly or falsely) about 
classes of thingsa.''* “An attribute can be predicated of a 
1 Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, p. 181. 

? Russell, Our Knowledge of the Ezternal World, p. 206. 
34—1916 B. 
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substance alone, not of a universal.” * Besides, there are 
terms which are singular or proper, such as sun, moon, 
Ganges, etc., which can never refer to any class, as there is 
no other object to which the same term can ‘be applied. 
Consequently we must admit that a word signifies a particular 
and not a universal. This view, it may be mentioned here, is 
supported by some Neo-Naiyayikas also.” 

The Jaina philosophers and some others,* however, hold 
that a word cannot mean a particular. For the word ''cow'' 
does not apply to a particular cow, but to all animals having 
the general form of a cow. It is the knowledge of the generic 
form, or akrti, which guides us in determining the particular 
animals to which the term is to be applied. Therefore a word 
primarily means this Akrti or generic form. As the form 
cannot be understood without the particular object or objects 
having the form, knowledge of the form necessarily leads to 
the knowledge of particulars. Hence a word, though it 
primarily and directly means a universal, comes indirectly to 
mean particulars as well. 

This theory, we may add, does not fail to explain singular 
terms, since knowledge of form is essential there also. To-day 
we are told that a particular man who is sitting by us is called 
John. Ten days hence the man is seen walking in the street. 
How can we then apply the term ‘‘John"’ to him who is no 


_longer the sitting man we saw, and who has possibly put on 


new clothes also, without knowing that the appellation has 
to be applied to the man who preserves a universal or general 
form through all his changing postures? If the particular, 
the man sitting to-day, is signified by the word John, then 
surely the same name cannot be applied to him in all his 
postures and at all times. Besides, as we shall show afterwards, 
& particular can be known only once, and even memory 
cannot reproduce it for us a second time; so it is doubly 
impossible that a particular should be meant by a word that 
is to be used more than once and in more than one connection. 
! Vátsyüáyana's Nyüyabhásya, 2, 2, 62. 

2 Ny&ya-siddhainta-mafijari, p. 178. 

3 Vivarana-prameya, p. 181, and Nyüya-sütra, 2, 2, 63-5. 
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Hence it is a universal, namely the generic form, which is 
the meaning of a word. 

This theory is criticized, however, by some thinkers who 
point out that though this theory is an improvement on 
the first one, as it recognizes that only a universal (and never 
a particular) can be meant by a word, yet it is not altogether 
free from objections. For the universal which is the import 
of a word is not simply the universal form or figure, but the 
universal or common character in virtue of which different 
individuals can be known to belong to a particular class, and 
one individual in varying states can be known to be the same 
identical individual. For there are cases where, in spite of a 
mere eimilarity in form or shape, we never think of applying 
a name which would have been applied, had there been 
found some identical common class character. As Gautama * 
illustrates this, a clay cow may possess all the formal 
similarities of a cow, and still we never seriously call it a cow. 
We must qualify it with the adjective ''clay," just to show 
that it is not a real cow. On the contrary a substance like 
gold is always called gold, whether it is a bracelet or a ring 
or a necklace, none of which possesses any formal similarity 
to the rest. Thus it is found, argue these philosophers, that 
the universal that is the import of a word, and on the 
strength of which we apply a term, is not the mere universal 
form or shape but the universal class character. It is not the 
Akrti, but the játi, which is the primary meaning of a term. 

This view is held by a majority of Indian thinkers, the 
Mimamsakas, the Vedantins and the grammarians of the 
older school.? We shall have to consider this view in full 
detail later. Ià the meantime we shall refer to some other 
views on this point. 

The Naiydyikas of the old school, Gautama and Vatsya- 
yana, for instance, held that all these three views are partial 
and do not contain the whole truth. For a word means all 


1 Nyfiyea-sitra, 2, 2, 66. 

2 ''BSarva-daréáana-samgraha'' Panini system. 

3 Nyüya-siddhántamafijar]I, pp. 178-179, and Nyá&ya-sütras and Vātsyšyan= 
bbásya, 2, 2, 68. 


" 
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three—vyakti, jàti and ükrti.' Only in some particular 
context some meaning is predominant and the rest sub- 
ordinate. When emphasis is laid on a peculiar individual 
aspect, the word means mainlv a particular, though its 
universal import either as regards form or essence is not 
altogether absent. Similarly, when the object of the speaker 
is to emphasize the formal similarity, then that is the meaning 
predominating in that context. Again, when essential simi- 
larity is the main object, that meaning is predominant. 

This theory tries to reconcile all the contending views by 
giving each a share of the importance otherwise claimed by 
each as its exclusive monopoly. But a compromise in philo- 
sophy is almost always the outcome of a reluctance to pursue 
a perplexing problem with close reasoning through all logical 
mazes. This gemeral truth applies to this particular case as 
well. Let us see how. 

As we have alreadv seen, the mere shape or form of a 
thing cannot be considered to be the meaning of a word. If 
it were so, mental phenomena lacking phvsical shape would 
have all remained unnamed. But we must consider here 
whether there are not at least some cases where the ground 
for the application of a name is the form. The names of 
geometrical figures may be easily suggested as affording such 
instances. We call both a scalene and an equilateral figure 
"triangle" because they have a common shape. While we 
cannot altogether deny this, we can yet sav that if we take 
essential generic character (játi) to be the meaning of a word, 
the cases of formless mental phenomena and those of 
geometrical figures are all equally explained, and no special 
theory of form being tbe meaning in some cases is required. 
In other words the form of a thing, in so far as it enters also 
into the essential generic character of the thing, is included 
in the jati and does not require separate mention. It is 
altogether unnecessary therefore to say that in certain cases 
the ''form'"' alone is meant by the word. It should rather 
be said that in certain cases the form is the most prominent 
1 Vyakti=individual, particular, jati=clase-characteristics; ükpti (=—niyata- 
avayava-vytha) =abiding-component-structure. 
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(or even the sole) factor that constitutes the generic properties 
expressed by a word. When one hypothesis can cover all 
cases it is illogical to advance another hypothesis to explain 
a part of such cases. 

We find then that whatever be the context, form should 
not be considered to be the meaning, far less the important 
meaning, of a term. That the particular cannot be the import 
of a word we have already observed, and we shall have 
occasion to adduce additional grounds to prove this point. 
We conclude then that there are no grounds for saying that 
vyakti and akprti, i.e. the particular or the form, can be the 
meaning of a word. 

Besides, the contention that some meaning is important 
in some connections and others in other contexts does not 
touch the real problem. The problem, as we stated at the 
beginning, is: What is the primary meaning of a term? 
A word which deserves the name must primarily symbolize 
one meaning, and that meaning must be a universal, or the * 
word cannot be used more than once and of more than one 
particular. It is true that every language falls short of the 
ideal of logical accuracy, and many words happen to possess 
several meanings. But even in those cases, none of the 
primary meanings can fail to be universal for the reason 
already stated. To say that, in a certain context, a word mav 
signify a particular does not amount to saving that the primary 
meaning has changed. We shall find, on the contrary, that - 
even those who hold that a word means a universal primarily 
(when it is isolated), hold that it means also a particular 
secondarily (when used in a sentence, in a particular context). 
Thus, the answer given by this theory is not at all relevant 
to the problem raised. To say that one meaning is perdominant 
in one context and others in others is to remain silent as 
to which is the primary meaning. If however this theorv is 
understood to mean that all the three meanings are primary, 
then our previous objections tell equally against such an 
interpretation. For we have shown that of the three factors, 
vyakti, akrti and jati, only the last can be the primary 
meaning of a word while the other two cannot. We find 
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therefore that the theory which tries to reconcile the three 
views is whollv untenable. 

A fifth solution, however, has been offered to this problem. 
Let us state and examine it. It is argued by some Naiyayikas' 
that a pure particular as well as a pure universal is not really 


. the meaning of a word. What we have in experience, and 


consequently what we have to name, is a particular 
characterized by a universal. The cow which has become the 
object of our knowledge is no longer an unrelated individual, 
a pure particular, or kevala-vyakti; but it is the individual 
that has been integrated to the universal concept, viz. 
cowhood. The meaning of a word is, therefore, a universalized 
particular (játiviáista-vyakti). This view has been upheld 
by the renowned Naiyayika, Jagadiéa, in his Sabda-éakti- 
prakasika,* and also, in a slightly modified way, by Viévanatha, 
in his Siddhanta-muktavali.* 

As against this view the Advaitins hold that the primary 
and explicit meaning svmbolized by a word is the universal 
alone and not the universalized particular. When we say, 
for instance, that the word ‘‘cow’’ means an individual 
possessed of cowness (gotva-visista-vyakti), we already 
assume the knowledge of the universal ‘‘cowness.’" For here 
the individual is the substantive (viéista) which is qualified 
by the universal as the adjective, and it is a well-known 
dictum that the knowledge of the qualified (viáista) pre- 


' supposes the knowledge of the adjective (viéesapa) that 


qualifies it. If so, then it is in virtue of the knowledge of the 
universal, connoted by the word ''cow,'" that we can apply 
the word to the particular individual. It follows, therefore, 
that the meaning that is logically primary is nothing but 
the universal pure and simple. Moreover, if we say that the 
universalized particular is the primary meaning of a word, 


1 Nybya-siddhAnta-mafijari, pp. 177-178, and Dinakar! on Kárik& 81. 

? Babda-áakti-prakAéiká ; cf. Jagadióa's, Commen. on KüárikA 19, 

? Biddbápte-muktüvalt on Kar. 81, (He says that a word moans a particular 
qualified by both j&ti and Akrti.), pp. 377.81. 
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then it has to be made clear whether the meaning of & word 
implies the knowledge of all such particulars or only one of 
them. 'The first alternative is impossible, because all par- 
ticulars, past, present and future, cannot be always known. 
The second also is incorrect, because the knowledge of one 
particular implied by the meaning cannot help us in deter- 
mining other particulars which also are signified by the word 
possessing that meaning. 

This is the criticism advanced by Ramakrsna, the author 
of the Sikháàmani? We may make this criticism clearer by 
a few more observations. It is true that what we usually 
know, being a universalized particular, a word which is 
used to signify objects of knowledge alone, is applied to 
universalized particulars only. But we should not forget that 
the point at issue is not to what thing a word is actually 
applied in & particular sentence and in a particular context, 
but what is the primary meaning of an isolated word by 
itself, by virtue of which it can be applied to different 
particulars. This being the real issue, the primary meaning 
of & word, by knowing which we are able to apply the word 
to different particulars, cannot be itself a particular, be it 
unique or universalized. By knowing a red animal to be a cow 
we are able to call another black animal of that class cow, 
not because the latter also possesses the same particularizing 
colour red, but because it possesses the essential common. 
character, cowness. On knowing that a certain word is 
applicable to a certain universalized particular, what enables 
us to apply it to a fresh universalized particular is not the 
particularity of either of them, which is unique, but the 
universal element which is common to both. And the primary 
and explicit meaning of a word is that by knowing which we 
are able to apply the word to different objects. Hence the 
meaning consists of the universal essential character alone 
and not of any other particularizing element. Hence the fifth 
view, according to which the meaning of & word ie a 
universalized particular, is also untenable. 


| Sikhimani on Ved&inta-paribhig’, p. 969. 
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3. THE ADVAITA VIEW CRITICALLY CONSIDERED 


We have stated and criticized five different theories 
which came to be held as answers to the question: Is the 
primary meaning of a word a particular or a universal? To 
recapitulate them one by one : the word means (1) a particular; 
(2) a universal as the mere generic form; (3) a universal as 
the essential generic character; (4) all these three; (5) lastly, 
the universalized particular. We have also tried to show that 
all are untenable except the third view, namely that the 
meaning is a universal as generic essence or character. The 
Advaitins, the Mimümsakas and the early grammarians 
support the third view. We have already stated the general 
grounds on which this view is based. But there are certain 
objections against this theory which must be considered here. 

It may be asked if a word means a universal, how does 
it come to denote a particular? If the word ‘‘cow’’ means 
 cowness," how can we at all apply the word to an individual 
cow? As we actually apply the word ''cow'' to an individual 
or particular, does it not argue that the word means also 
an individual? The meaning of a word has surely to be 
inferred from its application. 

This objection has already been partially answered. Here 
we have to make these answers more explicit. The knowledge 
of the universal or the concept which constitutes the meaning 
of a word necessarily leads to the knowledge of a particular 
which is subsumed under that concept, since in experience 
we have always the universal and the particular synthesized 
together, as the universalized particular which becomes the 
object of the same knowledge. As we perceive a cow always 
as an individual possessed of the universal character 
'"" ecowness,'" given the universal '' cowness,'"" we can in the 
light of the knowledge of this universal find out in experience 
the particular or particulars to which the universal is applic- 
able. The universal, as the Vedanta-paribhis& remarks, is 
known in the same knowledge that reveals the particular.' 


* Vedánta-paribhásh, p. 260, and Sikh&imani thereon. 
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It may be interesting to note in this connection that the 
question : What is the relation of the universal to the par- 
ticular? proved a serious puzzle to Plato also. But thinking 
as he did that universals had an existence independently of 
the particulars of experience, away in the eternal trans- 
cendental land of the reals, Plato failed to bridge the widening 
gulf that, according to his own imagination, separated the 
universal from the particular. The same difficulty presented 
itself to Kant when he had to face the question in the 
Transcendental Analytic: ' How, then, can a perception be 
subsumed under a pure conception? How can a category be 
applied in determination of an object of sense?'' Kant, as 
we know, answered this question by assuming a third thing, 
a 'mediating idea'" which he called the ‘‘transcendental 
schema,'' as to the exact nature of which he said, ‘‘This 
schematism of our understanding in its application to 
phenomena and to their pure form, is an art hidden away 
in the depths of the human soul, the secret of which we need 
not hope to drag forth to the light of day.’’ In Indian 
philosophy, the Naiyüyikas were similarly perplexed. So we 
find the great logician Jagadiéa saying in his Sabda-éakti- 
- prakasika,* ''If jàti or the universal alone be signified by a 
word, the knowledge of the particular would be very 
difficult.'' 

The underlying reason why the  Naiyüàyikas also felt 
puzzled as to how, if meaning was universal, a word could 
be applicable to particulars, is to be sought for in their 
conception of jati, which, like the Platonic idea, made passage 
from universal to particular so difficult. For according to 
them also, the universal or jati was real and eternal (nityatve 
sati anekasamavetatvam jütitvam). But the Vedàntins, who 
were definitely empirical in these matters, held, as against 
the Naiy&yikas, that a jàti or a universal was not a mvs- 
terious eternal entity but consisted of the common essential 
characteristics actually existing in a group of particulars 
(dravya-guna-karma-vrttih sámánya-dharmah).? | 
1 Transcendental Analytic, the Schematism of the Categories. 

2 Sabda-éakti, Kar. 19. 5 A6&ubodhini, p. 157. 
35—1916 B. 
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Iu virtue of this common-sense conception of the universal, 
therefore, the Vedantins easily solved the puzzle raised by 
the Naiyüyikas. They replied, as already observed, that it 
was a fact of experience that the particular was also charac- 
terized by the universal, and consequently both were known 
together in the same process of knowledge.' Thus, although 
a word meant only the universal aspect of the universalized 
particular, there could be no difficulty in the application of 
the word to a particular which invariably possessed the 
universal characteristics signified by the word. We may note, 
in passing, that the word used for the universal by Kumarila- 
bhatta in his Slokavartika,? is Akrti, though he says at the 
same time explicitly that by akrti he means a játi. Samkara 
also follows the same usage, and in his Brahma sütra-bhásya * 
he says that the relation of a word is not with a vyakti but 
the akrti, which has been interpreted by his followers as jati, 
in the sense we have just indicated. The later Vedantins, 


- Of course, use the word jàti to indicate the universal. 


Another solution * given by the Wedantins is that, though 
a word primarily and explicitly means a universal, it does 
not follow that it does not mean the individual &t all. But 
reference to the individual is latent (Svarüpa-sati), whereas 
reference to the universal is explicit (jüátà). The meaning 
which must be explicitly known by a person so that he may be 


-able to use the word is, as we have already seen, the universal 


and not the particular. When the universal meant by a word 
is known, the particulars possessing that universal character 
become, by their very nature (svarüpa), denotable by the 
word. But it may be asked: If so, why should the particular 
not be included in the meaning? The reply is: because the 
knowledge of the universal alone is logically presupposed in 
the use of the word, and if this alone is sufficient for its 
application it is needless, on the principle of the simplicity of 
hypothesis, to hold that the particulars also must form a part 
1 Sikhimani on Vedinta-paribhiss, p. 350. 

? SlokavGrtika, &krtivàda, 1-3, “Jātim eva Aakrtim prahouh... "’ 

3 Brahms-sitras, 1, 3, 28. 

* Vide Vedinta-paribhigi, p. 270, and Paribhüsüprakááiká, p. 198. 
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of the meaning. Moreover, to know all the particulars 
possessing the same universal would be impossible, while to 
know only a few would not be enough. 

We shall understand the foregoing remarks better if we 
refer to the psychological origin of language. Language is 
essentially the result of conceptual analysis and synthesis. 
The percepts that are directly presented to us require names 
to signify them. When different percepts are analysed 
and compared and similarities are detected, we begin to 
classify the previously unrelated percepts on the grounds 
of similarity. It is thus that we arrive at a single concept 
subsuming different percepts under it. Consequently, à mark 
or a name has to be given to the concept. As Stout says: 
"Conceptual analysis and correlative synthesis would seem 
from this account of the matter to be a prior condition of 
the existence of language.” Again: ''Each word stands for 
some general aspect of the concrete detail of actual per- 
ception—in other words, it stands for what is called a 
universal or concept.'" It is found, therefore, that from the 
psychological standpoint also the origin of language rests on 
the classification of particulars on the basis of the universal 
characters common to all of them. Consequently it is only 
natural that isolated words should primarily mean not 
particulars of experience but the universals present in them. 

It is clear therefore why the word ‘‘cow’’ primarily. 
stands for the universal concept, ''cowness," though prima 
facie this seems ludicrous. But the theory will not appear to 
be at all ludicrous or absurd if we only remember that what 
is meant here is not that ''cow'' is ‘‘cowness,’” but that the 
meaning of the word ''cow'' is cowness, or, in other words, 
it connotes cowness. And the meaning of the word ''cow,'' 
being the concept that defines and determines the use 'of 
the word, can on no score be the particular animal, it must 
be the essential common attributes which bring all such 
animals under the same category. 

It seems at first sight absurd that a universal which is 
a mere abstraction can possibly stand for particulars which 
1 Manual of Psychology, pp. 597.598, 
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are concrete; that is to say, for instance, that cowness can 
signify all cows. But nothing will be more convincing than 
a direct appeal to some cases even in English where we 
have been actually perpetrating this absurdity without 
question. To illustrate, we use the word "aristocracy,'' an 
abstract term, for the concrete persons, namely the aristo- 
crats. Similarly, we use populace or population for the people, 
labour for labourers, ministry for ministers. Majesty, 
Highness, Honour, Excellency are freely used with pro- 
nominal adjectives, to denote particular concrete persons. 
When these instances are remembered the apparent absurdity 
of the theory, that the universal abstract concepts can 
signify concrete individuals, should at once disappear. 

As to the possible objection that, as the meaning is to be 
inferred from the particulars to which a word is applied, 
the meaning must be also particular, we may say that 
inference from such application proves the contrary view. 

On seeing that a black, a white and a red animal are all 
called by the common name ''cow," what we necessarily 
infer is that in spite of their differences there must be some 
vommon characteristic which is signified by the term ‘‘cow.’’ 
Thus not the particular, but the universal concept, ‘‘cowness,’’ 
which is common to all kinds of cows, comes to be known 
as the meaning of the word ‘‘cow,’’ even as the result of 
inference from application. 
= We find, then, that the objections against a universal 
being the meaning of a word do not stand sifting. We shall 
conclude this discussion by adducing a few more arguments 
to show why a particular has no place in the primary meaning 
of a word, though in virtue of this meaning the word is 
actually used to signify the particular. 

We have remarked elsewhere that a particular can occur 
only once, and consequently if a word denoted a particular, 
it also could be used only once. Let us devote a little atten- 
tion to it. 

Supposing that a word can signify a particular, this 
particular can either be a thing or an idea. The thing that 
can be named must be a thing known. But the particular 
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thing as known at this moment cannot persist to be the 
same particular the next moment also, just because the 
whole environment, physical and mental, which particu- 
—. larizes the thing in a unique way to us this moment, is not 
"wthe same the next moment. If then a word stood for a 
particular thing, it could be used only once, as such a thing 
is known only once. Even in memory we cannot call back 
the particular to mind, just because the mental environment 
which particularized the first impression of the thing into 
that particular is constantly changing and cannot repeat 
the same process, except by a miracle. Even if the thing-in- 
itself was signified by a word, it would not follow that the 
word signified a particular, since the thing-in-itself, which 
remains the same through all the changing aspects, is more 
a universal than a particular. What we really mean by the 
word ''thing," when we commonly say that such a word 
stands for such a thing, is not the particular thing but the 
ideal synthesis of the particular thing known. - 
When a word signifies a mental state, there also 1t is not 
the particular mental state, but a synthesis of such similar 
states that is symbolized. 
Bradley has severely criticized and exposed our ordinary 
illusory notion that we can have the same idea again and 
again in our minds. ''It is a mere mythology," he says, ''to 
talk of the copy, which the impression has sloughi®d off, — 
persisting in the world and preserving its identity through 
the flux of change.''' Again, “‘The idea, like the impression, 
exists only for a moment. Then how can it ‘recur’ unless 1t 
is the same, and how can it be the same unless it has remained. 
The word ‘recur’ must be struck out of the formula.” And 
if a particular cannot recur, and if the meaning of a term is 
to remain the same every time it is used, then clearly the 
term cannot mean a particular. 
There is another important point to be noticed. We have 
already said that the so-called particulars of which we 
ordinarily speak are not pure particulars, but universalized 


* Logic, vol. i, p. 313. ? Ibid. 
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| 
particulars, or better still particularized universals. We call 
a particular object before us a table only when we apprehend 
in it some similarities or some universal elements that are 
common to all objects of that name. Before the particular 
is known as containing these universals, it is of course a 
pure particular, but it is then an undifferentiated sensum, 
which is the content of sensation or intuition. It can scarcely 
be an object of knowledge, and far less can it be named or 
spoken of. So the author of Sikhimani says that those who 
hold that a word can mean a pure particular must necessarily 
accept the absurd position. that a word means something 
which is not yet an object of knowledge, i.e. of differentiated 
consciousness.’ Russell also speaks in the same strain in 
his Analysis of Mind; ''but as language was invented for 
practical ends, particulars have remained one and all without 
a name.” ? 

We find thus that the case of the particular is hopelessly 
doomed. But a question may be legitimately asked here: 
You hold that the word stands for a concept. But is not a 
concept also an idea, and consequently a particular as well, 
according to your own confession? We admit that this 
question calls for an explanation, as there is a common 
confusion regarding the various uses of the word ''idea."' 

As Bradley has so clearly shown in his Logic,? three aspects 
can beGdistinguished in an ‘‘idea’’: (1) idea as a psychical 
existent, (2) idea as content and (3) idea as meaning. It 
is for the third aspect that a word stands. The first two 
aspects are but the symbols of the last one. While the first 
two are particular, the last is universal. Let us see how. 

Suppose I hear the word ''fish.'' I have at once an idea in 
my mind which as an existent is but a particular mental 
state, while its content is the particular image, say of a big 
white fish, which comes to my mind and also the feelings and 
desires the image creates in my mind. If I am a vegetarian 
I have possibly onlv the image of a nauseating fishy smell 


* BÉrkhámapi, p. 269. | 
3 Analysis of Mind, p. 193. 3 P. 3 et seq. 
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that creates in me a strong feeling of disgust and aversion, 
or if I am a fish-eater the image might call up the images of 
sweet savour and nice flavour which directly create a strong 
desire for a dish of fish. All these images, feelings, desires 
and aversions constitute the particular content of the idea. 
But the particular existence and content do not exhaust 
the whole idea. For, while having these particular images, 
I am all along aware that ‘‘fish’’ means not these particulars, 
but something more which includes as much a big white 
fish as a red small fish, a salmon as much as a cod. I also 
know that these particulars are there only by sufferance, 
and as soon as it is necessary they may be turned out to 
make room for any other image which a particular context 
might demand. If immediately after this ''a small red fish’’ 
is presented to me and I am asked, ''Is this & fish?" my 
former image of a ''big white fish’’ does not prevent me 
from saying ''Yes.'' So the particular existence and particular 
content of the idea are but symbols, which stand for the 
meaning-part of the idea by denying their private inde- 
pendent existence. As I hear the word ''fish," in many other 
connections, while the existence and the content vary from 
case to case, the meaning symbolized by them remains 
constant. Schiller says: ''And anyhow the imagery is logically 
irrelevant. It is never the particular fluctuating imagery we 
have in judging that we mean.” So idea as meaning, for 
which a word stands, cannot but be universal. The doubt 
that the meaning of a word in being a concept which in its 
turn is an idea must be particular, is thus removed. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in Western 
philosophy Locke discussed * the problem of language in a 
similar manner and came to hold, like the Advaitins, that 
& word always denotes something universal. But Berkeley? 
subsequently opposed this view, on the grounds that an 
abstract universal is a pure fiction, because the mind does 
not possess the power of conceiving it. According to him, 


1 An Essay Concerning Hwman Understanding, Book 3. 
2 "Introduction'" to The Principles of Human Knowledge. 
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& word presents to the mind the idea of a particular individual 
which stands as a proxy or representative for the whole 
class of individuals. In the light of the elaborate discussions 
we have already had, this view would be found to be based 
on an imperfect apprehension of the nature of an idea. As 
we have already seen, the idea called up by a word has three 
aspects. The meaning aspect of the idea which is symbolized 
by a word is universal, though the other two aspects may 
be particular. In fact it is on account of this universal 
meaning-aspect that a particular can be made the represen- 
tative of a class. 

We come thus to the end of a somewhat lengthy discussion 
regarding the problem, whether the primary meaning of a 
word is a particular or a universal; and we see also that the 
Advaitin's answer that the universal or jati is the meaning 
of a word, is highly reasonable. 


4. IS ANY WORD NOoN-CONNOTATIVE ? 


A student of Western logic is likely to be troubled by at 
least one doubt, which will not allow him readily to accept 
this Advaita conclusion. It is necessary to state and remove 
it. 

If you say, he may ask, that every word has a concept, 
a universal, for its meaning, the inevitable conclusion is 
that all words are connotative and that there are no non- 
connotative words. We realize that to those who are so 
much habituated to the observation of the time-honoured 
distinction between a connotative and a non-connotative 
term, this doubt is too radical to be easily removed. But 
we shall show reasons which may serve at least to unsettle 
the prejudice to a certain degree. We may first observe that 
the whole problem discussed in the foregoing pages turns 
ultimately on the problem of connotation and denotation 
also. But we have purposely excluded these terms in order 
to avoid the many associations which they possess in Western 
logic, and which would have served to confuse the under- 
standing of the problem as it arose in Indian logic. In terms 
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of Western logical concepts the problem might be put in two 
forms, namely: Has every word a connotation? Is connota- 
tion, or denotation, primary? We have just answered the 
second question. Let us consider the first. 

The answer to the first question, from the Advaita stand- 
point, as may be easily seen, can only be in the affirmative. 
But we have to show how, in that case, the so-called non- 
connotative words of Western logic are to be explained. 

In European logic, two classes of terms are held to be 
non-connotative, (1) proper names and (2) certain abstract 
names. lllustrations of the former, given by Mill, are "John," 
"London," ‘‘England,’’ etc., and of the latter are 
‘‘whiteness,’’ ‘‘length,’’ ''virtue,"" etc.’ 

A proper name, it is said, has only denotation but no 
connotation. Connotation or intension is defined by Johnson* 
as a set of adjectives, and denotation or extension as a set 
of substantives. A proper name stands for a substantive alone, 
without signifying any adjective or attribute possessed by 
the substantive. Mill also distinguishes connotative and 
non-connotative words thus: ''A non-connotative term is 
one which signifies a subject only or an attribute only. A 
connotative term is one which denotes a subject and implies 
an attribute.'' ? 

We apply the word ‘‘judge’’ to a man because he judges, 
or the word ''fool'" to him because he has no intelligence. 
But we apply the word ''John'' to him neither because he 
does or does not do anything, nor because he has or has no 
attribute; we use the word simply to denote the substantive, 
the man. So far the distinction is intelligible. 

But the question may be asked here: Do we ever have, in 
knowledge, a bare substantive without any adjective, a bare 
man without an attribute or characteristic? If not, how can 
such a thing be spoken of as being signified by a proper 
name? Is the man signified by the word ''John'' devoid of 
all characteristics? It will be answered readily that though 


1 Logic, Part I, p. 31. ? Logic, Part I, p. 100. 
3 Logic, Part I, p. 31. 
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the man signified by ''John'' is not devoid of attributes or 
characteristics, the word ''John'' has no connection with the 
characteristics of the man. But this reply is of little help. 
For if the characteristics of the man have no connection 
with the name ‘‘John,’’ what leads me to call the man, in 
different states and contexts, '"John,'" and what prevents me 
from applying the same term to another man? Evidently, 
it is wrong to say that the word ''John'' bas no connection 
with the attributes of the man. On the contrary, the appear- 
ance, the voice, the character of the man are so intimately 
connected with the name ''John,' that these determine the 
use of the term, as much as the attributes ''animality'" and 
"rationality' determine the use of the term ''man."' 

The first use of the word ''John,'" it will then be said, is 
arbitrary; but not so the first use of the word ''judge.'' This 
reply rests on the philological assumption that all connota- 
tive words are derived from roots, meanings of which are 
already known, and the words have some pre-established 
connection with those meanings. But this assumption is not 
at all easy to prove. Take, for instance, the connotative word 
"man.'' It is little known what the word radically means, and 
stil less is it known what connection that radical meaning 
has with "''rationality' and ‘‘animality’’ for which the 
word has come to stand. If so, is not this name, in spite 
of its being connotative, as arbitrary as the name ''John''? 
When pushed to its logical conclusion, the theory that all 
connotative words are radically significant and not arbitrary 
must either fall back on the theory of the eternal and 
internal relation between words and meanings, or be 
rejected. For if we can show that at any time there was a 
single connotative term, which was used to signify some- 
thing, though there was no previous relation of the word 
with the meaning signified, then the distinction between a 
connotative name and a proper name, on the basis of their 
first use, vanishes altogether. In fact when my attention 
is first directed to an object and I am told that it is a Zebra, 
and when again my attention is drawn to another object 
and I am told that it is John, to me both words are equally 
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devoid of previous significance. But the very moment I 
learn the names, both of them become connected with the 
characteristics of the animal and the man, and it is on the 
strength of this connection that I can repeat the use of 
the words in other connections and gradually gain better 
acquaintance, which also modifies and enriches the significance 
of the words. 

To this it will be replied that the logical connotation of 
a word is not subjective, not even objective, but conventional. 
The connotation of the word ‘‘Zebra’’ has been convention- 
ally fixed, on the basis of the knowledge acquired about it 
by different persons. It can be applied only to objects 
possessing the characteristics which constitute that fixed 
connotation. But the word ‘‘John,’’ though it also has a 
fixed significance in so far as the same man is denoted by 
it, can be applied to another person ' having altogether 
different characteristice. If that be so the difference between 
a connotative name and a proper name comes to this : whereas 
the former has only one fixed significance, the latter can have 
more than one. Let us see how far this distinction is tenable. 
First of all we may ask: If it be so, what becomes of con- 
notative words like ''bar," ‘‘bench,”’ ‘‘flag,’’ etc., which 
have different meanings? Though of ''bar'" and ''bench'' it 
may be said that the different meanings are internally 
connected. it cannot be so said about ''flag,'"" which is traced 
to altogether different etymological sources, as it carries 
the different meanings : a ''banner,'"" ''a stone.” “ʻa plant,” 
and ''to grow languid.'' It mav be said that, though we have 
different meanings of connotative terms in our actual 
languages, in a logically ideal language there would be onlv 
one significance to one word and vice versa. in order to avoid 
ambicuitv. To this the reply would he: Surely this annlies 
to the case of proper names as well. There wou'd onlv be 
one proper name for one obiect in an ideal language. exactly 
for the same reason of avoiding ambiguity, from which we 
suffer so often even in cases of proper names. 

It is often said that logic, as an exact science, can deal 
only with words whose significances are fixed, and that a 
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proper name with its unfixed connotation cannot be of any 
use in logic. Though we ourselves have supported, in another 
context,' the principle that uncertain meaning (e.g. suggested 
meaning) cannot be recognized by logicians, yet we do not 
think that the significance of a proper name is of such an 
uncertain character. For otherwise logic could not recognize 
any inference the premises of which contain a proper name. 
The very fact that we have such recognized inferences as 
“The King of England is the Emperor of India. George V 
is the King of England. Therefore he is the Emperor of 
India," shows that logic has valuable use for proper names. 

It has been held by the eminent Western logicians like 
Johnson and Keynes that the denotation of a term is deter- 
mined by its connotation. But if proper names have no 
connotation, what is it that determines its denotation? As 
Johnson himself asks, ''But if we allow of any name that 
if contains an element of non-significance, how is it possible 
that this name should be understood as applying to the 
same object when used at different times or by different 
persons or in different and varying connections?''? This leads 
Johnson to say that a proper name has meaning or 
significance but no connotation. As he puts it : ‘‘When, then, 
finally we agree with the general position of the best logicians 
that the proper name (as Mill says) is non-connotative, this 
does not amount to saying that the proper name is non- 
significant or has no meaning, etc.'' ? 

But we must confess that we fail to unedrstand the 
distinction between ‘“‘significance’’ and ‘‘connotation,’’ be- 
tween ''non-significant' and ‘‘non-connotative’’. But we are 
relieved of the pain of ignorance when we find that the 
eminent writer himself forgets his own distinction overleaf 
when he solemnly pronounces, ''I propose, therefore, to 
define the word proper as equivalent to non-connotative, 
non-descriptive or non-significant (since these three terms 
are themselves synonymous), and the only debatable point 
which remains is as to whether any names can properly be 


1 Vide, Bec. 5 of this chap, ? Logic, Part I, p. 82. 
3 Logic, Part I, p. 96, 
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called proper.'' ' We are forced to believe then that the great 
writer fights shy of his ''best logicians," and while verbally 
agreeing with them has grave doubts which make him 
vacillate between conflicting views. Applying logic to his 
own confessions, we might as well say that as a proper 
name, according to him, has significance, and as significance 
and connotation are also synonymous according to him, it 
follows that a proper name has connotation. But the qualifica- 
tion he adds at the end of the statement quoted above renders 
this task of applying logic unnecessary. For he expresses his 
doubts as to whether there is any proper name at all, as 
undertood by his definition. Of modern Western logicians, 
Bradley ? and Bosanquet ? and some others agree in holding 
that a proper noun has a universal meaning as its connotation. 

We may on our part conclude, on the grounds already 
adduced and without carrying the disccssion any further, 
that it is wrong to suppose that a proper name has no 
connotation. A proper name stands for the ideal synthesis" 
of the various stages and phases of the substantive. As such 
it connotes a universal concept, namely the essential char- 
acteristics common to the various states of the substantive. In 
the words of the great author of the Sarvadaréana-samgraha, 
"The universal (jati) connoted by a proper name (samjfia) 
like Devadatta is proved on the basis of the knowledge of 
his identity (as, ‘it is he’), from his birth till his death, through 
all the changing stages of childhood, boyhood and vouth.''* 
And it is due to this fact that a proper name can at all be used 
sometimes as a common name (e.g. He is a Hercules) or can 
yield an adjective (e.g. Herculean, Miltonic, etc.). 

To come to the second class of the so-called non-connotative 
terms, namely singular abstract terms. Most of what has been 
said about proper nouns applies here as well. According to 
Mill, whose view is still accepted by many on these matters, 


"white," ''long,"  ''virtuous," are connotative, whereas 
‘‘whiteness,’’ ''length,'' ''virtuousness'" are non-connotative. 
! Ibid., p. 99. 

2 Logic, p. 59. 3 Essentials of Logic, pp. 91-93. 
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The reason assigned is that ‘‘the word white denotes all white 
things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc.," and 
‘connotes the attribute whiteness.’’ But ‘‘whiteness signifies 
an attribute only.” Two shortcomings then disqualify a word 
like ''whiteness'' from taking its place in the aristocracy of 
connotative terms. First, it has no other attribute to qualify 
it as its connotation; secondly, it is singular, that is, it has 
no other subjects of which it can be predicated (just as white 
can be predicated of various subjects). 

As regards the first disqualification, we believe that it is 
absolutely wrong to hold that ''whiteness' has no further 
attribute or ''adjective'" (as Johnson would say) to stand for 
its connotation. On the contrary, without such an attribute 
or adjective it would have been simply impossible for us to 
distinguish whiteness from redness, yellowness and blackness, 
and also to know exactly what it is. Just as the quality of 
being ‘‘white’’ distinguishes ‘‘white’’ from  ''red' and 
* *vellow,'' etc., and makes it what it is, so the quality of being 

whiteness is the quality or attribute or adjective that distin- 
guishes ‘‘whiteness’’ from ''redness,'' ''blackness,'' etc., and 
makes it what it is. And this is the connotation of the term 
whiteness. If the quality of being white is denoted by white- 
ness, logical conformity demands that the quality of being 
whiteness should be denoted by the word ‘‘whiteness-ness."’ 
. But in English, where logicians have to depend for their 
' terminology on the step-motherly provision of non-philosophical 
grammarians, such a direct and logical use of double suffixes 
will be at once tabooed as hypercritical, though in their utter 
ignorance they would neither discern nor object if the same 
thought were smuggled into usage through a long cumbrous 
phrase. 

Consequently, since language is the greatest help in the 
analysis and accurate grasp of thought, these abstract 
conceptions are bound to be, and have been, relegated to the 
sphere of confusion. In India however, where grammar was 
constantly enlightened by logic, the language was left plastic 
enough to receive any and every mould of thought, and where 
meaning necessitated a fresh coinage, the intelligent gram- 
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marians did not grudge this. Consequently Indian logic could 
attain great accuracy and precision . And whereas in English 
logic a word like ‘‘whiteness-ness’” will be looked upon as a 
horrible monster, even a beginner in Indian logic will readily 
receive a word like ‘‘gotva-tva’’ (cowness-ness) with intelligent 
appreciation. 2 

But to return to our discussion proper, we find that even 
whiteness is not devoid of an attribute as its connotation. Its 
connotation is, with apologies to the grammarian, ''whiteness- 
ness'". The same line of argument wil show that even 
whiteness-ness has the connotation whitenessness-ness and so 
on ad infinitum. Where meaning requires it, there should be 
no parsimony of expression. And if we could take the first 
step in abstractoin by separating white from white things, and 
a second by isolating whiteness from white colours, why 
should we stop here and not proceed further in the process 
of abstraction, if the same purpose, namely the clarification 
of meaning, has to be served? We are agreebaly relieved to 
find, however, that Johnson has come to realize that 
‘‘adjectives can properly be predicated of adjectives as such,” 
though he is shy enough to qualify his remarks with ‘‘ifs” 
and ‘‘seems’’. The illustrations’ he gives of primary, 
secondary and tertiary adjectives will be instructive to 
students of Western logic, and will corroborate the views of 
Indian logic given above. 

As regards the second disqualification, that a word lke ` 
whiteness or justice is singular and cannot therefore stand 
as a class concept or as a universal, it is best to refer to the 
words of Mill himself. In another context * he says that some 
abstract names such as colour are ''certainly general," and 
that ‘‘such is even the word whiteness, in respect of the 
different shades of whiteness to which it is applied in 
common.'' But he still thinks that there is a residual class 
of attributes which are ''neither variable in degree nor in 
kind," such as milk-whiteness, etc., and these attributes 
1 Logic, Pert I, p. 103. The illustrations ere: ''A is moving," ''"The 


movement of A is rapid," "The rapidity of the movement of A is surprising." 
2 Logic, Part I, p. 3. 
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refer to themselves alone and to no other subjects. Does 
this statement stand scrutiny? The very fact that a term is 
called abstract signifies that it has been abstracted from some 
subject or subjects. If so, it can always be referred to or 
predicated of that or those subject or subjects, so that there 
can be no attribute, however abstract, which lacks a subject 
for reference. But it may be asked, if the attribute is 
abstracted from a singular object, how can it be general? 
To this we reply, because what is metaphysicall or even 
psychologicallv a single subject or is identical can, for logic, 
be many, as each of its states or aspects can serve the 
purpose of a separate logical subject. Hence it would seem 
that no abstract term can be singular. Milk-whiteness can 
be referred to various subjects, viz., the milk-whiteness as 
in cow's milk, goat's milk, buffalo's milk, etc., or even as 
in Indian cow's milk, Australian cow's milk, or even as in 
to-day's cow's milk, yesterday's cow's milk. All these being 
logically different subjects, the term milk-whiteness is not 
“singular but general.’ 

It is interesting to note that even Mill himself, after making 
these distinctions, feels puzzled and breaks down by saying, 
“To avoid needless logomachies, the best course would 
probably be to consider these names as neither general 
nor individual and to place them in a class apart.'' * If so, 
our purpose is served. The ban on some abstract attmbutes 
‘on the score of their being singular vanishes. 

To conclude, then, the double objection against the inclusion 
of abstract terms among connotative terms is found to be 
, groundless, as they have both attributes for connotation and 
subjects for reference. That proper names are connotative 
has already been shown. And these being the two kinds of 
terms which are spoken of as non-connotative, it is also 
found that all words are connotative. It need only be 
remembered that by ‘‘words’’ we mean, as we said at the 
very beginning, the vachakas or expressive or meaningful 
words, not the bodhakas, or merely indicative signs. Then, 
1 Vide Johnson's Logic Part I, p. 181, Art. 4. 

2 Logic, Part I, p. 80; 
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we believe, the doubts entertained -about the Advaita view 
will all be removed. With these remarks we pass on to 
another problem about the meaning of a word. 


5. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY MEANINGS 


We have hitherto been dealing with the primary meanings 
of words. But in addition to these primary meanings there 
are also secondary ones. In Indian logic, the primary meaning 
of a word is called vacyartha or śakyārtha, or mukhyartha 
or even abhidheyartha. The secondary meaning of a word 
is called laksyártha. The Indian rhetoricians,’ however, hold 
that in addition to the primary and secondary meanings of 
a word there can be a tertiary meaning as well, which they 
call vyangyartha and which can be roughly rendered into 
suggested meaning. 

The primary meaning of a word has already been discussed. 
When in a certain context the primary meaning of a word 
is not suitable, we must understand the word in a secondary 
sense. For instance, when a dog is spoken of as being a ''lion 
in the field and a lamb at home," we at once understand 
that really a dog cannot possibly be a lion or even a lamb. 
Hence the primary meanings of the terms must be abandoned 
and some secondary figurative meanings sought out. The 
primary meaning of a word is known by adults mostly 
through memory. On hearing the word ''lion'' or ''lamb'' 
we remember the primary meaning which it stands for. 
The primary meaning, constituted as it is of all the common 
essential attributes found in all the particulars, is not a 
simple thing; it is something complex. The secondary 
meaning is generally obtained by selecting a part of the 
original meaning and rejecting the rest. For instance in the 
above case, the word lion stands only for a part of the 
original meaning of the word ‘‘lion,’’ namely the surpassing 
strength and prowess of the animal; the physical appearance, 


! Mammata's Kavya-prakiga, 2, 6, and 2, 19; Ekavali, 2, 3, and Sahitya- 
darpana, 2, 13. 
87—1916 B. 
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etc., are abandoned. So also of the word *''lamb.'' Again, 
when a weight-lifter is called a ‘‘crane,’’ it is the physical 
appearance of a crane, to the exclusion of other aspects, that 
is aimed at. In some cases, however, the original meaning is 
entirely preserved and a change occurs only in the gram- 
matical part of speech. For instance, when the word 
"original," primarily an adjective, is used as a substantive, 
the meaning is neither narrowed nor widened. But in some 
cases, e.g. the ''three R's,” the special meaning is not directly 
connected with the primary general meaning, but is only 
indirectly connected with it through a special case of the use 
of the sound ''R'' as initials in the three words, Reading and 
Writing and 'Rithmetic. Here we have really the case of a 
symbol of a symbol. ''Rs'' stand for some other words and 
the words stand for the meanings. In such a case, then, the 
original meaning is altogether forsaken. We have thus three 
types of secondary meanings: First, where a part of the 
original meaning is preserved and a part is rejected. This is 
called in Sanskrit, jahad-ajahallaksanai. Secondly, where the 
original meaning is preserved in toto, which is called ajahal- 
laksana. Thirdly, where the original meaning is altogether 
given up anda quite new meaning is acquired, which is 
called jahal-laksana. 

So long as the primary meaning of a word serves a par- 
ticular context, no recourse to a secondary meaning is at all 
necessary. It.is only when the primary meaning is found in 
any way incompatible that the necessity arises for seeking 
a new meaning. The primary meaning of a word is known 
at first either through some authority, e.g. a person or a 
dictionary, or through the inductive method, i.e. inferring 
the meaning from the many contexts where the word occurs. 
But the surest way of knowing the exact meaning of a word 
as fixed by usage is to learn it from authority. When the 
meaning is once learned, in all subsequent uses of the word 
the meaning, of course, is remembered. But in cases where 
doubt arises as to the meaning of the word in a particular 
context, owing either to the fact that the word possesses 
more than one meaning (as the word ‘‘dear’’), or to the fact 
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that the word, though primarily possessing only one meaning, 
is used there in some secondary figurative sense, memory 
fails as the only guide to the knowledge of meaning. The 
motive of the speaker or the writer, as judged from that 
particular context or universe of discourse (prakarana), is a 
second help to the ascertainment of meaning. The secondary 
meaning of a word, therefore, is known through arthapatti, 
the data of which are the remembered primary meaning, and 
the inferred motive of the writer. When a dog is spoken of 
as a lion, the primary meaning is found to be impossible 
and the secondary meaning is found, through arthapatti, to 
be the only meaning which can remove the conflict between 
the primary meaning and the motive of the speaker as inferred 
from the context. 

As precision and accuracy are the chief objects of logic, 
it should always demand the use of a word in its plain, 
primary, unambiguous sense. But change of meaning is 
such a vital factor in the existence and development of a 
language that this demand, if strictly enforced, would reduce 
speaking and writing almost to an impossibility. Hence logic 
must recognize, though against its will, the secondary changed 
meanings as well, provided these meanings are ascertained 
tolerably accurately through the primary meanings and the 
particular universes of discourse. 

We said previously that Indian rhetoricians pleaded for the 
recognition of a tertiary meaning of words, namely for sug- 
gested meaning or, as it was called, vyangyartha. Logicians, 
however, systematically rejected their contention, for the 
simple reason that though suggested meaning possessed 
great literary beauty and merit, it was too vague, fleeting 
and subjective to have any place among logical meanings, 
the recognition of which is based purely on their objective 
certainty and accuracy. An illustration of such a meaning 
will show the propriety of the attitude assumed by logicians. 
When it is said, “‘The house is on the Ganges,” the primary 
meaning, namely a house being actually on water, is unreason- 
able. So the secondary meaning, ''the house being on the 
bank of the Ganges," is to be understood here. But it may 


- 
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be asked, when the meaning could have been quite clearly 
and aecurately expressed by saying that ''the house is on 
the bank of the Ganges," what motive led the speaker to 
the indirect way of expressing his idea? To this the rhetori- 
cians reply that this indirect and figurative form of expres- 
sion has an inward motive of suggesting that the house must 
be cool and sacred, as though it was in actual contact with 
the sacred and cool water of the river. So in addition to the 
primary and secondary meanings, hold the rhetoricians, a 
tertiary suggested meaning must be recognized. Similarly 
when it is said, ** You are the descendant of the great Rama,'' 
the meaning indirectly suggested is that ''you must be noble 
and courageous, etc.” 

Such süggestsd meaning, as we have said, has an important 
place in common parlance and also in poetry, where the 
appeal is more to the emotions and sentiments than to reason. 
But to logic, whose only appeal is to reason, accuracy and 
precision are indispensable. So primary, direct and fixed 
meanings alone can be recognized by logic. It is only a 
concession to the imperfection of current languages that 
even secondary meanings are recognized. But a secondary 
meaning is recognized because it can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty from the context. Indeed some secondary meanings 
have become almost as fixed as primary ones.’ It takes a 
little time to realize that the English expression, '"The house 
is on the river,” is at all a figurative use. Similarly secondary 
figurative meanings in the expressions, ''the bench and the 
bar," ''right-hand man," ''the crown versus the people,” 
"the head of the department,"  etc., are almost as 
unambiguous and constant as primary meanings. 

But the meanings indirectly suggested and insinuated are 
so uncertain that they cannot be recognized in logic. In a 


t The Indian rhetoricians distinguish secondary meanings into those that 
have been fixed by usage (ridhi-lakgani) and those that are occasionally and 
purposively conferred (preyojanamuls laksaná). To the former class would 
belong words like ''spinster," originally meaning ''a spinning woman,'' nut 
now always meaning "an unmarried female," and to the latter class *''lion,' 
"lamb,' etc., as figuratively used. Vide Sühitya-darpanpa, 2, 5. 


` 
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previous discussion we saw that the logical significance of 
a word has nothing to do with the changing existence and 
contents of the idea called up by the word, but rests on the 
universal meaning part of the idea. And it is the confusion 
of the meaning of an idea with its existence and contents 
(which includes images, emotions, desires, etc., roused in 
the mind by the particular word differently in different 
contexts) that is responsible for the unreasonable demand 
for the inclusion of the suggested sense in the logical meaning 
of the word. ‘‘A house on the Ganges’’ may call up the holy 
sentiments of a reverent Hindoo, but to others it may serve 
only to call up associations of smoke, dirt, filth and blind 
superstition. The expression ‘‘you are the descendant of 
Rama” may be flattering to some and indifferent’ to others. 
The expression, ‘‘you are a fish-eater," invariably means a 
reproach for a Madrasee Brahmin, but none to a Bengali, 
who may be reminded, on the contrary, of the savour and 
relish of a dish of fish. Thus it is only natural and reasonable 
that such fleeting and subjective suggestions should not be 
accepted by logicians as the logical meanings of words. In 
Vedantic literature no mention even is made of this con- 
tention, and so it would seem that this view of the rhetori- 
cians is not considered by the Vedantins even worth criticism. 
We mention this view in this connection because its considera- 
tion would serve to dispel some possible confusion and would. 
bring into bold relief the logical meaning as contrasted with . 
the subjective and suggested meaning of poetry and common 
parlance. 

We may summarize the main results of this somewhat 
lengthy chapter before we conclude. A word is the symbol 
of thought. As a symbol, it negates its private existence and 
content for the meaning it symbolizes. The meaning is 
neither a particular psychical state nor the imagery called 
forth by the word; it is a universal. A word means a 
particular not primarily but secondarily. In addition to its 
primary meaning, a word can have a secondary meaning also. 
The so-called suggested meaning is too fleeting and subjective 
to be regarded as a logical meaning. 
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The primary meaning of a word is at first known either 
directly from authority, or by induction from its particular 
uses by authoritative persons in different contexts. But 
subsequently the meaning is remembered when the word is 
heard. The secondary meaning is resorted to only when the 
primary meaning is found to be incompatible in a particular 
context; but it is somehow connected with the primary 
meaning. The secondary meaning therefore must be known 
through arthapatti based on the primary meaning and the 
context. But if the secondary meaning is not occasional, but 
permanently fixed by usage to the complete loss of the 
primary meaning, as in “spinster, ''beef,"' etc., it 1s 
known also like primary meaning through memory in all 
subsequent uses. | 


1 Originally an " ox." 





CHAPTER IV 
THE SENTENCE AND ITS MEANING 
1. THE NATURE OF A SENTENCE 


We have hitherto been speaking about the meanings of 
isolated words. The meaning of an isolated word is, as we 
have seen, a universal. As universal, it is necessarily 
indeterminate for knowledge. The universal symbolized by 
the word ‘‘cow’’ is based on the abstraction of common 
essential attributes from all particular cows, white and not- 
white, milch and dry, present and past. But if it is based on 
the one hand on abstraction, it is also based on the other hand 
on subsumptive classification. Consequently the universal 
potentially contains all particulars as well. And it is on the 
strength of this potency that the indeterminate universal 
can once more be determined into a particular, with the help 
of suitable determinants. 

When the two words ''red'" and ''horse'" are combined 
together into the expression ''red horse," we have two 
universals which limit each other to yield a synthetic 
meaning. ‘‘Red’’ by itself has the potency of being applied to 
all subjects, horse and not-horse, having the quality of 
redness; and ''horse' also potentially includes all subjects 
red and not-red, having ''horseness' as their essential 
attribute. But when combined together, ''red horse’’ means 
horse having the attribute of redness, so that the universal, 
*red,'" becomes relatively limited and particularized through 
the elimination of all subjects that are not horses; and the 
universal, ‘‘horse,’* becomes similarly particularized through 
the elimination of all subjects that are not red. The 
combination of two universals resulting in a synthetic 
meaning is a new grade of knowledge, that is quite distinct 
from the knowledge of the isolated universals. It is termed 
$abda-bodhah. We shall speak about the exact nature of this 
knowledge afterwards. What we have to notice now is that, 
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according to Indian logicians, this new meaning marks the 
beginning of a vakya or sentence. The ordinary idea of 
grammarians, Indian as well as Western, is that without a 
verb there cannot be a sentence. The reason advanced by 
them is either that without a verb the thought sought to 
be expressed by the speaker is not complete, or that without 
it the expectancy of the hearer is not fully satisfied. But 
these reasons, if rigorously considered, cannot stand criticism, 
since very often we find that the use of a verb is neither a 
means to the complete expression of a thought, nor a means 
to the satisfaction of curiosity. On the contrary, expressions 
like ‘‘good morning," ''alas," ‘“‘hurrah,’” etc., are found 
sufficient to relieve the speaker of the full burden of his 
thought and the listener of his expectancy even without the 
help of verbs (whether spoken or understood). Thus if, 
satisfaction of the speaker or of the listener be the test of a 
sentence, then even an interjection has to be called a sentence. 
Consequently, the grounds on which a verb is thought to 
be indispensable to a sentence are not justifiable. Jagadisa 
remarks, therefore, in his Sabda-éakti-praküsika, ''The old 
traditional view that there can be no sentence without a 
verb is to be rejected as it has no grounds.''* 

The only way, then, in which a sentence can be 
distinguished from an isolated word is, as we have already 
said, that while a word presents only a single isolated 
meaning, a sentence conveys a meaning that presents a 
svnthesis (anvaya) of the meanings of more than one word. 
Thus according to this view, the expression ''red horse'' is as 
much a vakya or sentence as the expression, ''the red horse 
is grazing in the field, in front of the King's palace.” 


2. Dogs CONSTRUCTION PRECEDE EXPRESSION? 
Two VIEWS 


The distinguishing characteristic of a sentence, then, is the 
construction (anwaya) of different meanings into a single 


1 Sabda-éakti-prakü£ika, Kar. 13, commentary ''Kriyürahitam na vükyam 
asti iti pricim pravüdo niryuktikatvüt adgraddheyah."’ 
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meaning. But a question necessarily arises here as regards 
the relation of the words of a sentence to the construed 
meaning of the sentence: Do the words of a sentence 
possess the double function of presenting their individual 
meanings and also the construed meaning of the sentence? 
Or do they only present their isolated meanings, while these 
meanings subsequently combine again to produce the single 
meaning of the sentence? 

This question was seriously debated by the two opposing 
schools of Mimàmsà philosophy. The Prabhakaras maintained 
the first position, which was called anvitabhidhana-vada, 
whereas the Bhattas held the second view termed 
abhihitanvaya-vada. 

The Prabhakaras, who resemble in many ways the modern 
pragmatists or instrumentalists in according primacy to the 
will, held that all words spoken must directly or indirectly 
enjoin some duty or practice on fhe listeners. Even the 
apparent existential propositions must be ultimately inspired ~ 
by some practical interest. On hearing the word ‘cow, we 
must necessarily expect that something has to be done with 
the cow. It is either to be brought or driven away or fastened 
or let loose. Thus we get the verb expressing the action to 
be performed. In order to perform the action some agent 
and some modus operandi, some locus, etc., are required. 
Hence the nominative, the instrumental, the locative and 
the various adverbial expressions are all acquired. It is 
held, therefore, that the verb expressing an action is the 
nucleus of a sentence, and around it the agent, the object, 
the instrumental, etc., cluster and are held together through 
their relationships with the verb. In learning a language 
we learn the meanings of words from the different particular 
contexts in which they occur. And in all contexts words 
oceur as invariably related to some verb in the various ways 
mentioned above. Though afterwards through generalization 
we get the universal meanings of words, these universals 
are not altogether purged of their relations to the verbs. 
On the contrary they always retain a general reference to 
verbs. Words, while explicitly and primarily expressing their 

38—1916 B 
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universal meanings, contain therefore implicit and indirect 
general reference to verbs also; and it is in virtue of this 
second function that they readily combine together to yield 
the meaning of the sentence. Consequently, it is found 
that words themselves can discharge the double function 
ol presenting their own individual meanings and the 
meaning of the sentence. It is not true that words present 
only their own isolated and unrelated meanings, while these 
meanings afterwards combine together to yield the construed 
meaning of the sentence. This assumption is gratuitous and 
far-fetched, because it is only related and construed (anvita) 
meanings that are expressed by words. Construction is not 
therefore a subsequent function; it is already presupposed in 
the very uttering of the words of a sentence (anvitanam 
eva abhidhünam, na tu abhihitanàm anvayah).' 

As against this view the Bhattas hold that words cannot 
discharge both the functions ascribed to them by the 
. Prabhakaras. They can only present their own isolated 
meanings, and construction takes place afterwards. It is not 
true that all words in a sentence are related to the verb. 
In the sentence, ''Bring the white cow," the adjective 
"white" is connected with the noun ''cow," and not with 
the verb ''bring.''* 

This difficulty may induce the supporter of the above 
theory to modify the original position and hold that a word 
has reference to some word, not necessarily a verb. In the 
above illustration, the noun has reference to the verb and 
the adjective to the noun. 'The meaning of no word, there- 
fore, is primarily presented to us as an isolated universal. 

But the theory is not free from difficulties even in this 
modified form. 

‘If meanings of isolated words had the construed relations 
already embedded in them, all words would have been 
synonymous.* For according to this view, in an expression 
like ‘‘red horse," “red” would mean, even before the whole 


! For a discussion of the Prübhükara view, vide Prakarapa-pafcikü, p. 92 
et seq. 


2 Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, p. 258. 3 Tbid., p. 279. 
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expression is uttered, ''red as related to horse,’’ and “horse” 
also would mean ''horse as related to red.” Both would thus 
virtually mean the same thing. But if it be replied that 
"red'" does not posesss any reference to any particular 
noun (e.g. horse) but that (as an adjective) it has a general 
reference to all nouns, two objections can still press against 
this reply. 

First, it may be asked: If it were so, why should we fail. 
to make any meaning out of ''square circle," where both the 
words possess meanings and where there is also a noun to 
be qualified by the adjective, ''square''? If construction 
always preceded expression, then such phrases could never 
be uttered even in jest; for nothing unconstrued could be 
uttered. To obviate this objection an attempt may be made 
to modify the original statement further. It may be said that 
the words of a sentence, in expressing related and construed 
meaning, contain previous reference neither to the particular 
meanings actually presented by the particular words used, 
in the sentence, nor to all general meanings that can bear 
grammatical relationship with them, but only to meanings 
that are compatible. So in the expression ''square circle," 
the word ‘‘square’’ presents originally a meaning that has 
reference only to words that are not only grammatically 
suitable, but are also logically compatible. Hence ''square'' 
excludes even originally all reference to circles, triangles, etec., 
which are not compatible with its own meaning. 

A second objection would still press against the view that 
construction precedes expression. Even granting that the 
meaning of a word is already related to other general 
compatible meanings, one must have to admit that the 
particular construction or relation is something new, and 
arises after all the words of the sentence are uttered. Tor 
instance, the word ''red'" might originally have a general 
reference to those things alone that can be red; that is to 
sav, ‘‘red’’ may and does mean a colour that 1s attributed to a 
suitable thing, a cow, a dog, a horse, a bird, ete., and not 
darkness, virtue, etc. But until the particular word ''horse" 
is uttered, the general construed meaning of red cannot be 
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 particularized to yield the meaning ‘‘the red colour as 
attributed to a horse.” If so, we must come back to the view 
that the particular construed meaning of the sentence is 
= known only after the whole sentence has been uttered. If so, 
construction 1s not prior to expression but subsequent to it. 
We must, therefore, ultimately accept the view of 
abhihitanvaya (which literally means construction of the 
uttered, abhihitanam eva anvayah). 

According to this second view, the words of a sentence 
present only their primary isolated meanings. Those 
meanings afterwards combine to produce the particular 
synthesized or construed meaning. So the construed 
meaning is obtained not directly from words themselves, but 
indirectly through the meanings of the words. 

An objection may, however, be raised against this theory 
also. If the words of a sentence do not present its meaning, 
how is it that a change of word affects the meaning of a 
sentence? And why are words uttered at all to convey 
thought? To this it is replied, that to say that words do not 
present the meaning of a sentence is not to say that the 
component words have no relation whatsoever to its meaning. 
Words are really spoken to express the meaning contained 
in the sentence. They are the invariable antecedent condition 
for the understanding of the meaning of a sentence; only 
they are not the immediate antecedent condition. As 
Kumirila says': ''Just as fuel is the indispensable condition 
‘of cooking, but cooking is performed not directly by fuel, but 
through the flame generated by it, so are words indispensable 
to the understanding of meaning of a sentence; but this 
understanding is not immediately caused by the words, but 
by the meanings they present to the mind." If words 
themselves could give rise to the knowledge of meaning,. 
then the meaning of a sentence, composed of words, the 
meanings of which are known, would invariablv be known. 
But as a matter of fact, we often find cases where the 
component words are understood, but not the meaning of the 


1 Sloka-virtika, p- 943, 
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sentence. This would suggest that some other condition is 
to be satisfied. And this condition, as we shall see, is the 
construction of the meanings of the words into the synthetic 
meaning of the sentence. 

Now the Advaitins are divided among themselves on the 
question : Which of these two views is correct? On empirical 
questions the Advaitins as a rule follow the Bhattas.* But 
on this point some Advaitins deviate from that custom. The 
authors of the Vivarana and of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha * regard both these views as equally good for their 
purpose. The author of the Vedanta-paribhasa,* while 
discussing the problem of the relation of the universal (as the 
meaning of a word) to the particular, offers as one of the 
solutions the view of the Prabhakaras, that the particular 
is also implicitly meant by a word, though explicitly it 
means a universal. But almost all the great authorities 
on Advaita, namely Vacaspati,* Citsukhacaryya,” Madhu- 
sudan Sarasvati,* hold that abhihitanvaya-vada alone is 
tenable. The author of the Citsukhi goes to the length of 
saying that this is the only view that Samkara himself 
favours in his commentary on the Samanvaya-suttra. But 
Samkara does not really explicitly mention there any of 
these two theories in so many words. 

What affects the Advaitins vitally in this matter is the 
interpretation of the Vedic texts which assert truths about 
God and self, and which have no reference to any practice 
or injunction. The Prabhakaras hold that Vedic texts without 
exception directly or indirectly refer to some injunctions, 
and that even those texts which apparently contain state- 
ments of facts are to be understood as incidental expressions 
caleulated to actuate persons to follow the Vedic injunctions 


t Cf, the Vedántic maxim, ''Vyavabüre Bhattanayak."’ 

2 Cf. Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, pp. 257-262. 

3 Paribhásá, chap. iv, also commenary of Ananta Krsna Sistri (pub. by 
Calcutta University), Paribhüsüprakáé£ikàá. 

4 Bhümati on Brahma-sütra, 1, 1, 4. 

s Citsukht, and Nayanaprasüdini, chap. 1, p. 155. 

6 Advaita-siddhi, chap. ii, p. 687. 
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or avoid their violation. With this definite purpose they 


A 


advanced the theory of anvitābhidhānam, which made the 
verb (or action) the very nerve of a sentence, making all 
other words subsidiary to it. The essential motive of this 
theory, therefore, was antagonistic to the Advaitins, who 
laid the greatest emphasis on the texts that speak of the 
reality that can be attained not through action but through 
knowledge. But Samkara, while refuting the original propo- 
sition that all texts are for some ritual practice, says that 
even if that were conceded, yet one must admit that there 
are texts which state the existence of materials necessary 
for practice. The texts themselves do, therefore, state the 
existence of things, as preconditions to commandments 
themselves. The fundamental position of the Prābhākaras, 
that the texts are never statements of facts but always 
express some injunctions, therefore, falls through. Samkara 
thus refutes the Prābhākaras by assuming their own dictum; 
and as this served his purpose he did not raise the questions 
about anvitābhidhāna or abhihitanvaya. 

The author of Vivaraņa raises this question and says that 
while abhihitānvaya-vāda is in perfect agreement with 
Vedàntic interpretation of the texts about self, Brahman, 
etc., even the theory of anvitābhidhāna is not opposed to 
it. In order to prove this contention the author interprets 


. anvitabhidhana-vada in a new light. He says that it is 


absurd that this theory should mean that the meanings of 
all words are connected with action alone. What it should 
mean is that all words have meanings that are originally 
construed or have reference to all suitable things like 
attributes, substance, action.* Interpreted in this way, 
this theory can explain the texts in question, because the 
théory would no longer demand that every word must have 
a reference to some verb (or action); and then even according 
to this theory the Advaitin’s object would be obtained. 

In explaining the theory of anvitabhidhina we have already 
considered this modification suggested by the author of 


1 Vivarana-prameya-samgraba, p. 260. 2 Ibid., p. 258. 


e 
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Vivarana. This modification may be sufficient to save the 
Vedantic texts from the particular objection raised by the 
Mimamsakas. But considered from other points of view this 
theory, as we have already shown, cannot stand even in the 
modified form. The author of Vivarana and some others 
look at the question only from that limited point of view, 
and they think, therefore, that both the theories are tenable 
as serving their purpose. But the authors of the Citsukhi, 
the Bhamati and the Advaita-siddhi consider the question 
from other points also, and declare that abhihitanvaya- 
vada alone can be supported. 


We have already shown that anvitabhidhana-vada is not 
acceptable even in any modified form. Indeed, if universals 
be the meanings of words, the meaning of a sentence cannot 
be directly obtained from words. The meanings obtained 
from words have to be synthesizéd in order that we. may 
be able to know the constructive meaning of the particular 
sentence; and the primary meaning of a word being a" 
universal according to the Advaitins, abhihitanvaya-vada is 
the only possible logical conclusion. In connection with 
the meanings of words, however, we have given as one 
of the Vedantic views the theory that though the explicit 
meaning of a word is a universal, the particular also is 
implicitly meant. This view is originally held by the 
Prabhikara School, and the author of the Vedanta-paribhasa ` 
adopted it. 

This theory, if analysed, can be understood to mean two 
things, only one of which is compatible, to a certain extent, 
with the theory of anvitabhidhina, while the other is 
definitely against that theory. The theory (that the 
particular is implicitly meant by a word) may either mean 
that the universal which is the primary meaning of a word 
implicitly contains all the individuals as such (i.e. with their 
individual peculiarities within it), or that the universal 
contains implicitly all individuals as characterized only by the 
universal. If the first be the meaning, namely if ‘‘horse’’ 
means explicitly ‘‘horseness’’ and implicitly ''red horse,” 
“black horse," etc., it may then be somehow held that the 
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word when used in a sentence could, without any subsequent 
construction, signify the particular as meant in that 
sentence. This interpretation may lend some support to the 
anvitabhidhana-vàda of the Prabhakara school. But we 
have seen already that even if the word ''horse'' could really 
mean the particular horses, with their individual peculiarities, 
some construction would stil be necessary to select the 
partieular horse meant in a particular context by eliminating 
the other possible particulars. And this constructive function, 
taking place as it would after expression of the sentence, 
would undermine the theory of anvitabhidhana. But even 
apart from this consideration the theory, in its first meaning, 
is not itself tenable. For, as we have seen in a previous 
chapter, the word ''horse" as meaning ''horseness'" cannot 
include in it individual: peculiarities that fall outside the 
essential generic attributes. Hence, the theory can be. 
accepted by the Vedàntist only in the second sense, according 
to which a horse would mean implicitly a red horse or a 
black horse, in so far as it possesses the essential generic 
attributes ''horseness'" connoted by the word, and not in 
so far as it is red or black. The theory in this form is really 
useful as an explanation of the Vedantic view, which does 
not consider the universal to be a pure abstraction purged 
from all reference to particulars. But if the theory is to be 
understood in this second sense, anvitabhidhana-vada becomes 
far less acceptable. According to the Advaitin then, whether 
he holds that a word means a pure universal, or that it 
means a universal having implicit reference to particulars, 
abhihitanvaya-vada can be the only consistent conclusion. 
It is natural, therefore, that some of the greatest Vedantic 
authorities should reject anvitabhidhüna-vàda and support the 
other theory. 


Though anvitàbhidhàna-vüda cannot be accepted in any 
of the forms in which it is advanced by its supporters, there 
is some important truth in it, which should not be overlooked. 
First, in holding that words have implicit reference to 
particulars, it represents a reasonable reaction against the 
extreme view which holds that words mean abstract isolated 
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unrelated universals. Secondly, in holding that construction 
or synthesis of meaning is prior to the expression of a sentence, 
it contains some truth from the speaker's point of view, 
though not from that of the listener. Though in Indian 
philosophy we do not find any explicit distinction between 
these two points of view, we believe some distinction was 
implied. As the problems about Sabda arose, with all 
sections of Indian philosophy, on the interpretation of texts, 
it was the standpoint of the hearer that must naturally 
have been implied. As the primary function of speech is 
the communication of ideas to other persons, the principal 
standpoint in the interpretation of language must also 
necessarily be the standpoint of the hearer, for whom 
words are spoken. And so far as the hearer is concerned, 
it is of course true that words are first heard by him and 
their meanings are afterwards integrated into a constructive 
whole. But from the standpoint of the speaker himself, it 
is perhaps true that the meaning of the sentence is already 
present to his mind, however vaguely, even before he utters 
the sentence. So anvitabhidhana-vada contains some truth 
from this point of view also. It should be added, however, 
that the Prabhakaras never pressed their theory on this 
ground. 

The most important difference that follows from the two 
different theories, however, is as regards the knowledge of 
the meaning of a sentence. According to anvitabhidhana- 
vida the meaning of a sentence can be known through 
memory, since the meaning is presented by words themselves, 
which are remembered to possess certain meanings. But 
according to abhihitanvaya-vada the knowledge of the 
meaning of a sentence, being constructed out of the meanings 
presented by the words, is not mere remembering. It is a new 
kind of knowledge, though usually built on the materials 
supplied by memory. This is generally called sabda-bodha 
or constructive knowledge of the meanings of words. 

Let us consider the relative merit of these two views on 
this important point. Take the sentence, ''Black cows give 
profuse milk.” We have here five words that possess five 
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universals as their meanings. These meanings are, of course, 
remémbered as soon as these words are heard. But how is 
the whole meaning of the sentence known? Can it be also 
legitimately spoken of as being remembered, supposing of 
course that this sentence is heard for the first time? We do 
not see any reason why it can be. Even if we must think 
that the remembered meanings of the words are simply put 
together through what is called memory-synthesis, the 
resultant meaning cannot be called an object of memory. 
Memory is essentially a reproduction of past experience, 
and in the past the five words were learned separately in 
differen£ contexts. They were not originally together in 
experience. So in putting together their meanings, we do 
not simply have a reproduction of past experience. The 
remembered contents are arranged in an order and relation 
that were absent in the past experiences, where the meanings 
of the individual words were learned. Consequently even in 
memory-synthesis the result itself cannot be memory. As 
“Hobhouse says, ‘‘we must recognize in it (memory-synthesis) 
a new factor of knowledge''' not reducible to perception or 
memory. He calls it construction. 

But as a matter of fact, it is not even by simply putting 
together the meanings of the five words that we can obtain 
the resultant meaning of the given sentence. Memories of 
sense-percepts, say of ''black colour," ''a cow" and Oe, 
received at different moments, can afterwards be placed 
side by side perhaps as they were first perceived. We may 
image to ourselves a cow with black colour and with milk 
flowing. But meanings remembered on hearing the words 
"black," ''cow," ‘‘give,’’ ‘‘profuse,’’ ‘‘milk,’’ are not 
memories of sense-percepts, but of universal ideas. And the 
universals do not become combined in toto just as sense- 
percepts do. The universal represented by the word “cow” 
is neither a red cow nor a black cow nor a white cow. It is all 
and none of them. So the universal, the meaning of the word 
“cow, as such, cannot be combined with the meaning of the 


* Theory of Knowledge, p. 83. 
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word ''red," which also refers to the colour of neither cows 
nor horses nor elephants, but to all and none of them. 
Consequently the universals as such cannot combine together 
to vield the meaning of the sentence. We find, therefore, that 
the materials supplied by memory in the case of universal 
meanings cannot, as such, produce any knowledge. The 
meaning of a sentence cannot be obtained, therefore, through 
memory alone. The supporters of the theory of abhihitanvaya 
are right, therefore, in holding, as against those who support 
the theory of anvitabhidhàna, that the meaning of a sentence 
cannot be known through memory, but that it has to be 
known through a new method of knowledge. 


3. CONDITIONS OF SIGNIFICANT COMBINATION 


A combination of universals such as leads to sabda-bodha 
(or knowledge of the meaning of a sentence) is a constructione 
that can take place only under specific conditions, which 
distinguish it from other kinds of construction such as 
memory-synthesis, on the one hand, and inference on the 
other. And it is because of this fact that any and every 
combination of significant words, such as ''cold fire," or 
"hot ice," is not itself significant. Let us examine the 
conditions under which a significant combination or sabda- 
bodha takes place. 

A combination between any two elements can take place 
only when there is a mutual affinity between them. In the 
physical world we come across two kinds of collocation 
called mechanical mixture and chemical combination. In 
mechanical mixture, the two constituent substances lie 
side by side (as sand and sugar) without the interpenetration 
of the one element by the other, and consequently the 
mixture acquires no new properties. But in chemical combina- 
tion the elements interpenetrate to produce a new substance 
possessing properties that were not present in the constituents. 
The cause of a chemical combination les however in 
the mutual affinity between the two combining atoms. 
Hydrogen and oxygen combine because of this chemical 
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affinity, and sand and sugar do not because they lack it. 
This analogy holds good in the mental world as well. Two 
ideas can combine when there is mutual affinity between 
them. But this mutual affinity consists of two factors. 
First, there must be a want, a feeling of incompleteness—a 
fellow-seeking—so to say, on the part of each constituent 
member, and secondly there must also be a potency and 
compatibility on the part of its fellow to satisfy its want. 
The first has been called akamksa (hankering, desire), and 
and the second yogyata (fitness, compatibility) by Indian 
thinkers. 

The universal, as represented by the meaning of a word, 
is an abstraction. An abstraction, by itself, is not a fact 
but a wandering adjective' that constantly gravitates along 
innumerable lines of attraction towards the numberless 
subjects from which it was abstracted. Like a homeless 
_ disembodied spirit it seeks its way back to the concrete which 
was once its body and home. 

When any word is uttered, we are aware of a meaning that 
is universal and, as such, too abstract, too indeterminate 
and too incomplete to be a self-sufficient mental state. So 
a sense of incompleteness (akamksà) is invariably felt, and 
expectancy for factors that can make the idea more complete 
and determinate is aroused. In a significant sentence 
the meaning of every word is made more determinate and 
complete to consciousness by the meaning of every other 
word in the sentence. The more the meanings of the 
words of a sentence can mutually help to determine each 
other, the more is the tension of indeterminate expectancy 
relieved. 

.But apart from the universality of meanings, which applies 
to all words alike, there are some other special causes which 
make some words more indefinite and incomplete in meaning 
than others. The meaning of a noun-word, for example, is 
more complete and self-subsistent than that of an adjective 
or a verb. The reason is that while a noun can denote a 


^ 


1 Bradley, Logic, p. 10, 
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relatively self-sufficient entity, an adjective or a verb denotes 
only a particular abstract aspect, quality or action of the 
substantive, and as an aspect can never exist in thought 
apart from the thing of which it is the aspect, an adjective 
or a verb invariably requires a noun-word and is compara- 
tively less complete to thought than a noun. Again, among 
noun-words, those expressing the explicitly related, as ''son," 
"father," ''friend," carry a sense of greater incompleteness 
than the rest, the absolute terms; as the related always 
require the other side of the relation without which they 
are unintelligible, they are so to say half-thoughts. Again, 
words expressing mere relations (as, in, on, before, and, etc.), 
are still more incomplete, since they present to thought 
relation without the related, a middle without the beginning 
and the end. So they fail to present even half a thought. 


In these special cases, the incompleteness of meaning and 
consequent striving after completion (akamksa) are always 
felt without exception. But in other cases, the incompleteness 
though existing may not always be felt. For instance, on 
hearing the sentence, ‘‘James is going," one may feel quite 
satisfied, and may have no further questions to ask; though 
all the same, numberless questions like ''Which James?" 
"Going wherefrom?’’ ‘‘Whereto?’’ How?” ete., might 
still be asked. But on hearing the sentence “‘The son is 
going'', we have an invariable feeling of incompleteness, and 
can hardly help asking the question ‘“Whose son?” We have 
thus to distinguish between the logical and psychological 
aspects of üákümksà, according to the distinction between 
objective incompleteness and felt or subjective incompleteness. 
According to this distinction, akamksa has been differentiated 
into utthita and utthdpya, i.e. expectation that has been 
actually aroused and expectation that can be aroused. 
The psychological always presupposes the logical; that 
is to say, expectancy can be felt only where it can be 
aroused. But the logical does not always imply the psycho- 
logical, because expectation may not be actually aroused 
wherever it is possible. Psychologically then there is a limit 
to expectancy, but logically there is none. For the process 
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of determination being infinite, a meaning, however deter- 
mined, cannot yet be made too determinate to be determined 
further. There would be no end, therefore, to possible 
questions and no end to logical incompleteness of thought. 
When reading or listening to a long, complex but significant 
sentence, with many qualifying clauses, we are often ready 
to be satisfied at many stages before the end; but when 
dragged on to further lengths bv the speaker or the writer, 
we may afterwards appreciate the possibility of questions 
to which his added clauses supply the answers. It is akamksa 
in the logical sense which is at work in such a case, though 
in the psychological sense it is absent. 

But àkamksa is only one of the conditions of combination 
of meanings. Another condition is, as we have said, yogyata 
or compatibility. Every word, as we have seen, can raise an 
expectancy and a desire for the completion of thought, so 
that the meaning of a word requires something else in 
eombination with which it may become more complete to 
thought. This fellow-seeking of a meaning is not and cannot 
be satisfied by any and every other fellow. In the combina- 
tion ‘‘square circle” for instance, we have two members, each 
of which presents a meaning that requires combination for 
self-perfection. But notwithstanding this longing, the two 
members stand repelled from each other. This shows that 
the desire for completion exhibited by the meaning of a 
.word is not blind. The meaning itself guides the choice of 
its fellow. Thus when two meanings are combined, their 
combination is not a mere external relation, but is internally 
determined by both. As Hobhouse has shown so elaborately, 
two ideas, like two physical objects, require common 
points of contact between them. ‘‘On the side of con- 
struction," he says, ''it is limited by the necessity that the 
elements which it combines should be applicable to one 
another. Each brick in the building determines in some 
degree the next, even if in the form of the bed in which 
the new brick is to lie. Combinations of ideas, in short, are 
limited by the points of contact between them.’’* This 


' Theory of Knowledge, p. 208. 
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common point determines the compatibility or yogyatā 
which must obtain between the two meanings that are to 
be combined. The common point is not, however, always 
very evident. In simple cases like ''red horse'' it is easily 
found out. The word ''red'' always implies a surface that is 
red, and ''horse'" implies an animal that has a surface that 
requires some colour. But in the case of “‘human food," no 
physical point of contact is possible, neither can food possess 
any characteristic in common with ''man." But ‘‘food”’ 
implies an eater and man may be one of the eaters, so the 
common point or point of contact is the relation between 
the eater and eaten. But in some cases the connecting 
bond or bonds may be still more indirect and complicated, 
and the relation between the two may be established through 
a series of intermediate links. ''A silent wish,’’ for instance, 
is the wish of a man whose voice is silent while entertaining 
the wish. The adjective primarily applies to the voice, then 
through the voice to the man, and through the man to his 
wish. Thus ''warm reception," ‘‘cold comfort," ''dumb" 
agony,’ 'breathless haste’’ and even ''tall talk” come to be 
significant combinations. It will be evident from these 
examples that the common point may at times yield place 
to a long, complicated, varied and indirect process, and the 
passage from one idea to the other may be through a chain 
of causal connections. Through this process the meaning 
of a word may gradually undergo much transformation, ' 
acquiring many new associations and losing many old ones. : 
But the transformation in meaning, that a word may undergo 
to suit a new combination, is always limited by its original 
meaning. There may be something in the meaning of one 
word that may make any association with another meaning 
altogether impossible, so that the two cannot be related 
(except by opposition or negation) by any length of mediating 
links. For instance, in ‘‘circular square'" no amount of 
indirect linkage can trace the connection between a circle and 
a square. Not that a circle and a square have no common 
points between them; indeed a circle resembles a square 
more than an argument, with which it is, however, easily 
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related in the phrase ‘‘circular argument.’’ Both a circle and 
a square are material forms, are bounded geometrical 
figures and so forth. But these common points cannot 
help the establishment of the desired adjectival relation 
between them, and there is something in the meaning of 
each of them which positively prevents such a relation 
being set up. Yet other relations such as ''circle and square,” 
“circle in a square," ‘‘circle outside a square,” are quite 
possible, whereas combinations like "circle with an 
argument," ''circle outside an argument,’’ etc., may fail. 

Hence the author of the Vedanta-paribhisi defines 
compatibility as non-contradiction of the relation desired. to 
be set up in a combination of ideas (Yogyata ca tatparyya- 
visaya-samsargabadhah).* This definition will suit all cases 
which we have hitherto considered and the manner in which 
we have considered them. But if we desire to go more 
thoroughly into the question, we shall find the definition 
somewhat narrow, so that it must be further widened to cover 
all eases of combination. We have considered so far only 
relational combinations and not non-relational ones. But 
there are cases, though very rare, where the motive for placing 
two ideas together is not to establish a relation at all, but is, 
on the contrary, to show the want of relation or a mere 
identity, e.g. ‘‘This is Devadatta,’’ “Thou art Brahman.” * 
 Madhusüdana Sarasvati, the author of  Advaita-siddhi, 
defines yogyata, therefore, as merely the non-contradiction 
‘of the desired object of combination (yogyatàpi tatpa- 
ryyavisayabadha eva), and omits the word ‘‘relation”’ 
(samsarga). 

We have discussed hitherto only two conditions, akamksa 
and yogyatá, under which 4abda-bodha, or the knowledge 
of the meaning of a combination of words, can arise. But 
in addition to these two material conditions there is also 
a third. a formal condition which must be fulfilled. It is 


1 Vedánta-paribhása, chap. iv. | 
2 For a fuller discussion of such cases refer to end of this chapter, 
5 Advaita-siddhi, p. 699. 
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ásatti, or contiguity or proximity (which will be spatial in 
the case of written words and temporal in the case of spoken 
words) between the two words presented for combination. 
It is not sufficient that the meanings of two words should 
be individually incomplete and should possess also the 
potency for satisfying their mutual wants, but they should 
also be presented in close proximity, just to show that it 
is these two meanings that are also meant to be combined 
or construed together. Non-fulfilment of this condition may 
give rise to doubt as to which words are meant to be construed 
together. It is a great syntactical fault that often prevents 
the accurate knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. To 
illustrate : the son of Edward VII, who is the present king of 
England, is the Emperor of India. In poetry and even some- 
times in prose this rule is not observed. In these cases it 
has to be inferred from external data (if such data are avail- 
able) as to which words are to be construed together; and 
it is by putting these words together in thought that the 
meaning is obtained. 

When these three conditions are satisfied, the meaning 
of a sentence can be known. But even this is not all. So 
long as a sentence is considered by itself, these three condi- 
tions are indeed sufficient. But a sentence is not really an 
isolated, abstract entity. It is organically related to a speaker, 
a context or a universe of discourse which determine, out of. 
the many possible meanings of a sentence, the particular. 
meaning relevant to a particular case. It is also necessary 
therefore to know the intention of the speaker or the drift 
of the context (where the speaker is not known). So, a 
fourth condition, namely tátparyya-jüana, or the knowledge 
of what is intended or relevant, must be taken into 
consideration. The actual meaning can be gathered fronr the 
universe of discourse, the introduction, the conclusion, etc.* 
This condition is especialy active when there is some 


1 Vide Ved&ntasüra (ed, Hiriyanna, Oriental Book Agency, 1929), pp. 12, 
85 and 59, for the six marks with which tütparyya can be ascertained, 
Of. F. C. 8. Schiller's distinction between potential and personal meanings in 
Logic for use, Chap. IV. 
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ambiguity or when the ordinary or primary meaning does not 
suit and a secondary figurative meaning has to be found, 
e.g. in ‘The crane is moving’, ‘The die is cast’ etc. 
Similarly when we are told in the Bible, that a camel can pass 
through the eye of a needle, but a rich man cannot enter 
heaven, we must understand the first sentence just in the 
opposite sense, only in deference to the intention of the speaker, 
or it would have been altogether unintelligible. Im ordinary 
cases, however, when there is no occasion for doubt or 
ambiguity, this condition may remain in the background as a 
negative factor. In other words, in such cases a vague 
assurance that the speaker does not mean anything else than 
what the words by themselves mean, may be thought 
responsible for the non-existence of doubts that might 
otherwise handicap the knowledge of the meaning of a 
sentence. 

We see, therefore, that the knowledge of the meaning 
of a sentence or a combination of words arises under the 
four conditions, àkàmksàa, yogyatā, àsatti and tatparyya- 
jnana. 

Sabda-bodha is, therefore, a peculiar kind of knowledge. 
It can, of course, be brought under the general category of 
construction under which are included memory-synthesis on 
the one hand and inference on the other. But the special 
conditions of $abda-bodha, mentioned above, distinguish it 
even as construction from both memory-synthesis and 
‘inference, in which these conditions are absent. 


4. Ture CONCEPTION OF A PROPOSITION 


We have dwelt thus far on the structure and meaning of 
a vàkya, which we have rendered by the term ‘‘sentence.’’ 
It will be interesting to discuss in this connection the relation 
between a vakya and a proposition and consider the Vedantic 
theory of a proposition. It will be evident from the foregoing 
discussion that the understanding of a vakya is not a mere 
consideration of its grammatical relation. On the contrary, . 
it involves an apprehension of thought relations which 
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constitute a sentence. And even ''the understanding of the 
grammatical structure of a sentence, which includes such 
relations as those of the subject to the predicate and of 
subordinate to co-ordinate clauses, requires us to penetrate 
below the mere verbal construction and to consider the 
formal structure of thought.''' Although Indian logicians had 
no special name? for what is called a proposition in Western 
logic, they virtually discussed certain points relating to a 
proposition in course of discussing the nature of a vayka, and 
in so far as the general view of a declaratory vakya in Indian 
logic is that it must contain a subject (uddesya) and a 
predicate (vidheya), we may almost identify such a vakya 
with a proposition, which is also generally understood in that 
sense in Western logic. 

The Mimamsakas discussed elaborately the logical aspects 
of a vakya in the course of their investigation into the 
methodology of Vedic interpretation. But they werg 
primarily interested in the Vedic injunctions regarding rituals, 
that is, in the imperative sentences rather than the indicative 
or assertory ones (i.e. logical. propositions). But Wedantins 
were primarily interested in the. latter kind of sentences 
asserting the nature of Self, God, Reality, etc. All Indian 
logicians generally analysed an assertory sentence into two 
parts, udde$va and vidheya, which may be rendered as, 
subject and predicate. It is interesting to note that as the — 
Sanskrit idiom did not require the use of the verb ''to be" 
as the connection between subject and predicate, the 
problem concerning the copula, which has vexed many 
modern and ancient Western logicians who thought it to be 
an independent entity constituting a third component part 
of a proposition, did not trouble Indian logicians at all. Phat 
the two parts, subject and predicate, exhaust the proposition, 
and that the copula is no component part of it, have been 
realized by some Western thinkers also.* Referring to the 


1 Johnson, Logic, Part I, p. 8. 

3 The word ‘‘pratijia,”" often translated by proposition, is the name of a 
special proposition, which represents the thesis to be proved by an inference. 
3 Cf. Bosanquet, Logic, vol. i, pp. 75 f., and Jobnson, Logic, Part I, p. 11. 
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copula, Johnson observes, ''that in some cases the word may 
be omitted is further evidence that the tie 18 not an additional 
component in the construct, but a mere formal element." 

As regards the general relation between the two parts 
of a proposition and their respective functions, it is held 
that a subject must have three characteristics, uddesyatva, 
anuvadyatva and visesyatva, and that a predicate also 
must possess three corresponding characteristics, vidhey- 
yatva, upadeyatva and visesanatva. To explain these terms, 
uddegyatva means the characteristic of being referred to, 
anuvadyatva that of being already known, and _ visesyatva 
that of being a substantive. Further, vidheyatva means the 
quality of being referred, upideyatva means that of being 
newly acquired or known, and visesanatva that of being 
an .adjective. In other words, in a vakya or proposition 
the subject is the object of reference, and the predicate is 
referred to it. The subject, being the starting-point, is already 
known, and the predicate represents some new information 
concerning the subject. Again, while the subject is the 
substantive or the determinandum (visesya) the predicate is 
the adjective or the determinans (visesana). 

Tt should be noted that while the subject is spoken of 
as anuvadya or already known, the statement should be 
understood in a qualified sense. The subject is not wholly 
‘known. Indeed, if it were so, there would have been no 
' need for predication or further determination of it at all. 
It has been said, therefore, that the subject is already 
known only in some ways, and has yet to be known in other 
ways (praiptasya dharmantara-praptaye kathanam uddesah). 

Regarding the function of a proposition, then, the general 
view in Indian logic is that it expresses a relation (samsarga) 
between a substantive and an adjective.’ The import of the 
proposition, “The cow exists’’ (gauh asti), is ''the cow 
characterized by existence’’ (astitvavan gauh). Similarly 
the import of the proposition, ‘‘The pot is blue” (ghatah 
nilah), is ‘‘the pot characterized by  blueness''(nilatva- 
visistah ghatah), and that of the negative proposition, 
1 Sabda-éakti-prakadéika, 
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“The pot is not blue," is ''the pot characterized by the 
non-existence of blueness'' (nilatvabhava-visisto ghatah). 

We may incidentally compare the above views of the 
subject, predicate and import of a proposition with those of 
some eminent Western logicians. It is interesting to note 
that Johnson? considers the subject to be the substantive 
and the predicate to be its adjective, just as Indian logicians 
consider the subject as the viéesya and the predicate as its 
vigesana. According to Bradley,” a proposition expresses the 
reference of an ‘‘ideal content'" to Reality. Bosanquet 
similarly holds that in a proposition an ideal content is 
referred to Reality *; and Hobhouse * thinks that ‘of the 
total content of the judgment, one element at least is ideal," 
and ''this element the judgment connects with some further 
content, real or imaginary, ideal or perceptual." We find 
that these authorities are almost unanimous so far as the 
predication of am ideal content is concerned, though they 
differ on the nature of the subject of which it is predicated, 
From the manner in which the import of a proposition is 
expressed (e.g. that “The pot is blue" means “The pot 18 
characterized by blueness’’) by Indian thinkers, it may be 
supposed that according to them also the predicate (as being 
expressed as a concept) is ideal. As regards the question 
of reference to reality, we reserve our remarks for the 
present, as the whole matter will be considered in the next, 
chapter. 


5. Do ALL PROPOSITIONS CONTAIN SUBSTANTIVE- 
ADJECTIVE RELATION ? 


The Advaitins accept in general the view of a Vakya set 
forth in the preceding pages. But they contend that though 
most sentences can be considered as propositions, in which 
an adjective is predicated of a substantive, there are a few 
vükyas which cannot be taken as expressing this general 


1 Logic, Part I, pp. 9-17. ? Logic, vol. i, p. 10. 
3 Logic, vol, i, p. 73. 4 Theory of Knowledge, p. 157. 
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subject-predicate or substantive-adjective relation (uddesya- 
vidheya-sambandha or visesya-visegana-sambandha). 

In recent times, Russell’ has vehemently criticized the 
traditional view of Western logic, namely that all propositions 
can be reduced to the orthodox subject-predicate form. 
He instances the cases of propositions asserting relations 
(especially asymmetrical ones, e.g. A is greater than B), 
where the subject-predicate or substantive-adjective view 1s 
directly contradicted. The motive that inspires Russell to 
maintain that the subject-predicate form is not universal, is 
to refute absolutism, which, he thinks, is based on the funda- 
mental misconception that all judgments predicate some 
quality or qualities of Reality. He thinks it best to refute 
this by showing that all judgments do not contain a subject 
and a-predicate, and consequently all judgments do not 
express qualities; on the contrary, there are judgments 
which express relations between two entities, which are 
independent and not joined as substantive to a quality. 
But the motive of the Vedantins in refuting the universality 
of the subject-predicate form is just the opposite. It is to 
pave the way for a type of absolutism which far outstrips 
that of Hegel and Bradley, who are the targets of Russell's 
poignant criticism.* 

As for propositions like ‘‘A is greater than B,” ''A is before 
- B," that (according to Russell) express relations which prevent 
.their reduction to the orthodox form, the Advaitins will 
prefer to force them into that very form and interpret them 
in the ordinary substantive-quality way. But what they are 
interested in is the WVedinta texts, containing sentences 
describing the undifferentiated Absolute (nirguna Brahman), 
which is spoken of as being beyond all qualities and relations. 
They argue that these sentences cannot be interpreted in the 
ordinary subject-predicate way. 

In order to prove this contention, the Advaitins draw 
attention to a distinction regarding the meaning of a sentence 


1 Our Knowledge of the External World, Lecture II. 
2 External World, pp. 38-39. 
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that is ordinarily forgotten. The meaning of some sentences 
involves, it is true, relations between two or more elements. 
Propositions which, we have seen, express the reference of 
an ideal content to Reality, i.e. an adjective to a substantive, 
surely establish some qualitative relations between two 
elements. Again, propositions like “A is before B," which 
Russell thinks do not come under the qualitative class, also 
express relations, it may be between two independent 
substantives. The meaning of both these kinds of sentences 
may be said to be relational, and a sentence of this type 
is called samsargüvagahi-vàkyam (a sentence signifying a 
relation). But there are other sentences spoken with the 
definite purpose of expressing a non-relational meaning, 
which is not constituted by the relation of two or more 
elements. Such a sentence is called akhandarthaka-vakyam, 
a sentence with an indivisible or unitary or non-relational 
meaning. 


6. Some IDENTITY PROPOSITIONS : ADVAITA VIEW AND 
WESTERN CRITICISM 


Propositions expressing true identity, and those defining 
a single object of thought, belong to this class. The illustra- 
tion of a proposition expressing identity, according to the 
Advaitins is '"This is that Devadatta” (sah ayam Devadattah). 
This proposition if analysed reveals a prima facie absurdity. 
For ‘‘this’’ means here ‘‘as determined bv the present time 
and space," as seen here and now, and ''that'" means ''as 
determined by some other time and space," as seen at some 
other time and space. It is absurd that ''this" should be 
"that," for thev represent a pair of incompatible determi- 
nants. Still there is not the least doubt about the fact that 
we do mean something, and mean nothing short of an 
identity. By such a judgment it is not meant that the two 
incompatible determinants are related as identical, nor that 
the substantive Devadatta, as determined by the one 
determinant, is the same as the substantive as determined 
by the other; this latter alternative also is absurd because, 
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determined in two different ways, the substantive yields two 
logically distinct terms which cannot be identical. The 
only way in which such a judgment can be considered valid 
is to understand the identity of the substantive Devadatta, 
by negating or deducting the determinants; in other words 
to understand that this Devadatta is that Devadatta, in 
so far as Devadatta is the same in spite of the differing 
determinants which, as unable to affect the identity of the 
person, may be regarded as mon est. Similarly is to be under- 
stood the Vedic text, ‘‘Thou art that’? (tat tvam asi), where 
“Thou’’ means an individual consciousness while ''"That'' 
means universal consciousness, and where the identity meant 
is to be found by deducting, as before, the two incompatible 
determinants ‘‘individual’’ and ‘‘universal’’ from both sides, 
and retaining in thought only the common factor, con- 
sciousness. 

In such a proposition, therefore, the meaning obtained 
.consists only of one element that alone is retained, and not 
of two or more elements in any way related together. Such 
a vakya is, therefore, akhandarthaka. The method by which 
we interpret such an apparently contradictory proposition 
by removing the contradictory elements and retaining the 
common factor is called jahad-ajahal-laksana, of which we 
have already spoken in Chapter IV. 3 

A student of Western logic would inevitably raise many 
objections against this theory of the Advaitins. And in India_ 
itself many objections were actually raised by some formid- 
able opponents of the Advaitins. Before we can take up the 
other type of akhandarthakavakya, we must consider therefore 
some important objections against the Vedāntic position, as 
regards this first type of proposition. 

"The most fundamental objection that will be raised will 
be against the possibility of an identical proposition itself. 
Bradley says that ‘‘judgment is not the assertion that subject 
and predicate are identical or equal,’’* and that a ''judgment 
asserts the equality or sequence or position of two subjects, 
and it surely does not say that both are the same.''* And 


! Logic, vol. i, p. 22. 2 Tbid., p. 38. 
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Hobhouse goes a step further. He criticizes Lotze, who 
favours an identity judgment, arid quotes Hegel? to show 
that such a judgment is self-contradictory, as it ''sets out 
to say something and ends precisely by saying nothing.” He 
thinks, therefore, that the ''study of identical judgments 
belongs, together with tautology, not to logic, but to the 
pathology of thought.” * Thus the very existence of the 
identity judgment is threatened. Let us examine the real 
worth of these objections as applied against the Vedanta theory. 

It should first of all be made clear that the Advaitins do 
not claim identity to be the general relation between the 
subject and predicate of every judgment, against which view 
the criticism of Bradley, and also to a certain extent that 
of Hobhouse, are levelled. On the contrary they maintain, 
as should be evident from what has been said before, that 
most judgments do not signify identity. It is only a few 
judgments, as illustrated above, which do so. The illustrations 
which Bradley, as well as Hobhouse, takes to show that there 
cannot be a relation of identity between the subject and the 
predicate of a proposition are, ''You are standing before me,” 
“A is North of C," ‘‘B follows D,” “All negroes are men,'' 
"Iron is a metal,” “A is like B,’’* ''Some men are black," 
‘‘Body has extension," etc. It will be seen at once that the 
Advaitins also join hands with these critics in maintaining 
that none of these judgments signifies identity. But this does 
not, of course, argue that there is no judgment which signifies 
identity. 

How are we to understand a judgment like ''A is identical 
with B'"? We can, we hope, assume that no reasonable 
person will go to the absurd length of saying that such a 
judgment is impossible or meaningless. If then such a judg- 
ment can be seriously passed, what do we mean by. the 
term ''identical with’’? If a word is used for its meaning, 
then we think there is no other alternative than to confess 


1 Logic, Book I, chap. ii, arts. 64-55. 

2 Wissenschaft der Logik, Book II, Vide Wallace's Logie of Hegel, 

pp. 213-214. 3 Theory of Knowledge. p. 163. 

4 Logic, vol. i, pp. 22-23. 5 Theory of Knowledge, pp. 160-161. 
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that identity and nothing but identity is meant by the 
phrase. If however such a usage implies any slipshod method 
of speaking or thinking, it has no place in philosophical 
criticism. For the very presupposition or criticism or argument 
is the significant use of words. But it may be said that the 
proposition, '*A is identical with B," means only that there 
is one aspect from which ''A is identical with B," while 
from other aspects A is also different from B. And if A is 
in no way different from B, such a judgment would have 
been quite unnecessary; này, it would have been not a 
judgment at all but a tautology. There would then have 
been no meaning in using two different terms A and B, 
instead of one term, A or B. 


This method of argument is inspired by the so-called 
Hegelian conception of identity-in-difference, which has been 
found to be the universal solvent for reconciling all contra- 
dictions in Philosophy. But we confess that this method, 
with its cheap paradoxical phraseology, casts only a mystic 
glamour over contradictions which are merely concealed and 
not explained. Let us see how. In the illustration, ''A is 
identical with B," let us suppose that there is an element 
'm'' common to both A and B, and that A is equal to am, B 
equal to bm, so that the proposition becomes on substitution 
“am is identical with bm.” It will be found that the proposi- 
tion in its present form, in spite of the common element 
- being disclosed, is not a whit nearer to the explanation of 
identity than it was before. For if there is the common element 
“m” on both sides, there are also peculiar elements ''a"' 
and ''b", which stand in the way of identity. So long as 
“a” and ‘‘b’’ are thought as real as '*m,"' the only reasonable 
judgment can be one of similarity or even dissimilarity, and 
surely not of identity. If so, judgments like ''Bradley, who 
is the author of Appearance and Reality, is the same as or 
identical with Bradley, the author of Truth and Reality,'' 
would have been impossible. We should have instead 
judgments like ‘‘Bradley, the author of Appearance and 
Reality, is similar to Bradley, the author of Truth and 
Reality” ; so that so long as difference is regarded as existing 
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pari passu with community, there can be no question of 
identity at all. Identity is possible only when difference has 
been effaced or negated. If the paradoxical expression 
‘‘identity-in-difference’’ means identical as different, we shall 
have no choice but to repeat the words of Hobhouse, that the 
study of such meaningful contradictions belongs ‘‘not to 
logic, but to the pathology of thought." The only rational 
meaning of this expression can be identity where there was 
apparent difference; that is to say identity established by the 
sublation of apparent difference. It is true that identity always 
presupposes difference. But how? Identity does not surely 
presuppose a difference that continues to be as real as 
identity. Identity presupposes difference, just as every 
negation presupposes an affirmation or every affirmation 
presupposes a negation, without implying that both are 
equally real to thought. 

A second objection will then be raised. If the judgment 
“A ìs identical with B,” implies no real difference between 
A and B, then the judgment is a mere tautology. The 
criticism of Hegel, that such a judgment is contradictory 
as failing to assert something which it desired to assert, 
applies to it. 

To this we have to reply thaf identity, as we have seen, 
implies difference. But it is not necessary that this difference 
also should be real. Nay, if the difference also be real there. 
can be no question of identity at all. The character of. 
tautology is not peculiar to this kind of indgment alone. It 
is common to all judgments. As Hobhouse himself has shown, 
the proposition, “‘Some men are black.” means nothing more 
than that only black men are black. “The dog drinks” 
also means that only the drinking dog and the dog while 
drinking drinks.! 

The charge of tautology is due, however. to a miscon- 
ception (as Hobhouse points out) as regards the function of 
a judgment. A judgment neither adds anything to reality 
nor does if take anything away from it. Metaphvsicallv 
considered, therefore, there is no novelty in a judgment. 
* Theory of Knowledge, p. 160. 
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But judgment concerns knowledge of reality; it is essentially 
a movement of thought. Whatever was eternally real or 
even eternally false may only now be known to be so by the 
judging mind, and in asserting this a judgment really achieves 
something new for thought. Therein lies the fulfilment of its 
humble mission. If this view of a judgment is able to rebut 
the charge of tautology brought against other judgments, 
it also succeeds in the case of an identity judgment. For 
here the movement of thought begins with difference as the 
starting-point, and ends by negating the difference and 
reaching identity as its terminus. In the judgment, “A is 
identical with B," or ‘‘am is identical with bm,'' the different 
determinants ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ are first thought to be as real as 
“m.” But in the end they are considered as nought, as only 
apparent, as unable to affect the identity of ''m.'" Hence 
through their sublation the identity of ‘‘m’’ alone is asserted. 
Such a vakya may be called akhandarthaka, since in it the 
axistence of a single content alone is asserted, and it is dis- 
tinct from the ordinary type of judgments in which one ideal 
content is applied to another content, whether real or 
imaginary, and the two different elements are related 
together. Such a judgment will be possible only when the 
different determining elements ''a'" and ‘‘b’’ are somehow 
thought to be apparent, and not capable of affecting the 
.identity of ‘‘m.’’ Such accidental and apparent determinants 
.(or rather mere marks) must, therefore, be distinguished 
from the real ones, which can modify the identity of the 
substantive they qualify. In vedantic terminology they are 
called upalaksanas, whereas the ordinary determinants are 
called vigesanas. As regards the vedantic text ‘‘Thou art 
that," which means that ''the individual consciousness 1s 
the same as the universal consciousness," the term ‘‘indi- 
vidual’? and ‘‘universal’’ are upalaksanas, as they are held 
to be only apparent determinants the falsity of which is 
somehow proved, though it is irrelevant to our present topic 
to show how they are actually so proved. 


We may now consider the second type of akhandarthaka 
vakyas. These are sentences containing the knowledge of a 
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single object by definition or description. The definition of 
an object, it will at once be said, should show its relation 
to its genus and other co-ordinate species. A description also 
contains the relation of an object to various other things. 
How then can the meaning of such a sentence be non-rela- 
tional? To this we must reply that we must distinguish 
between the end that a judgment is intended to achieve, 
and the means whereby that end is achieved. The import or 
meaning of a proposition is constituted not by the means, 
but by the end that is attained by the judgment expressed by 
that proposition. If this be not granted, then we cannot even 
distinguish between a positive judgment and a negative one, 
such as A is B and A is not B, which differ only in respect 
of their respective ends—affirmation and negation—the terms 
and relations being all identical. Now the definitive or de- 
scriptive proposition in question may express a relation of the 
unknown object to other objects. But the end to be achieved 
by such a proposition is not to show relations, but to show 
the object as it is, relation being used only as means to that 
end. Thus the import of such a proposition cannot be said 
to be relational. The illustration used for this purpose by 
the Advaitins is a sentence defining the moon. A man who 
does not know the moon, but only knows that it is a heavenly 
body to be seen at night, asks another, ‘‘Which is the moon"? 
(Kah candrah). He is told, “‘The most resplendent is the, 
moon,'" prakrsta-prakasah candrah.* Now this sentence is. 
spoken not to express any relation of the moon to anything 
else but to indicate which the moon is. At first sight it would 
seem that in this sentence an adjective, ''the most resplen- 
dent," is attributed to a substantive, ''the moon." But 
really it is not so. A quality can be predicated of a substantive, 
only when the substantive is already known. But here -the 
substantive itself is unknown. Besides, the enquirer does 
not want to know what the moon is, i.e. what quality it 
possesses, but which the moon is, i.e. which particular object 
it is, so that the answer, to be relevant to the question, can 
only say which it is and not what it is. 


1 Advaita-siddhi, chap. ii, and Citsukhi, chap. i (on akhandarthaka vükya). 
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It may be said that as an object without any attribute— 
ie. characteristic—cannot be known, because without a 
distinguishing mark it cannot be differentiated from other 
objects of its kind, the knowledge of quality or attribute is 
necessary even for the knowledge of the object as tt is. To 
this we reply that it is really necessary to use some distin- 
guishing attribute even to point out an object; and it is 
exactly for this purpose that the adjective ''the most resplen- 
dent’? has been used. But this only implies that such a 
sentence points out the object only through the help of a 
distinguishing attribute. Thus it does not mean that the 
import of the sentence is either to predicate an attribute of 
the object, or to relate the object to any other object. If 
then we bear in mind the definite purpose of the sentence, 
the end it tries to achieve, as distinct from the means, we have 
no choice but to admit that the sentence means only one 
single unrelated element. Though the sentence taken by itself 
Gin mean a relation between a substantive and adjective, 
yet when interpreted with reference to the motive of the 
speaker (and the question asked) it has to be taken in a 
modified sense (to suit the particular purpose) as meaning 
only the object enquired about and no relation, so that such 
a vakva also can be said to be akhandarthaka. 


The Vedanta fext, ‘‘satvam jianam anantam Brahma” 
. (the real, the conscious, the infinite is Brahman), which 
. describes the Absolute, also comes within this class and should 
be interpreted in a similar way. From the context it 1s found 
that the Absolute is considered to be beyond all determina- 
tions and attributes, so that the meaning of this sentence 
cannot be the attribution of qualities (satya, jñāna and 
ananta) to Brahman. The sentence has to be taken in a 
secondary sense, as attempting to convey an idea of Brahman 
to the mind only by indirect suggestion. Satyam 1s used to 
indicate that the Absolute is not asatyam or unreal, jňānam 
that it is not ajñħñānam or unconscious or objective, and 
anantam to mean that it is not finite; thus the three apparent 
attributes are used only to indicate what Brahman is by 
saying what he is not. As Brahman is usually mistaken for 


® * 
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the unreal, the objective and the finite, the use of all the 
three words where otherwise one might be sufficient is 
necessary to remove the three possible sources of confusion. 
This sentence indicates, therefore, the absolute, pure and 
simple, through the negation of negation and not through 
the positive predication of any attribute. So such a vakya 
also should be taken as akhandarthaka. 

While conceding all that has been said above, the objection 
may yet be raised that such a definitive or descriptive 
sentence, as asserting only an isolated content—a mere 
identity—is a mere verbal expression; it is no judgment. 
As Hobhouse says: ‘‘There may be mental acts which predi- 
cate mere identity. There are such acts; every circular 
definition is an instance; but they are not judgments, they 
are simply the verbal expression of an attempt to make a 
judgment which has failed.’’? As the writer does not illustrate 
his statement, it is not quite clear what sort of definitions 
he has in view. But as for the definitive sentences we have 
given above, we may say that whether they can be said to 
contain any judgment or not would depend entirely on the 
conception of judgment. If it is held that the attribution 
of one content of thought to another is the essential requisite 
of a judgment, then of course such sentences, as containing 
no such characterization, are by definition barred from being 
judgments. But if we refuse to make the definition of a . 
judgment so arbitrarily narrow, and consider, as some . 
philosophers have done, any proposition of which truth or 
falsity can be significantly predicated as containing a 
judgment, then these definitive sentences also can be said 
to contain judgments. Of a mere verbal expression we can 
predicate only grammatical correctness or incorrectness, and 
not truth or falsity. 

The common view in Indian logic that a vakya 
must contain an uddeéya and a vidheya, as well as the 
common Western theory that every proposition must contain 

i 


1 Theory of Knowledge, pp. 162-163. 
2 Vide Johnson, Logic, wol. i, p. 1. 
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a subject and a predicate in the substantive-adjective 
relation, is based on a faulty generalization from the vast 
majority of cases where such a relation really holds. But this 
theory neglects the small minority of cases where, as we have 
seen, such a relation is not present. But éven this incorrect 
theory has struck such deep roots into the mind, that when 
the neglected refractory cases are disclosed, rather than the 
long-cherished theory be sacrificed or modified to include the 
new cases, the Gordian knot is cut by declaring these cases 
to be merely verbal and not genuine enough to call for any 
reconsideration. We have observed how some modern 
Western logicians, like Russell, have tried to expose the folly 
of such a philosophic conservatism. We have also shown how 
in India the Advaitins also, from a different point of view, 
fought against the absolutism of this orthodox dogma and 
tried to establish the genuineness of the akhandarthaka 
vakyas. We shall end this discussion with a short reflection 
en an important point that will help us to understand the 
Vedànta contention. 


In all judgments containing a subject and a predicate, 
one content is applied to, or attributed to, or referred to, or 
related to another. Whether such a judgment is positive 
(S is P) or negative (S is not P) the ground is the same, 
namely, ‘‘P is referable to or relatable to S.” We have before 
' our mind a possible relation between P and S, and the relation 
‘ is either affirmed or denied, giving rise to the entire series 
of judgments of the subject-predicate form. Thus the ground 
of all propositions of the subject-predicate form is ''P is 
referable or relatable to S." If so, what should be said of 
propositions of which the ground is ''P is not relatable to S"? 
The negative judgments of this class have to be distinguished 
from those of the former class. The illustrations of the former 
class would be ‘‘The flower is not white," ''"TIhe square 1s 
not big," whereas the illustrations of the latter class would 
be ‘‘The flower is not honest,’’ ‘‘The square is not circular," 
“The rope is not a serpent.’’ Vedanta texts, where qualities 
and relations are denied of Brahman, should also come under 
this second class. 
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It will be remembered that Hegel’ noticed this distinction, 
and called the former class of judgment simply negative and 
the latter negatively infinite. But he thinks that the latter 
are absurd. Thus he observes: ''Examples of the latter are: 
‘The mind is no elephant,’ ‘A lion is no table,’ propositions 
which are correct but absurd, exactly like the identical 
propositions, ‘A lion is a lion,’ and ‘Mind is mind.’ '" Conse- 
quently he holds that ‘“‘the negatively infinite judgment, 
in which the subject has no relation whatever to the predicate, 
gets its place in the Formal Logic solely as a nonsensical 
curiosity.” ? 

Against this criticism we must say that such propositions 
are not at all meaningless or nonsensical. The very fact that 
an infinitely negative judgment is distinguished from the 
other class of judgments is a proof that they are neither 
absurd nor meaningless, in which case the author’s statement 
would have been absurd and meaningless. As we said in a 
previous connection, the non-existence of a relation or efen 
the frustration of an attempted relation may be the objective 
of the speaker as much as the affirmation of a relation. 
Thus a proposition which has such an objective is as full of 
meaning as any other. As Hobhouse observes: ''It is not 
always absurd to deny a connection between things so remote 
that no connection between them should be conceivable. 
‘The soul is not an attenuated gaseous substance.’ There is 
a stage of intelligence at which that denial is worth making; 
however superfluous it may seem later on.'' ? 

But it may be urged that even the rejection of a relation 
presupposes its possible affirmation, and without it the 
negation would be useless though not meaningless. To this 
'we may say that it is true that the negatively infinite judg- 
ment, in which relation is rejected, logically presupposes a 
possible or suggested relation. But it does not mean that the 
presupposition of the judgment is identical with its immediate 
import or objective. If it were so, the import of an affirmative 


! Wallace, The Logic of Hegel, p. 306. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Theory of Knowledge, pp. 154, 155. 
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judgment would be negation and that of a negative judgment, 
affirmation. Neither does it mean that the presupposed 
possibility of a relation should be real. The possibility may 
be merely subjective and illusory, and the negation would 
thus be highly useful as representing the correction of an 
error, possible, or actual. It is in this way that the Vedānta 
texts, containing the negation of determinations, as illusorily 
attributed to Brahman, become highly significant and useful.' 

Before we conclude this chapter we may sum up its main 
results in a few words. A vākya represents a significant 
combination of isolated concepts as symbolized by individual 
words. The meaning of a sentence is derived from a con- 
structive combination of ideas—a process that takes place 
under peculiar and specific conditions, which distinguish the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence from ordinary 
types of knowledge, e.g. perception, memory, memory- 
synthesis and inference. This peculiar kind of knowledge is 
cfiled śābda-bodha. Again, vākyas are of two kinds, 
samsargavagahi and akhaņdārthaka, according as they 
express some relation between two contents or express a 
unitary unrelated content. 


1 Vide author's Article, “The Import of a Proposition in Vedanta,” The 
Philosophical Quarterly, January, 1929, 





CHAPTER V 
THE OBJECTIVE REFERENCE IN A SENTENCE 


We have confined ourselves hitherto to the epistemic or 
subjective aspect of a sentence, namely to the world of 
meanings alone. But the terminus of a declaratory sentence 
is not meanings or concepts, but existents or objects. On 
hearing a sentence like ‘The flower is red," we have not 
merely an idea of a flower characterized by the idea of redness, 
but we invariably have, under normal circumstances, belief 
in the objective existence of a flower with a perceptible 
physical quality of redness. It is only in exceptional cases 
like story-telling, joking or lying, where we are definitely 
aware on the contrary that the sentences spoken have no 
objective ground to refer to, that our belief is suspended. 
But for these exceptions, it would have been scarcely 
possible for us to know the abstract world of bare meanings 
and concepts, standing midway between words and objects, 
just as it is scarcely possible to know, through sight, the 
existence of a transparent medium like a piece of glass, 
unless vision is otherwise obstructed. Even while hearing a 
story like ''"There was a king. He had a vast kingdom, etec.” 
we can scarcely help forming images of a king and his vast 
kingdom, and also referring them to some time and place 
in the objective world in which we move, though we are 
conscious that the reference has no objective ground. This 
is why even a fictitious story can arouse in us feelings of 
fear, love, hatred, joy and sorrow, which would otherwise 
have been out of place. 

We have said in the last chapter that a vakya or a sentence, 
on being spoken, generates in the mind of the hearer a 
constructive knowledge of the combination of ideas or 
meanings, which is called Sabda-bodha. But a vakya is not 
conceived as ending its function here. Unless positively 
obstructed by some deterrent factor, a vakya asserting a fact 
produces belief in the fact which forms its objective or 
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intention (tatparya). A vàkya comes, therefore, to be a 
source of knowledge about facts. Consequently, sabda, as 
vükya, is regarded as a pramana or method of knowldege. 
This is called $abda-pramaàna. 

The relation between  $ábda-bodha and  $abda-prama, 
i.e. between the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence and 
the knowledge of facts as derived from a sentence, has to 
be clearly understood. Knowledge of meaning is an inter- 
mediate process that is indispensable to the knowledge of 
facts. But the former is organic to the latter and cannot be 
said to have any independent existence. In fact, in ordinary 
speech, words lead the mind directly to facts, and the inter- 
mediate process of the combination of ideas or meanings 1s no 
more known, even by a trained hearer, than is the formation 
of images on the retina in the case of visual perception. It is 
only when objective reference is held in abeyance by some 
factor that obstructs belief that we are conscious of the 
intermediate meaning-function. As Schiller rightly observes,' 
"ihe apparent paradox that meaning should be most intense 
when it is most obstructed is not unparalleled. Just as the 
strength of a current is revealed when it eddies over the rocks 
that obstruct its course, so the reality of our activities 


is manifested to us by the resistance they encounter. . . . It 


is natural enough, therefore, that cases of obstructed expres- 
sion should yield the purest and intensest consciousness of 


‘meaning.”’ 


In ordinary cases words, meanings and facts are scarcely 
distinguished. The independence of meaning and expression 
( or words) is perhaps known first when a suitable expression 
for thoughts is not forthcoming, and we are conscious that 
we mean something which we fail to express, or that we do 
not mean exactly what the words seem to express. The 
independence of meaning and facts is known by the speaker 
when he uses words (in lying, joking, story-telling, etc.) 
which mean, but have no corresponding facts; and by the 
hearer when he has cause’ to suspect the veracity of the 


1 Vide Symposium, "The Meaning of ‘Meaning,’ " Mind, 1920, p. 396. 
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expression, and comes to think that the words though 
having meaning have no facts corresponding to the 
meaning. Nay, meanings and facts are perhaps still more 
indistinguishable to ordinary folk. They are regarded as 
almost identical. For when a man lies and jokes, his words 
are often said to be meaningless. The intermediacy of the 
meaning-function (between words and facts) from the stand- 
point of the hearer, as we have indicated, is to be looked 
upon as a mere logical abstraction. The psychological fact 
seems to be that the formation of meaning and reference to 
facts take place simultaneously in the mind of the hearer. 
As a sentence comes to mean, it means facts. In other words, 
in knowing the meaning of a proposition, ''A is B," we also 
believe, under normal circumstances, that ‘‘A is B'' is true. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Advaitins are right in 
holding that Sabda-bodha (knowledge of the meaning of a 
proposition) is not a distinct phase of knowledge from 
gibda-prama (the knowledge of facts as derived from the 
proposition), but that the former is included in the latter.* 
The interdependence of meaning and objective reference has 
been rightly expressed by Russell in his Analysis of Mind.* 
“The objective reference of a proposition," he says, “Is a 
function (in the mathematical sense) of the meanings of its ~ 
component words.'' 

We discussed in the last chapter the four conditions 
under which the knowledge of the meaning of a proposition — 
i.e. $ábda-bodha) takes place. There we interpreted all the — 
conditions from the subjective standpoint, since we were 
concerned only with the subjective aspect, i.e. the under- 
standing of the meaning of a proposition. Of these four condi- 
tions, tátparya-jüána (or the knowledge of the speaker's 
object in speaking) and yogyatva (compatibility) have also 
their objective aspects, which determine the mental attitude 
of the hearer to the proposition. When, for example, the 
speaker is telling a story, the hearer is conscious that the 
object of the speaker is not to state facts; consequently 


1 Vide Citsukhi, chap. i (discussion on anvitibhidhinam and abhihitánvayah). 
s P. 971. 
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belief in objective facts corresponding to the ideas expressed 
by the words is obstructed, and there is a positive disbelief. 
This also is the case when the speaker is known to be lying. 
When the object of the speaker is known to be jesting, belief 
may be merely suspended, and the mental attitude may be 
one of vacillation or doubt; and in ordinary circumstances, 
when there are no positive grounds for supposing that the 
speaker is deviating from the normal object of speaking (i.e. 
statement of facts), there is implicit belief in the truth of his 
statement. 

Similarly, compatibility, which subjectively means ideal 
compatibility, is also understood in its objective aspect to 
be compatibility with facts. When we are told, “The square 
is cireular," want of ideal compatibility between the subject 
and predicate prevents the very consciousness of meaning. 
But when we are told, '"The man has two horns,’’ there is 
no ideal incompatibility; we can very well imagine a man 
with horns. Thus though the sentence is not altogether 
meaningless, there is a positive obstruction to the belief in 
the truth of the statement, since it is incompatible with 
experienced facts. 

To sum up all that has been said here, we always implicitly 
believe in the truth of a statement made by someone, if 
there be no positive ground for doubting or disbelieving him. 
We come thus to the Vedantic theory of sabda-pramana, 
‘namely, that a vakya or sentence whose import (subjective 
' or objective) is not contradicted in any other way is a valid 
source of knowledge. Thus belief in the truth of one's words 
is primary and direct. Doubt or disbelief is secondary and 
indirect; it is otherwise caused by some positive hindrance to 
belief. 

The main reason why we have undertaken the foregoing 
psychological analysis of the process of verbal knowledge is 
to prepare the ground for a thorough understanding of the 
logical problem regarding the validity of the claim of śabda 
as an independent and ultimate source of knowledge. 'l'hus 
the chief object of our investigation still remains unattained. 
In the next chapter, therefore, we must enquire into the 
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logical grounds for treating $abda as an independent method 
of knowledge, and consider the chief objections against it. 

But before we do so, we should note that though the 
Advaitins generally follow the Mimamsakas in Epistemology, 
there is a very important difference between the two schools 
regarding the object of the Vedas the authority of which both 
accept as verbal testimony par excellence. According to the 
Mimamsakas the Vedas teach ritual duties; they are a body 
of commandments. As such ritual knowledge can be obtained 
only from the Vedas, they are a unique source of knowledge 
which no other method can yield. It is but logical, therefore, 
for this school to attach primary importance to the imperative 
or mandatory sentences (vidhi-vàkyas) in the Vedas. All 
other Vedic sentences which state facts and describe the 
nature of realities (siddharthas) are regarded as being only 
of insrtumental value, their sole purpose being to help and 
encourage the performance of rituals.’ It will be seen, 
therefore, that for this school the question of objective 
reference has little value. For the knowledge of a 
commandment it is enough to understand the meaning of the 
sentence containing it. 

On the other hand, the Vedantins (and Advaitins in 
particular) attach greater importance to the Vedas as 
containing the sentences that assert or declare the nature of 
the World, Self, God, ete. The problem of objective - 
reference discussed in this section has great importance, - 
therefore, for these thinkers. They are interested in the 
Vedas primarily as the source of the knowledge of truths. 
Thongh they also recognize the subsidiary utility of the 
mandatory texts in so far as they lay down the path of 
action, that purifies the heart and paves thereby the way fo 
the knowledge of truths, as Samkara points out.* ; 


1 Vide Jaimini's Mim, sit, I, 2, 1-7. ? Com. on Brahma-süt, 3, 4, 26. 





CHAPTER VI 
THE VALIDITY OF VERBAL KNOWLEDGE 


THE. very purpose of speaking is to convey information. 
Lying is rightly condemned as a great sin—1it serves to destroy, 
through abuse, the security of speech, which is one of the 
greatest factors that have made human society possible. We 
have seen that the tendency of a person is to believe in the 
truth of what he hears, unless there is any special cause for 
doubt or disbelief. ''We accept on trust," says Montague, 
"nine-tenths of what we are told to be true. Man is a 
suggestible animal and tends to believe what is said to him 
unless he has some positive reason for doubting the honesty 
or competence of his informant.''"' 

But in spite of this fact it may be asked: ''Whatever be 
the primary object of speech, now that lying and deceiving 
also are so common, what reasons have we to accept the 
validity of verbal knowledge (i.e. the authority or testimony 
of other persons) unless we are prepared to confuse mere 
psychological belief with logical certainty ?'' 

This objection has compelled some Indian philosophers— 
e.g. the Buddhists and the Vaisesikas—to reject verbal 
- testimony as a source or method of knowledge. They believe 
that as the validity of information received from others has 
ultimately to be established or rejected through inference 
from the trustworthiness of the speakers (or any other 
data), the independence and ultimacy of $abda cannot be 
supported; it must be brought, therefore, under anumana or 
inference. Similarly also, Western logicians, almost without 
any exception, hold that authority cannot stand as an 
independent source of knowledge and is really a case of 
inference. 

In order that we can correctly and clearly judge the claim 
of Sabda to be considered a method of knowledge, we must 


1 The Ways of Knowing, chapter on ''Authoritarianism,"' 
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consider the fundamental conditions that are regarded as 
necessary for a method to satisfy. By analysis it is found 
that the following three problems are involved in the con- 
sideration of a method of knowledge :— 

l. Whether the alleged method is a source for the attain- 
ment of knowledge of facts. 

2. Whether the validity of the knowledge attained by the 
alleged method is constituted by the very conditions which 
make the knowledge itself possible, or whether it is con- 
stituted by any external condition. 

3. Whether the validity of the knowledge is also known or 
ascertained by the conditions that constitute that knowledge, — 
or by any external condition. 

In Indian epistemology these three problems were critically 
distinguished. They were dealt with separately as the 
problem of pramana (the source or cause of true knowledge), 
that of pramanyasya utpattih (the genesis or the objective 
constitution of validity), and that of pramanya-grahah 
or pramanyasya jüaptih (the knowledge or ascertainment of 
validity). This analytic grasp of the three distinct problems, 
which are ordinarily confused, was a source of much accurate 
thinking. 

If we remember these three distinct questions, we shall 
understand better in what sense (or on what ground) a 
particular method of Knowiedge is accepted or rejected by a 
particular school of thinkers.' 

To apply the result of this analysis to the method under 
consideration, we at once find that those who think that 
verbal testimony cannot be considered a method of know- 
ledge, because the validity of such knowledge has to be ascer- 
tained through inference and therefore this method becomes 
reduced to inference itself, confuse the problems (1) and (3). 

Any source, which gives us information about facts, can 
be and should be considered a method of knowledge, irre- 
spective of s question whether its validity is ascertained 


1 Vide author's Reticle. “Testimony as a Method of Knowledge,'' Mind, 
vol. xxxvi, N.S., No. 143. 
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intrinsically or by some external method. For otherwise even 


perception cannot stand as an independent method. When 
the validity of a perception is doubted, it has to be established 
through inference; then perception also has to be brought 
under inference. Neither can it be said that as the validity 
of perception is not always doubted, at least in those cases 


. of absence of doubt, it can be accepted as a method. For, if 


this be granted, exactly for a similar reason verbal testimony, 
the validity of which also remains very often undoubted and 
unchallenged, should also be accepted as a method at least 
for those cases. And if inference or perception is necessary to 
validate testimony, testimony also is, at times, employed to 


"validate inférence and perception. Nay, at times either of 


them may be rejected in deference to testimony. We 
perceive the sun to be moving, but in deference to the 
authority of astronomers we disbelieve our perception. Thus 
we find that the grounds on which $abda, as a method of 
knowledge, is discarded lead us to absurdities. In fact, 
however, for a method to be so considered it is sufficient 
that it should give some information which is not derived 
from (even though it may be derivable from) other sources. 
When I am told by a friend that he is suffering from a 
headache I may believe him, but the belief may also be the 
result of an inference from his trustworthiness or truthful- 
ness. But this inference gives me only the knowledge that 
his statement is true, not the knowledge that he is suffering 
from a headache. The object of this inference is the establish- 
ment of truth or falsehood, and that of the verbal statement 
the information which is to be subjected to the judgment 
of truth or falsehood. If this distinction be remembered, we 
find that the information yielded by verbal testimony, being 
itself-not derived from inference, cannot be reduced to the 
latter. On the contrary, verbal testimony can be regarded 
as an independent method of knowledge as much as per- 
ception or inference. There are many cases such as the 
knowledge of the questions, wishes, requests, commands, 
feelings and ideas of other persons for which their own 
words are the only source for us. 
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In some cases, it is true, the knowledge derived from 
verbal testimony can be obtained also from some other 
source. But in a similar way in many cases the knowledge 
obtained through perception can also be obtained through 
inference, and vice versa. 'This point cannot be said to vitiate 
the independence of $abda if it does not do so in the case 
of perception or inference. For the method to be considered 
independent it is sufficient that it yields information that 
is new for the hearer in that context. 'To ascertain the par- 
ticular source from which knowledge has been derived we 
must see from what source it has been actually derived, and 
not from what source it can be derived; and in this work 


of ascertainment the Indian philosophers believed  thatz- 


subsequent introspection (anuvyavasiya) was our chief 
guide. If the authority of memory-introspection were not 
accepted we should be unable to ascertain whether the 
knowledge of a flower, I had a moment ago, was got through 
perception or memory, or inference or testimony. It is on 
the strength of such memory that we are able to say ^" I 
perceived the thing, or ''I inferred it," or “I remembered 
it," or “I heard of it," where the thing can be known through 
each of these many sources. 


On the above-mentioned grounds the Naiyayikas accepted 
£abda as a method of knowledge, though they held that the 
validity of verbal knowledge was neither constituted by, nor 
known from, the intrinsic conditions of the knowledge itself. 
The validity of every method of knowledge, whether per- 
ception or inference or verbal testimony, was according to 
them to be ascertained by inference. The Samkhyas also 
accepted the words of scripture as an independent source 
of knowledge, though they confined their allegiance onlv to 
those texts the validity of which was otherwise ascertained 
to be unassailable. 


Of modern Western logicians or epistemologists very few 
have devoted any attention to a searching consideration of 
verbal knowledge. Those who have incidentally considered 
authority have summarily rejected its claims. But it is inter- 
esting to find that a Western writer, W. P. Montague, has 
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bestowed a little attention on this neglected topic. To a 
certain extent his view resembles that of the Naiyāyikas. 
For he thinks that, though the validity of testimony can be 
ultimately established only by some other method, yet a 
testimony that is open to free and honest study remains as 
legitimate a source of knowledge as any other.’ 

It would appear, then, that even though the validity of 
verbal testimony must be known through some other method, 
there is no reason whatever why it should cease to be 
considered a method of knowledge. On the contrary, the fact 
that the testimony can yield some new information that 
is not derived from some other source is sufficient reason 
_for considering testimony a distinct method that is not 
reducible to any other method. Introspection also supports 

this view by showing the memory of verbal knowledge to be 
distinct from that of perception or inference, These considera- 
tions alone are sufficient for rejecting any theory that tries 
to reduce gabda to inference, and for holding on the contrary 
2b it is a legitimate method of knowledge. 
: ut the Mimàmsakas and the Advaitins, who also accept 
testimony as a method, go further. For according to them 
even the validity of verbal knowledge is constituted by, 
and also known or ascertained through, the intrinsic con- 
ditions of verbal knowledge itself. Thus though the 
Naiyayikas and Samkhyas on the one hand, and the 
Mimiamsakas and the Advaitins on the other, all accepted 
Sabda as a pramana, there was this important difference in 
the exact senses in which they accepted it. This difference 
between these two opposing schools of thought was not 
peculiar to the theory of verbal knowledge alone; it was the 
result of their views on the validity of knowledge in general. 
It is necessary to mention it briefly in this connection.* 

According to the former school of thinkers,* no knowledge 
is valid on its own account. The validity of knowledge, 


1 Ways of Knowing, p. 49. 

2 For a discussion of this problem tide Citsukhi (chap. i), Sarva-daréana- 
samgraba (Jaimini-system). 

5 Vide Tattva-cintamani,  Prümàánys-vüda. 
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whether perceptual, verbal or inferential, is derived from some 
special conditions which must operate in addition to the 
conditions which caused the knowledge itself. If the validity 
of knowledge was conditioned by the very conditions which 
condition the knowledge itself, then no knowledge could 
turn out to be false. As this 1s not the case, we must assume 
that in addition to the intrinsic conditions of knowledge 
itself, there must be some special conditions which make the 
knowledge valid, and others which make it false. 

Again, validity is known also from an external source, i.e. 
by inference based on the presence of the special conditions 
which make knowledge valid.’ Similarly falsity also is 
inferred from its own special conditions. If the knowledge of 
' validity was intrinsically conditioned by the conditions of 
knowledge itself, there could be no possibility of doubt in. 
any case of knowledge. The very fact that knowledge is 
sometimes doubted and sometimes believed is a proof that 
truth and falsity are known through some special external 
conditions which are present in some cases of knowledge and 
absent in others. 

This doctrine is called pramanya-paratastva-vada, as it 
holds that knowledge is both made true and known to be 
true by special conditions, which are external to those that 
condition knowledge itself. As against this line of thought 
the Mimamsakas and the Advaitins hold a theory called 
prámünya-svatastva-vüàda, which means that validity is ` 
conditioned by the conditions intrinsic to knowledge itself, ' 
and that validity is known also from the conditions of know- 
ledge itself. The reasons for holding such a view are briefly 
the following ? :— 

Knowledge, whether perceptual, inferential or verbal, is 
essentially a process directed to the attainment of truth. 
Thus truth is an intrinsic characteristic of knowledge. If 
knowledge sometimes fails to attain truth, it is because some 
special hindrance stands in the way of knowledge itself. 


1 Vide Tattva-cintimani, Prümüpya-vada. 
2 Vide author's paper, “The Source of the Knowledge of Validity," Proceed. 
ings, Indian Philosophical Congress, 1928. 
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Falsity, therefore, is due to or constituted by some special 
conditions that are external to (and that interfere with) the 
conditions which make knowledge possible, and the fulfil- 
ment of which alone would otherwise make for truth. So it 
is falsity that is externally conditioned, whereas validity is 
conditioned by the conditions of knowledge itself. For 
validity, the only external condition that can be conceived 
is perhaps the negative fact of the absence of the special 
vitiating factors that make knowledge false. But it is no 
positive condition, and it should account rather for the 
negative fact of the absence of falsity than for positive 
validity. 


We may remark here that the difference between the two 
opposing views points to a fundamental difference in the con- 
ception of the meaning and function of knowledge. According 
to the former view the differentia of knowledge would be 
belief; and as belief may be both true and false, knowledge 
fiso is neutral to truth and falsity. This tendency of thought 
does not seem to be very happy. Neither belief nor knowledge 
is a neutral attitude towards both truth and falsity. The very 
aim and purpose of knowledge is truth. Belief essentially 
means ''believing to be true.’’ Thus truth is organic to both 
knowledge and’ belief, and falsity is only an accidental case 
of their frustrated purpose. So the connection between 
' falsity and knowledge is not organic but purely accidental. 
It is, therefore, unfair and inaccurate to think of knowledge 
as being impartially present in both truth and falsity. The 
Advaitins and the Mimümsakas, who emphasize the fact 
that truth is intrinsic to knowledge while falsity is externally 
conditioned, recognize, therefore, an important truth. 

To turn now to the second point, namely the knowledge 
or ascertainment of validity or truth. As against the view 
that validity is ascertained through inference, the Mimam- 
sakas and the Vedüntins argue that this view leads to an 
infinite regress. For if the validity of knowledge (say a per- 
ception) is ascertained through other knowledge, i.e. 
inference, the validity of the second knowledge also being not 
self-evident has to be ascertained through a third knowledge, 
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and that by a fourth and so on ad infinitum. If, to avoid 
the regress, it is said that the validating inference may be 
self-evident, it may be asked, then, why the validity of the 
first knowledge also should not be self-evident. We are 
forced, therefore, at some stage or other to admit that know- 
ledge must also certify its own validity. 

It may be asked, however, if that be so, how could doubt 
at all arise, and why is argument at all required for certifying 
the validity of knowledge? To this it is replied that doubt 
arises only when there is positive knowledge of conditions 
or facts which seem to contradict the knowledge we have; 
and arguments are necessary not for the positive work of 
establishing the validity of knowledge, but for the negative 
work of removal of doubt or the chances of contradiction. 
That knowledge carries with it an inherent guarantee of its 
own truth can be established by introspection, and can also 
be inferred from the behaviour of persons who act unques- 
tioningly on their knowledge of things as soon as they acquirg 
it, without waiting till its truth is certified by a validating 
inference. Thus it is the falsity and the doubtfulness of 
knowledge that are inferred (from the presence of conflicting 
facts), and not its validity, which is inherent in the know- 
ledge. Non-contradiction is the only guarantee of validity, 
and this guarantee does not forsake knowledge until it is 
positively contradicted or doubted.’ 

Many objections can be raised against this theory of the 
self-evidence of the validity of knowledge. But as the con- 
sideration of the general problem of validity is only incidental 
to our main purpose, we can afford only to consider briefly 
the chief objections in this connection. 

The most fundamental objection will be that such a theory 
confuses logical certainty with mere psychological belief, -as 
Russell would say. '' Some of our beliefs seem to be peculiarly 
indubitable,’’ * yet they very often turn out to be false. Thus 
belief is no sure index of truth; it is not the same thing as 
certainty. 


1 For a full discussion of this topic vide Citsukhi on  svatahprimanyain 
(chap. i). 2 Analysis of Mind, p. 262. 
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This distinction, though apparently sound and in a way 
really useful, is in the ultimate analysis untenable and 
unintelligible. For the knowledge of judgment of validity 
(as distinct from the objective conditions of validity, which 
we considered first) is mainly a subjective question. Certainty 
is nothing but a quality of knowledge. It is belief itself which 
has been strengthened by a logical process of reasoning. 
But on being strengthened belief does not cease to be psycho- 
logical. Still, it would have been useful if we could ascertain 
the degree of strengthening, or the amount of reasoning, 
that was necessary to turn a mere belief into a logical 
certainty. But that is possible ‘neither psychologically nor 
logically; because different persons require different degrees 
of certification for the validity of their knowledge and 
because no objective or logical limit can be set to the degree 
of strengthening that is required for establishing certainty. 
According to the correspondence theory, there can be no 
talk of any absolute ''criterion,"" which is ‘‘chimerical,’’ but 
there ''may be relative criteria'' for the determination of 
truth. Consequently ''there is no way hitherto discovered of 
wholly eliminating the risk of error.'' According to the theory 
of systematic coherence, as held by Joachim,’ the suggestion 
of absolute truth and absolute certainty for our fragmentary 
knowledge is altogether out of the question. The process of 
the ascertainment of truth cannot stop until the whole system 
—the Absolute itself—is known. The theory of consilience, 
as held by Hobhouse," is akin to the coherence theory, in so 
far as it also holds that the probability of truth increases the 
greater the system of judgments is, with which the particular 
judgment is consilient. Thus according to these various 
theories ascertainment of validity cannot be said to be 
logically complete at any stage. If so, when is truth known, 
and judgment of validity passed? We must say that the 
judgment of validity is nowhere possible. But if it is possible 
at any stage of the process it should be possible at the first 


! Russel, Analysis of Mind, p. 269. 
? In his Nature of Tru!h 
* To his Theory of Knowledge, 
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stage of knowledge also. For even the initial belief that is 
inherent in an act of knowledge (not yet externally certified) 
possesses a degree of probable truth, though it may be of 
the smallest degree. What is more important to note is that 
though knowledge may be more and more certified to be 
true, and subjective certainty also may gradually increase, 
the logical judgment of validity, “A is B is true,” remains 
the same throughout—beginning from the primary case of 
what is called mere belief, through all the attitudes of 
increasing logical certainty. Moreover, if it is true, as Russell 
confesses, that even logically established certainty may also 
eventually turn out to be erroneous, the special and only 
disqualification pressed against primary belief, that it often 
turns out to be false, should be withdrawn for the sake of 
fairness and consistency. 

On all sides, therefore, it is found that knowledge of 
validity takes place simultaneously with the act of knowledge 
itself which is implicitly believed. And if no amount of 
external certification is logically complete, we have to treat afid 
accept any kind of knowledge'as true if it is not as yet doubted 
or falsified. Thus it would appear that non-contradiction has 
ultimately to be resorted to as the guarantee for a judgment 
of validity. The positive and primary guarantee of the truth - 
of the knowledge of a thing is the knowledge itself. As I look 
at the table I believe in the truth of the visual knowledge 
of the table, and judge the knowledge to be valid, primarily * 
on the positive basis that I am seeing it (or having visual : 
knowledge), and secondarily on the negative basis that I 
have no reasons to doubt or disbelieve my knowledge. 
Verification of the visual knowledge through knowledge of 
touch (which is as liable to error as vision) is, only partly, 
possible. But the judgment of validity does not wait till 
verification takes place; neither is the judgment changed after 
it takes place. When positive grounds for doubting or dis- 
believing the truth of knowledge are known to exist, the 
doubtfulness or falsity of the knowledge is of course inferred. 
Judgment of validity is primary and that of falsity is 
secondary. If knowledge were not somehow previously believed 

44—1916 B 
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to be true, known to be valid, there would have been no 
occasion for declaring it to be Pase; no meaning in judging it 
to be not valid. 

Sooner or later, knowledge ;tselt should vouch for its own 
truth, make its validity self-evident, or there is no escape 
from relativity, no stop to infinite regress. But it may be 
asked, if validity is self-evident how 1s it that a self-evident 
truth turns out to be a falsity ? and how then can self-evidence 
still be considered to be a faithful criterion? We have already 
said that falsification is not peculiar to self-evidence alone; 
it is the common danger to which every other method is 
liable. Besides, if knowledge ceases to be self-evident, it so 
tar ceases to be knowledge itself, and it is not the case that 
when self-evidence ceases to certify knowledge, knowledge 
is left behind to be certified by some other method. When 
there is positive knowledge of causes which make a particular 
belief false or doubtful, what we are aware of is not merely 
that the knowledge is not self-evident, but that we had no 
knowledge at all. As I take a rope for a serpent, but subse- 
quently know it to be a rope, I do not merely find that my 
knowledge of the serpent is no more self-evident, but that 
my knowledge of the serpent was no knowledge at all, that 
I did not perceive the serpent though I seemed to perceive 
it. And when I merely doubt whether the thing is a serpent 
at all, I am uncertain whether I am perceiving the serpent, 
` though I seem to perceive it. It is clear, therefore, that 
' doubt or positive contradiction is not levelled directly against 

self-evidence but against knowledge itself; and self-evidence 
as an inseparable quality of knowledgé vanishes only in- 
directly with the vanishing of the knowledge itself. When, 
in any instance, doubt or contradiction standing in the 
way to knowledge is removed, knowledge is made possible 
and with it self-evidence also returns. It is true that validating 
inference is sometimes resorted to. But that does not prove, 
as Russell believes,’ that self-evidence fails to resist ''the 
assaults of scepticism,” but only that knowledge itself is at 


|! The Analysis of Mind, p. 263, 
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stake, and the attempt at ratification or verification is only 
an attempt at reinstating knowledge by removing obstacles 
that threaten to undermine knowledge. When ten different 
arguments are adduced to ratify a particular knowledge, 
what is achieved is not directly the ascertainment of validity 
(which is congenital with knowledge itself), but the removal 
of ten actual or possible sources of doubt or contradiction 
which stand in the way of knowledge itself. 

The only consistent procedure for the real believer in 
relativism would be complete silence. The judgment that 
would establish relativism would be  self-contradictory. 
Unless self-evidence of some sort is resorted to, arguing, and 
still more so philosophizing, has to be abandoned. 

We find, therefore, that the Advaita view that the condi- 
tions of knowledge itself are the grounds both of its validity 
and the knowledge of its validity is reasonable. The conditions 
of knowledge will be different in different cases. We have 
seen already the special conditions under which verbal 
knowledge occurs. It would follow, therefore, that when 
these conditions are satisfied we have not only knowledge 
from some verbal statement, but also belief in the validity 
of that knowledge. This belief in verbal knowledge is as 
much justified as that in any other knowledge derived from 
anv other source, though the belief may perchance turn out 
to be false, as that in any other knowledge also may. So long : 
as there are no positive grounds for doubt or contradiction, : 
like any other knowledge verbal knowledge also must be 
considered valid. And as in any other kind of knowledge, 
so also here, validating inference may be necessary only to 
remove doubts as regards the satisfaction of the conditions 
of the knowledge itself. If what has been said above is clearly 
understood, it will be found that the arguments that are 
generally advanced against testimony or authority as a 
method of knowledge are wholly untenable. Before we con- 
clude we may notice a few objections raised by Montague, 
who is perhaps the only modern writer who considers it 
necessary formally to state the objections against testimony. 

“The weakness of the authoritarian method," says this 
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writer, ‘‘consists first in the fact that authorities conflict, 
and there is consequently an internal discrepancy in the 
method, which makes it difficult of application.'"* 

We have tried to show that the fact that knowledge 
derived by a particular method may sometimes come into 
conflict with some other knowledge and even definitely turn 
out to be false, is no reason why the method should be 
discarded for ever. If this principle were consistently followed, 
neither perception nor inference could stand as a method. 
For perceptions also sometimes conflict, and still more so 
inferences. As the writer himself has to confess later on: 
“This difficulty however is not peculiar to authoritarianism, 
it is present, though to a less extent, in each of the other 
methods.’’? Accuracy demands a statistical proof for the 
statement that the knowledge derived from authority comes 
into conflict more than that derived from any other source. 
And even if that proof is given, it is necessary first of all to 
determine the maximum amount of conflict that may be 
tolerated in a method. But granting that all these conditions 
are satisfied, the distinction that will be based on such 
statistical calculations will be merely practical and convenient, 
and not logical or even psychological. 

Again, if conflict points to any internal discrepancy in the 
method, since conflict is present in the knowledge derived 
' from other methods also, even though to a less extent, those 
' methods also may be equally accused of the same fault. But 
a searching enquiry into the internal causes of the conflict 
between the statements of two or more speakers (or of the 
same speaker at different times) would tell against other 
methods rather than against testimony. In most cases, 
except those of wilful lying, that two speakers speaking in 
good faith come to conflict is due ultimately to a difference 
in observation (perception) or inference or both. And it 1s 
not unlikely that the cause of lying itself may be traced back 
to errors of observation and inference and a consequent 
miscalculation of ultimate results. 


1 Ways of Knowing, p. 39. 2 Ibid. 
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A more weighty objection which, though sparing testimony 
as a method, tries to deprive it of primacy and ultimacy has 
been raised by Montague. ‘‘The second and more serious 
source of weakness," he says, ''is due to the apparent im- 
possibility of treating authority as an ultimate source of 
truth.''' This is due, he states, to the fact that whenever two 
authorities conflict we must advance beyond the authoritarian 
method to ascertain truth. 

Ás against this objection we may say, first, that it is not 
always the case that conflict of authorities drives us to a 
foreign method. Another authority may be able to remove 
the conflict. And besides, this difficulty in so far as it is true 
of authority is true of other methods as well. On waking” 
from sleep I find the street wet and infer that it rained. 
Another man with the same data infers that the street was 
watered. How can this conflict be removed and truth ascer- 
tained? Either by perceiving that not only the street, but 
also the trees and houses, are wet, for which raining alone 
may be responsible, or by hearing from a man who observed 
that it had rained. Sometimes when perceptions conflict, 
inference or authority may remove the doubts. And if in 
spite of these facts perception and inference can be considered 
ultimate and primary sources of knowledge, there is no reason 
why testimony also should not be so considered. From the 
Vedantic standpoint, however, external verification removes 
only doubts and cannot establish the validity of any kind of 
knowledge, as knowledge itself furnishes the grounds for the 
judgment of validity. 

We may sum up the important results of the foregoing 
discussion. i 

The knowledge derived from a vākya is not really derived 
from any other source, though in some cases it cam be so 
derived and in other cases it cannot. 'This fact alone entitles 
$abda to be a method of knowledge (pramana). Inference 
may at most establish the validity of the knowledge derived 
from a vakya; it does not yield the knowledge itself. Thus 


t Ways of Knowing, p. 40. 
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it is wrong to suppose that testimony is reducible to inference. 

Even if the truth of knowledge derived from Sabda be known 

through inference, S$abda would not cease to be a source of 

knowledge. But the Vedàntins have shown that the truth of 
knowledge also is vouched for and known by the inherent 
conditions of the knowledge itself. Thus the truth of verbal 
knowledge, also, has not to be established by an external 
method like a validating inference, which can only remove 
doubts. Moreover, in some cases like the knowledge of the 
questions, wishes, requests etc., of other persons their words 
are our primary, and sometimes the only, source of knowledge 
tor us. It follows, therefore, that Sabda should be accepted 

“as an independent and ultimate method of knowledge in the 

fullest sense of the term. 

The final object of the Advaita theory of knowledge is to 
show with the help of the different methods (pramanas) that 
the world of multiplicity cannot be consistently explained 
without admitting one underlying unity which transcends all 
changes and diversities and which, therefore, is the highest 
Reality. The Vedas including the Upanisads (—also known 
as Vedanta, i.e. end of the Vedas) contain the great 

= declarations of unity—called the maha-vakyas (great sayings)— 
which are the reports of the direct realization of unity by the 
seers (rsis).. He who desires to liberate himself from the 
delusive appearances of multiplicity, and realize the One 
Brahman behind all, and realize also the unity of his own 
self and Brahman, can utilize the teachings of the seers. 
These are, to start with, mediate (paroksa) knowledge for 
him, but by constant meditation they can be turned into 
immediate (aparoksa) knowledge. 

The Advaitins illustrate the possibility of the conversion of 
mediate knowledge obtained first from authority (sabda- 
'" pramüna) into immediate knowledge with a story. Ten 

persons, having crossed a river, count themselves. Every 

time the counter forgets to count himself and finds only nine. 

They mourn the loss of the tenth person. The error is 


1 Paficadasi, chap. 5. 
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corrected by a passer-by who counts all, and tells the counter, 
“ You are the tenth’’. This mediate knowledge from 
authority afterwards becomes immediate knowledge when, 
counting again and including himself, the counter comes to 
realize, '* I am the tenth.’”’ 

One who would realize his unity with Brahman should, 
first of all, go through the fourfold mental and moral 
discipline (sadhana-catustaya),* namely, discrimination 
between the eternal and the non-eternal, giving up desires for 
enjoyment of fruits of actions here or hereafter, acquisition 
of self-control, powers of endurance, concentration etc., and 
ardent determination for liberation. Prepared thus one should 
enter upon the three-step path under the guidance of a master 
who himself has realized Brahman. The steps are: 
(a) Listening (Sravana) to the Upanishadic teachings, (b) 
reasoning (manana) about their truth, and (c) intensive 
meditation (nididhyasana) on the truths rationally accepted. 
By long and continued contemplation the truths known from 
authority attain maturity  (paripáka), and immedracy 
(aparoksatva). Brahman shines forth as the only REALITY 
in all outer things and the inner self. It is thus that the 
teacher's precept, ‘““Thou art Brahman”, comes to be realized 
by the pupil in an immediate consciousness of the form, ''I 
am Brahman.” This is the crowning phase of Vedantic 
knowledge. 


1 Ibid., 7. 22 f. 
2 Samkara on Br. Sit; 1. 1. 1, 
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Tátparya (- Import), 332. 

Tütparya-jfüána, 313. _ 

Tattva-cintimani, (see also Gamgesa), 20, 24, 35, 37, 56, 57, 93, 97, 106, 
121 f., 163, 177, 208, 220, 228 f., 341 f. 

Tattva-kaumudi, 147, 162, 239. 

Tattva-pradipika (Citsukbi), 21, 49, 141, 301, 325, 340, 343, 

Tattva-áuddhi, 100, 121. 

UE YR. 259. 

emporary absence, 182 f. 

"Tertiary meaning, 291 f. ` 

Testimony, Bk. VI. : 

Time, perception of, 102 f.; measurement of, 104; no knowledge without, 103; 
not perceived, 103, 

Titchener, Tert Book of Psychology, 62. 

Transcendental, proof, 244 f.; schema, 273. 

Trtiya-linga-parámaráa, 211 f. 

Truth, different theories about, 19-27. 


Udaharana, the keynote of Indian syllogism, 218 f. 

Udde$ya (= subject), 315 f.; three characteristics of, 310. : 

Universal, Nyüya and Advaita views about, 119; as the primary meaning of a 
_word, 270 f.; perce of, 118 f. 

sth ian proposi on, the connotative and denotative views, 209 f.; deduction 
Ol, a ra 

Upalaksana, 324. 


Upamāna (= comparison), Bk. II; Mimümsaka and Vedanta view, 145 f- 
Nyāya view, 149 f.; Sāmkhya view, 147 f.; is it an inference?, 146 f- 
is 1t perception ?, 147 f.; is it partly perception and partly memory ?,-148 f.; 
is if an immediate inference?, 151 L 


Vacaka (= expressive symbol), 264, 288. 
Vücaspatimiára, 55, 289 30 


VEA sütra, 36. 
Akya (= sentence, proposition), 314 f. 
etd apt i. 94, § 6. E i 
Varna, 252. 


, ? 
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Vatsydyana, see Nyaya-bhisya. 
Ens PADNES, by Dharmarájádhvarindra, passim. 
Vedáünta-sára, 313. 
Verbal Knowled e, the process of, 251 f.; the validity of, 338 f. 
hoe (= Predicate), al 5 f.; three characteristics of, 316. 
(= ered p Ro 
Vidyabhüsana, Bi eus History of Indian Logic, 205. 
158 ta-pra 5a, *5 137. 
yrei 324. A I 
Viávanátha, 93, 270. 
Vivarana, sce Pancapadiki, vivarana. 
ume ged n samgrahs, of Vidvüranya, 99 f., 47, 49, 51, 135 f., 164, 182, 


1 

Vrtti (= mental mode), d 72. 

Vyakti (= Particular), 26 

Vyaüngürtha ( = eo a meaning), 291 f. 

Vyapti (= invariable relation between the middle and the major term), 
Cürváka view, 206; conception of, 205 f.; definition. of, 205 f.; ascertain- 
ment of, 206 f.; perception of, wr 2 function of, 210. 

¥Yyatireka (= agreement in absence), 209, 221 f. 

Vyatireki inference, 221 f. 


Wallace, 321. 

Ward, Encyclopedia Britannica, 129. 

Weight (z gurutva), always inferred, 102. 

Wertheimer, 67. 

Woré, perception of a, 254 f.; and meaning, 262 f.; as a symbol, 262 f.; 
non-connotative, 280 

Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, 129. 


Yogaja (= yogic) perce 131. 
- Nogyaénupalabdhi (= Appropriate non-cognition), 166, 
Yogyatü (= compatibility), 308, 310 f. 
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The Six Ways of Knowing 


** Dr. Datta's analysis is of great value and workers in the field of abstract 
thought could look for no better guide."'"—Times, Lit. Suppmt., London, 

** Dr. Datta has done his task so well... as would place his volume in the 
front ranks of recent publications. — The Hindu, Madras. 

' another instance of that renaissance of Hinduism due to the restatement 
of Indian Philosophy by men who know the philosophy of the W'est.'"— 
Congregational Quarterly. 

" no student of Indian Philosophy can afford to miss this volume." '—The 
Guardian. 

" It is a remarkably well-written book.’"—The Modern Review. 

" splendid and brilliant... '"—The Aryan Path. - 

'" ... bridge between the systems of east and west. —The Phil. Review, 
U.8.A. 

"....that rare thing, a book on Indian philosophy which is throughout 
interesting and intelligible to students of philosophy who are not Sanskritists.'' 
— Philosophy, London. 


The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy 
(Second revised and enlarged edition, in the Press) 


."- 

'" appreciate the thoroughness of your reading, the grasp of your under- 
standing and the clarity of your ideas.'"—R. B. Perry, Harvard, U.S.A. 

'" a very good piece of work.'—4A. C. Ewing, Cambridge, U.K. 

** +s succeeded in giving an adequate and indeed scholarly account of the 
modern philosophical scene.''— Philosophy, London. , 

" an admirable survey of recent philosophical trends.''——Phil. & Phenomeno- 
logical Research, U.S.A. 

"...hnas covered his topics with admirable brevity, precision, and 
sympathy.""—Philosophical Review, U.S.A. 

" survey of western thought is clear and competent.''— Ethics, U.S.A. 





An Introduction to Indian Philosophy 
(In collaboration: Sixth revised edition in the Press) 


"I cannot think of a better introduction to the subject.'"—3S. Radha- 
krishnan. 

'"* I have long needed such a survey. —W. E. Hocking. 

"...the most lucid and logical account." —H. N. Spalding. 


